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PREFACE 


The increasing complexity of organisations in the present-day 
world has given a special significance to the study and practice of 
office management and administration. The continuous information 

` processing that the office provides. is indispensable to an organisa- 
tion’s efficiency and effectiveness. It is a service that cuts across all’ 
organisational channels, and efficient managers need the office to 
accomplish regulation, coordination, and control in meeting organi- 
sational objectives. This increased relevance of office function must 
be viewed alongwith a constant need to ensure that the office mana-: 
gement assumes the role of rendering these services to an enterprise 
most economically without impairing their quality. This obviously 
calls for the services of professional managers who are fully familiar 
with the principles of office management and administration. A 
proper understanding of these principles wil] increase their decision- 
making ability by sharpening their perceptiveness. This requires. 
the availability of integrated reading material to them. This book 
has been written to meet that need and, specifically, it has been 
designed to serve as an introductory text for students (managers in 
the making) of Commerce Stream of the Council of Higher Secon- 
dary Education, Orissa, in the subject of Office Management and. 
Administration. 


Keeping in view the objectives stated above, the entire: 
subject-matter has been divided into the following four sections: 


“The Modern Office—Its Organisation and Management” ; 


“Planning Physical Facilities for Office” ; “Providing General Office 
Services” ; and “Office Reports and Data.” All the sections of the 
book incorporate the most recent developments in the_ respective 
subject-areas. Sustained efforts have been made to draw an integra- 
ted picture of the subject with well organised contents arranged in a 
logical sequence throughout the volume. To enhance the usefulness. 
of the book and develop the interest of students in the subject, the 
following special features have been introduced : 


(a) Learning objectives. Each chapter begins with learning 
objectives. They are spelt out to help students known 
what to expect in the discussion that follows. 


(b) Tables and diagrams. With a view to providing a clearer 
understanding of the concepts of office management and 


administration, a careful use of tables and diagrams has. 


been madein various chapters of the book. 


(iv) 


(c) Review questions. To test student’s understanding of the 

. text material, review questions are provided at the end of 

each chapter. They are closely tied to the learning object- 

ives. Of the two types——essay-type, and short-answer— 

the short-answer are more analytical and are intended to 
take the student beyond the memorization level. 


(d) Selected readings. To permit students conduct additional 
in-depth study of the subject, a select bibliography 
appears towards the end of the book. 


While writing the book, I have freely used the material 
provided by well-known writers in the field to whom I gratefully 
acknowledge my indebtedness. I am grateful to my friends and 
colleagues who have been a source of encouragement and strength in 
the accomplishment of this academic venture. My special thanks 
go to my publishers, especially Shri Anand Bhushan, for providing 
me with all the necessary help in the preparation of this book. 
‘Last, but not the least, I am grateful to my family members who 
nee put up with the privations that an academic work of this nature 
entails. 


In any book, there is always scope for improvement. I shall 
feel happy to receive constructive suggestions from readers for the 
future improvement of the hook. I shall deem my labours amply 
rewarded if this book helps to enlighten the students and stimulates 
them to an in-depth study of the subject as well. To what extent I 
fas succeeded in my efforts I leave it to the discerning reader to 

udge. 


79, Bharat Nagar, J.P. Mahajan 
Single Storey, 
Delhi- 110052. 
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1. Nature and Functions of Office 


Learning}Objectives 

° 
J A brief introduction of the subject-matter and the perspective 
utilised in this text to approach the problems of office 
organisation and management 


© Concept, evolution, and functions of a modern office 


Importance of office to business enterprise 


Relationship of office with other departments 


© Office function : a few useful clarifications 


What is this book about ? 


This book deals with the problems of organising and managing 
a modern office, especially as it exists in a business organisation. To 
approach this subject in a logical manner, a set of broad principles 
have been proposed in this book. The entire discussion proceeds in 
a lucid and intergated sequence throughout the text. First of all, 
the concept of office has been explained at some length. After that 
an outline of organisation structure has been introduced to explain 
how the office work can be carried out with maximum efficiency and 
a minimum ‘amount of friction. Then are discussed the various 
practical problems faced by the office manager, especially office 
accommodation and location, layout, working environment, office 
systems and procedures, office records, communication systems, office 


furniture and machines, office reports, etc. 


ler to solve the problems of office organisation and 


In ord J AEA ; 
management in a systematic and scientific manner, let us first discuss 


the concept of office at some length. 
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CONCEPT OF OFFICE 
Common definition 


The term “office” is commonly used in the sense of a place 
where one has to work in discharging one’s professional or job res- 
Ponsibilities. It is in this sense that we often understand and talk 
about the government employees working in their offices, managers 
and other executives, whether in public or private enterprise, fixing 
up meetings in their offices, and even universities and colleges having 
their own offices. Certainly, in these cases, the term office is being 
used in the sense of a place or area where one is supposed to have a 
seat and has to perform certain functions in discharging one’s job 
responsibilities. It may be pointed that although this description of 
office is very general, yet it is in conformity with its dictionary mean- 
ing which defines office as “a plaae where business is carried on.” For 
purposes of our discussion, however, this kind of definition is of little 
use because of the following two reasons: (a) this definition does 
not specify the true nature of the “‘business” that is carried on in 
offices, and (b) it is a mistake to regard an office as a specific place. 


J.C. Denyer’s definition 


J.C. Denyer, a well-known authority on office management, 
gives the following definition of office : “...... an office is any room 
where clerical work is performed.” * 


This definition certainly points out the nature of business that 
is carried on in the office, that is the clerical work. Inspite of its 
being explicit about the functional character of office, this definition 
is not being used in this book, because this definition also regards 
an office as a specific place (or room), which is obviously wrong. 


_ Definition used in this book 


For purposes of discussion in this book, the term ‘office’ will be 
used in a broader sense to represent the ‘function(s)’ or ‘activities’ 


performed by the office staff rather than the specific place where such 
work is done. 


Specifically Stated, office refers to any place where identified in- 
formation activities are planned, controlled, and coordinated for current 


and future operations of business in an efficient and economical 
manner. 


The above’ definition is more appropriate because it clearly } 
points the purpose and functions of an office. The main, and ulti- | 
mate, purpose of an office is to provide information to management 
for decision making in the most efficient and economical way. And 
for that, an office has to undertake the functions of communication 
and records. This function is sought to be performed with the help 


* J, C. Denyer, Office Management. P. 3. London : Macdonald And Evans Ltd., 
1969, 
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of services like typing, duplicating, mailing, data processing, commu- 
nication, etc. 


The above definition also removes the misconceptions about 
questions ‘who’ and ‘where’ office activities are performed. These 
activities may be performed bya clerk ina particular place called 
‘the office’, or by a supervisor ina factory, or by the general 
manager in his luxuriously decorated cabinet, or elsewhere. 


EVOLUTION OF THE OFFICE 
(The changing office scene) 


Over the years, the business office scene has undergone a 
tremendous qualitative change both in terms of its appearance as well 
as its nature of operations. It is expected that the trend of change will 
not only continue but also accelerate inthe years to follow. The 
following discussion outlines,,in brief, the past, the present, and the 
future ‘face’ of the office. 


The Past. If we were to go back to the beginning of the century, $ 
or the first three or four decades from the turn of the century, 
we would find that even though mechanisation and methods improve- 
ments had brought revolutionary changes, the very word ‘office’ 
conjured up visions of dimly lit, unhealthy rooms situated in the 
most neglected part of the organisation building, and occupied by 
clerks perched on their high stools, quill pen in hand. Itis amazing 
that, while machinery introduced in the nineteenth century progressed 
so swiftly on the production side, its progress in the office (especially 
typewriter and telephone) was comparatively slow. A large part of 
the office work was done manually by clerks, and in several cases by 
the office manager. It was a common sight in those days to find one 
or two office boys scurrying about from table to table or from one 
room to another carrying documents and files or performing other 
errands. Office systems tended to be on a personal basis, and were 
not run as objective studies in efficiency. Correspondence used to be 
laboriously copied, filed, and then stored in shabby cupboards. There 
was a tendency to produce numerous copies of documents, especially 
of reports and statistics, and to circularise them to all and sundry. 
Many of the specialised functions and control techniques——systems 
and procedures analysis,O & M, PERT, CPM, integrated data 
processing, etc. — — were unknown then. In the selection of personnel, 
intuition was relied on for choosing the right person, and overriding 
importance was attached to his handwriting than it is today. Train- 
ing of clerks was rather haphazard, and they tended to learn what 
they could as they went along. Asa matter of fact, the ‘office staff? 
usually comprised an office manager and one or two clerks, all 
working together in the same office room. The public relations func- 
tion was also, at times, handled by the office manager. 


This is how the office looked like till the beginning of the’ 
present century. Now a question arises : Why the appearance of 
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office was so shabby and the nature of operations so simplistic? It 
was mainly due to the following three reasons : a) general business 
Conditions, such as slow expansion in business activities, . slow deve- 
lopment of office machinery, and low cost of office personnel and 
other office services ; (2) the attitude of the older conservative-minded 
businessmen as well as the official reluctance to accept any thing that 
was not done in the known way ; and (3) the whole function of office 
management was not accorded the status of ‘specialism’, like produc- 
tion and marketing activities, and office was taken to mean the 
“creator and custodian of historical records’. 


The Present. Now, compare this scene with the one that ob- 
tains in a modern business office. One would readily see that, from 
a state of utter neglect, the office function has now come to occupy 
a place of crucial importance in the modern business. It is the nerve- 
centre of the entire organisation. The office work has become so 
specialised that now separate sections are created to perform various 
activities. Greater attention is paid to the location, size, and shape 
of the office accommodation. Modern offices are housed in big and 
beautiful buildings, with provision of adequate ventilation and light- 
ing, free from dust and noise, sufficient temperature regulation, etc. 
The office manager is not huddled with the office clerks in the same 
room. He and other senior executives are provided with separate 
rooms painted with pleasing colours and equipped with necessary 
facilities. The other office employees occupy separate seats in the 
general office. The office layout is given sufficient attention so that 
the smooth flow of work is not obstructed. In most businesses, hand- 
written book of account are almost entirely replaced by machine- 
written loose-leaf records 3 even small concerns are using machines. 
for such work. Instead of laboriously copying of letters in hand, a few 
assistants would be found turning out hundreds of copies of letters. 
and circulars with the help of electronically operated duplicators. As 


a matter of fact, every kind of office work———ranging from the 
simple operations like sorting and addressing of correspondence to 
complex operations involving processing of information - — ——is 


performed with the help of one or the other machine. Also, commu- 
nications have been developed technically to the point where oral and 
written messagerganis be transmitted throughout the length and 
breadth of the organisation by means of telephone, intercom, public 
address system, dictating machine, pneumatic tubes, teleprinter, 
telautograph, telefax, tlevision, etc. On the personnel side of office 
management, there isa greater appreciation of the need to select 
employees more scientifically, to assess their worth and to provide 
specialised training schemes for them. The expert advice of indus- 
trial psychologists is obtained in instituting programmes of employee 
and manager development. Systems and Procedures analysis, O & M, 
and planning and budgetary control systems have become a 
necessity, and that scientifically devised systems have replaced the 
haphazard and intuitive methods of doing work. Now, the office 
manager does not personally supervise the work of clerks, but is 
` sisted by well trained and experiencep supervisors. A large part of 
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the office manager’s time is devoted to the managerial activities of 
office planning, organising, staffing, directing, and controlling. 


The factors which have significantly contributed towards the 
present face of the office are: (1) the extremely rapid growth of 
industry and commerce in the period between the two world wars ; 
(2) the resultant problems of complexity and size of operating units 
coupled with their management and control; and (3) the added 
Momentum given to the growth of the office asa developing service 
to management, as opposed to its traditional role of creator and 
custodian of historical records. 


The Future. Let us now do a little bit of prediction for the 
office, that is, ‘What do we think the office will look like in the years 
to come ?’ it is not difficult to anticipate the future scene of office, 
especially because the ‘revolutionary’ developments that have already 
taken place in the realm of organisation and management will only 
project themselves in the future. Undoubtedly, office systems will 
become increasingly simplified, and more and more adapted to the 
introduction of new office machinery. Revolutionary electronic 
machines will continue to be invented which will in time become 
commonplace in every office. It would not be surprising if every office 
has its own electric typewriter and electronic calculating and book- 
keeping machines in, say, twenty to twenty-five years’ time. More 
advanced and mechanised techniques of accounting will appear. For 
example, firms are even now entering analyses of trading results on 
punched cards in lieu of books of account. Men of greater executive 
ability will be required to take charge of office management, and 
they will need to have wider education, particularly in the techniques 
of office management. There is likely to be a keener awareness of 
the relative costs of clerical labour compared with machine methods ; 
and the more clerical work is performed by machines, the more will 
it be capable of being measured, thus the tighter will be management 
control over office work as a whole. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE 


Regardless of size, business offices are similar in purpose and 
operation. Although the methods used to get work done will vary 
from one firm to another and even from onc department to another 
within a firm, the types of office functions performed are essentially 
the same. Basically, the purpose of the business office is to perform 


the following three vital functions : 


(1) Information function ; 
(2) Operational or routine functions ; and 


(3) Public relations function. 
A brief description of these functions is in point. 


(1) Information function (primary function) 
The primary function of an office is to provide proper and 
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adequate information at the right time, in the right form, and to the 
right persons of the organisation. To perform this fuction, an office 
has to make every effort to receive information, to preserve infor- 
mation, to properly arrange and analyse information, and finally to 
communicate information, especially to the top management and 
departmental managers for making decisions. These four phases of 
the information function are described below : 


(a) Receiving and collecting information. The office has the 
Tesponsibility of receiving and collecting information relating to the 
activities of the organisation from various sources. Information 
may be received from within the organisation (i.e., interrial sources) 
in the form of letters, circulars, reports, invoices, inter-departmental 
notes, memoranda, etc. Sometimes information may also be collected 
on the telephone or through conversations. Information may also be 
collected from external sources, that is, from customers, suppliers, 
visitors, government departments, and other agencies. The informa- 
tion {rom external sources may be collected either by personally 
visiting these individuals and institutions or through written requests 
or questionnaires. 


(b) Recording and preserving information, After the informa- 
tion has been collected and received, the next function of an office 
is to record and preserve the information in suitable form. The 
function of recording involves the conversion of information into 
some form of written record. The information is recorded so that it 
can be readily made available to management when required. The 
different forms in which records are maintained are books and 
registers, reports, circulars, correspondence, statements, charts and 
manuals, etc. Depending upon the size of the organisation and the 
specific requirements, the question of number and kinds of records 
is decided. In this context, it may be noied that sometimes an 
office has to maintain some records as required by law. For instance, 
in case of a company, registered under the Companies Act, mainte- 
nance of shareholders’ register, debenture holders’ register, minutes 
of the meetings, etc., are statutory requirements. In instances like 
this, an office has no option but to maintain and prepare these 
records. Besides recording information in suitable form, an office is 
also supposed to preserve records for purposes of future reference. 
These records of information serve as a useful reference library for 
use by different people. 

(c) Arranging and analysing information. The information 
received and collected by the office is usually not ina form that can 
be readily used for formulating plans, policies, and other decisions 
by business executives. The information flowing into the office, 
from different sources, usually comes in a raw form which needs to 
be arranged and organised in a proper and intelligible manner so 
that it can be profitably used. The various forms in which the 
information is usually arranged are cost sheets, financial and statis- 
tical statements, reports concerning sales, Purchases, marketing 
analysis, etc. 
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(d) Providing information. An office should act both as a store- 
house of information as well as an agency to supply information 
from its records as and when it is called for by the management. 
This function of supplying information may be of a ‘routine’ type 
(like periodical statements oncash and bank balances, staff atten- 
dance, stock position, wage will, etc.) or of a ‘special’ nature (like 
credit information about a particular customer, budget of a special 
advertising campaign, etc.). It isnot only that an office has to 
supply information to management, but an office is also under a 
duty to communicate policy decisions, instructions, and guidelines 
issued by the management throughout the length and breadth of 
the organisation. In order to maintain and enhance the utility of 
information, the office must ensure its timely and proper communi- 
cation. And for that, it can decide about the channels (formal or 
informal), media (oral, written, nonverbal), directions (downward, 
upward, lateral, or diagonal) of communication. It is obvious that 
a large part of office activity is concerned with the communication of 
information. Therefore, the degree of control exercised over 
communication and its general effectiveness are reliable indices of 
the quality and efficiency of the business office. 


(2) Operational Functions (assisting or auxiliary functions) 


To accomplish the primary function of providing information 
to management, an office has to undertake a wide variety of opera- 
tional or routine functions. The routine office functions may relate 
to the maintenance of the operational efficiency of the office itself 
or those which facilitate the functioning of business activities. 
The following are some of the important operational office 
functions : 

(i) arranging Office aid services like letter typing, copying, 
cyclostyling, handling incoming and outgoing mail; operating 
messsenger services ; issuing of circulars, notices, memoranda, etc. ; 

(ii) purchasing, storing, and issuing of materials, machines, 
etc. ; maintaining of office forms, stationery, and other office 
supplies ; 

(iii) maintaining of records, including filing and indexing ; and 
safeguarding of assets ; 

(iv) providing communications between different individuals 
within the organisation through interviews, telephones, and confe- 
rences, etc., and withthe outsiders through letters, telephones, 
telegrams, personal meetings, etc. ; 

(v) undertaking compilation and presentation of data to 
facilitate the accomplishment of business operations, like receiving 
and paying cash, payment of wages and salaries, compiling cost 
figures, analysing sales, ete. ; ' 

(vi) performing personnel services like selecting, training, 
placing, promoting, and remunerating office employees ; and formu- 
lating and implementing office personnel policies to improve human 


relations ; 
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(vii) setting up of ‘office systems and procedures’ programme 
for each phase of the office work to ensure that the office work 
Proceeds according to the plan ; and 


(viii) carrying out the functions of office management Process, 
namely, planning, organising, staffing, directing, and controlling. 


(3) Public Relations Function (new and emerging function) 


It is now being increasingly felt that the office should step a 
little out of its traditional bounds and undertake those newer respon- 
sibilities for which it is best suited and well-equipped. In that list 
the item that figures prominently is the ‘public relations’ function. 
Everybody is convinced that office being the nerve-centre or hub of 
the entire organisation can contribute a lot towards the improvement 
of the image of the organisation. 


The purpose of the public relations is to make the organisation 
look good to all people, who deal with it, in all its actions. As 
such, the public relations function evaluates public attitudes, 
coordinates the policies and procedures of the organisation with the 
public interest, and executes a programme of action which will help 
in earning public understanding and acceptance, and ultimately 
contribute towards the long-term stability and effectiveness of the 
organisation. How does the office perform this function is simple 
to understand. The office has usually the responsibility of receiving 
customers, shareholders, and general public, and entertaining their 
queries, requests, and complaints. Thus, it is the public relations 
officer and his staff (especially the receptionist at the counter) who 
remain in touch with the outside public. They are ina position to 
give a correct and positive image of the company, its policies, and 
personnel. “Che only care that the office manager has to take is that 


the personnel doing this task are knowledgeable, tactful, responsible 
smart, and courteous. 


IMPORTANCE OF AN OFFICE 


indispensable organ of the 
utility of an office is felt not only by man l panes. Fhe, 


ers, government, and the general public. 


l How 
an import 


ant role in modern organisations is 


1. Office is a storehou 
oreh The gr 
strength of an office lies in the fact that it acts as a useful data Pank 
for the organisation. Information originating in any part of the 


or ganisation, regarding any activity, is stored in tł The 

: 2 ri È 73 1 e Office h 

information available in C: t i ar t f 
fi ' 0 Valla the office an be Put to a wide va iety o 


se of valuable informatión. 


2. Office helps in formulatin b isi i 
their results. Decision making is Tre Gone vend alting 


ir, 1 Sat the core of manapi 
decisions cannot be made in vacuum ; they stand on teeming 
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of information, the information which is supplied by the office. It 
can, therefore, be said that the quality of decisions made by the 
management is as good as the information upon which they are 
based. How does the formulation of business decisions depend upon 
clerical services, provided by the office, is explained by means of an: 
illustration. Suppose the management is thinking of launching a 
vigorous sales promotion campaign for anew product recently 
introduced in the market. In this effort, the management would like 
to know how much expenditure is likely to be incurred in the various: 
sales promotion activities (such as advertising, personal selling, pub- 
licity, etc.), whether sufficient finances would be available, whether 
this outlay will upset the current and future operations of the busi- 
ness, whether sufficient personnel would be available, whether the 
company’s sales network would be able to undertake this additional 
burden, and a host of similar problems. The answers to many of 
these questions cannot be vague and general, rather have to be 
concrete and precise and fully backed by factual information. Now 
the question is : Who would supply such information ? Obviously, 
the office. Because some office work is involved with every activity 
and department of the enterprise, it would not be difficult for the 
office to collect all information and place it before the management 
in an organised form. After the sales promotion campaign has been 
launched, the management would be interested in evaluating the 
results of this activity, say whether the effort has really resulted into: 
the increase in sales revenue. This evaluation again would be faci- 
litated after obtaining relevant information from the office. 


3. Office serves 2s an effective channel of communication. Office 


serves as a channal of communication both for the managerial and 
non-managerial personnel in the organisation. The policy decisions: 
made by top management are communicated to the various levels of 
the organisation, by the office. In the same manner, the difficulties 
or suggestions of the workers (regarding the implementation of 
decisions made by top management) are communicated upwards by 
the office. This communication process helps in bridging the gap 
between the policy-making and policy-implementing levels. 


4. Office facilitates coordination. Coordination is the orderly 
synchronisation of the various efforts, resources, and timing which 
will ultimately result in the development of unity of purpose 10 
achieve the common goals. Office being the custodian of valuable 
information facilitates the bringing about of coordination among 
various activities of the organisation. 


5. Office provides a link between the organisation and other 
constituents. The importance of office is not confined only upto the 
management of the organisation, rather it extends to other consti- 
tuents also. This is explained below : 

(a) Office in relation to workers. Office extends a helping hand 
to workers by preparing their wage and salary bills and making 
arrangements for their payment. Office also helps in organising and 
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Operating various welfare schemes for workers, e.g., the pension, 
provident fund, and insurance schenies. 


(b) Office in relation to shareholders. Office plays a very useful 
tole towards shareholders insofar as it helps them in matters like 
issue of share Certificates, share transfer, dividend Warrant, notice 
of company meetings, and the like. 


(c) Office in relation to customers. It is through office that 
Customers are informed about the various goods and services offered 
by an organisation. Also, the complaints of customers are received 
and processed by the office and transmitted to the concerned indivi- 
duals and departments in the organisation. 


(d) Office in relation to government and general public. An 
Organisation maintains its relations with the government and general 
public through its office. The information regarding the implemen- 
tation of government rules and regulations is provided by the office. 
For the general Public, office performs the public relations function. 


RELATIONSHIP OF OFFICE WITH OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS 


5 The proceeding discussion about the concept, functions, and 
importance of office makes it very clear that an office exists for the 
entire organisation. It serves as a storehouse of information for all 
departments. It is the administrative nerve-centre and the policy 


Figure 1.1, Relationship 


of office with oth 
Die. er departments of a bu. 
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centre of the organisation. It is the medium through which the 
various functions of the organisation are sought to be performed in 
a coordinated way. Asa matter of fact, there exists a close relation- 
ship between the office and other departments of the organisation. 
The office is as much dependent upon other departments as others 
are dependent upon office. The office depends upon other depart- 
ments for the collection of information and feedback of results. 
Relationship of the office with some of the important departments of 
a business enterprise is illustrated in Figure 1.1 and explained 


below : 


Office and production department. The production department 
in a business enterprise is concerned with the provision of goods and 
services. The production manager has four basic responsibilities in 
this regard : (i) to ensure the production of goods in specified quan- 
tities, (ii) to meet the specified time schedules or delivery dates, (iii) 
to fulfil the quality requirements, and (iv) to perform all production 
operations at the minimum cost. 


The production functions cannot be satisfactorily performed if 
an efficient office does not exist in the organisation. It is the office 
that will inform the production manager, through relevant records, 
about the time schedules of production, the quantities of production, 
and the quality specifications of production. In this connection, it 
is desirable to make a special mention of the purchasing function. 
The function of purchasing is directly linked up with production, It 
is the office that makes arrangement for the procurement of raw 
materials and other production inputs at reasonable rates. It is from 
the office that raw materials and other supplies are issued to the 
production department, on requisition. It is the office that keeps a 
periodic check on the inventories and ensures their proper manage- 
ment. Thus, production department and office are closely related. 


Office and marketing department. The marketing department is 
concerned with the function of making goods and services available 
to the customers in a most satisfactory manner. For this, the mar- 
keting manager must make judicious decisions regarding product, 
physical distribution of goods, promotion of sales, and pricing of 
products. These decisions must be based upon an intelligent marke- 
ting research and organisation’s resources. 


The various marketing activities cannot be satisfactorily perfor- 
med if an efficient office does not exist in the organisation. It is the 
office that maintains records about the business customers—their 
location, economic status, buying habits, etc.—and the rival firms 
and their activities. It is through office that advertising and other 
sales promotion campaigns are initiated. It is the office that supplies 
the ‘cost figures’ for the determination of competitive prices. | It is 
the office that compiles relevant information about the activities of 
the salesforce employed in the firm, and helps in evaluating their 
performance. Apart from these services, the office helps the sales 
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department in sending quotations and orders to piven of eats 
and preparing invoices and related documents ont cok ae 
orders. It is, thus, very clear that one just gannont na : 
eficient marketing department in the absence of an efficient office. 


Office and finance department. The function of the aoe 
‘department is to Provide sufficient capital, at reasonable ne 
business so that its Operations can be conducted withou eny awa 
Tance. For this, the finance manager performs various coon oF 
Telating to the estimation of financial Tequirements, see 
funds in long-term and short-term assets, determination oi a 
Priate capital structure, identification of the various gonze AE RER 
Tetention of earnings and distribution of dividends, and adi 
tion of financial controls. ‘ 


In the performance of all these financial aa viies, Ao omes 
provides invaluable services to the finance Separtmen Ap idan 
information regarding the sources of anal yhe psi m ng 
capital by sending out advertisements (in the a Ne pt roa 
the investing public. Also, by maintaining recor pi hee 
capital raised from different sources, the office he ps: 8 in fies 
manager in periodically assessing the one rapi ai 
Structure. By compiling profit tigures, the office helps the boar ie 
directors in deciding about the rate of dividend. The office also 
makes available information, in classified form, about the members 
and their individual shareholding, Investments in various companies, 
and the like. Thus, right from the raising of share Capital to the 
distribution of dividends, an office Provides all kinds of services. 


Office and personnel department. The Personnel function is 
concerned with the human side of business. It aims at obtaining and 
maintaining a capable and effective workforce through Proper selec- 
tion, training, promotions and transfers, compensation, and indus- 
trial relations policies, 


These personnel activities are sought to be Performed with the 
help of an efficient office, For information Tegarding selection pro- 
cedures, training and development Programs, promotions and 
transfers Policies, labour absenteeism, industrial disputes, strikes and 
lockouts, welfare schemes like provident fund, etc., the Personnel 
department has to be depend upon an office. 


OFFICE WORK : a few concluding remarks 


„Before bringing the discussion, about the nature and functions 
of office, to a Close, it is thought desirable to very briefly clarify 
about the following two important aspects of office work : 

(a) Is office work non-productive ? : and 


(b) What is the nature and characteristics of the office work ? 
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deemed to be non-productive clerical operations leading to the 
accumulation of papers.: Those who are convinced by this line of 
reasoning always categorise a clerk making entries in a book, ora 
messenger carrying a piece of paper from one place to another, ora 
typist typing a letter, as “non-producer”. , 


Now a question arises : Is office work really non-productive ? 
Certainly, it could not be so. If the work of office employees were 
really non-productive, then, they would not have been employed in 
ever-increasing numbers for doing such jobs. And if this (/.e., our) 
argument is correct, it is equally certain thatthe logic that classes 
the clerk as a non-producer is at fault. Let us further clarify on 
this. A clerk making entries in a book may be producing a valuable 
and important record, without which the business possibly may not 
continue. Thus, for identifying the real product of an office worker 
we have to look beyond the papers. We have to look at the overall 
achievements of a business enterprise which could not have been 
possible without the clerk in the office. 


As a matter of fact, for many years, businessmen maintained 
that office work was non-productive. It was, therefore, hardly 
considered advisable and profitable to apply the principles of scienti- 
fic management to this important activity of business, as applied to 
production and marketing functions. But, today, the job ofa clerk 
is considered as productive as that ofa worker working on a lathe 
machine. Probably it is this realisation that made Henry Bruere.to 
remark, “The office has come to be recognised as a production unit 
whose efficiency is relatively as important as that of the manufactur- 
ing division”.* To clinch the issue, one can employ the economist’s 
language and say : “any agency that contributes to production is 
also production in the economic sense of the term”. 


(b) Nature and characteristics of office work. Office work is 
essentially concerned with providing information in the most efficient 
and economical manner. Thus, ‘information’ is the end-product of 
office. While dealing with the office problems, one should recognise 
that the office work cannot, and should not, be compared with other 
types of business activities, such as production and marketing. This 
is so because office work possesses certain distinctive features which 
just do not characterise any other activity of the organisation. These 


“include the following : 


(i) Office work. is facilitating in nature. The smooth and 
efficient performance of the various organisational activities is facili- 
tated by office work. Information, the product of office work, asa 
matter of fact, provides the edifice on which the structure of other 


activities is built. 


(ii) Office work makes indirect contributions in the accomp- 
lishment of enterprise goals. Unlike operating units of the business 


* C/F, Leffingwell and Robinson, op. cit., p. 1. 
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(like production and marketing), an office does not produce ce 
products, and therefore, makes no direct contributions | in the 
earning of profits. But, it does indirectiy contribute in the earning 


of profits by facilitating the work of other operating units of the 
business. , 


(iii) Unlike production and marketing functions, office work 
is not confined to a Particular area. Office work, in the form of in- 
formation, exists throughout the organisation. Since all the primary 
functions of the business enterprise require some office activities, 
office work is found to be carried out in all the functional Mepart- 
ments. Even when some office activities are centralised in the ‘general 


office’, stiil there will be some office activities located in the 
departments. 


(iv) The most peculiar feature of office work is in the nature 
of the difficulties involved in its measurement. It is so because 
Office work is essentially brain work ; there is wide variability of 
work from one person to another 3 it is indeed difficult to standar- 


dise several office operations ; and there is irregularity in flow of 
work. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 
Essay-type Questions s 


1. Define an office. What are the functions of a m 


odern office ? 
2. What is an ‘office’? State the importance of 


i i an Office in the 
business and discuss the various services rendered by it to the 
business. 


3. Describe the functions ofa modern office a 
the relationship of the office with the othe 
business organisation, 


4. “Office work means writing letters and receiving replies”, Do 
you think this statement fully covers the scope of office work ? 
Elucidate. 


Ss “Office does not Produce any article for sale ; therefore, office 
work is relatively unimportant”, Do you agree ? Give reasons 
for your answer. 


nd bring out clearly 
t departments in a 


6. Write an exhaustive note on the evolutio 
Short-answer Questions 
Give the definition of “office” as Suggested by J.C, Denyer., 
Explain the ‘public relations’ function of an office. i 


Explain the relationship of Office with marketing department. 
Is office work unproductive ? 


Describe the essential characteristics of office work, 


n of modern office, 


AEROS a 


2. Office Management and 
Organisation—Scope 
and Principles 


Learning Objectives 


O A detailed idea of the nature and process of office manage- 
ment 


O Office organisation: nature, steps, principles, factors of 
departmentation, span of management, delegation and decen- 
tralisation of authority, and organisation structure F 


Organisation charts and manuals e 


0 

O Centralisation and decentralisation of office services | 
© Departments and sections of a modern, big office »® 
o 


Office security and secrecy 


Introduction 


The demanding nature of business for increasing amount of 
information is one ofthe reasons for the growth of office function. 
To satisfy this demand with skill, without much cost, and minimum 
amount of friction, it is necessary to introduce an efficient and effec- + 
tive system of management and organisation. The system of manage-* 
ment and organisation should be such that it allows for the maxi-® 
mum satisfaction of requirements for office personnel, equipments, # 
and working facilities, and elicits best performance. ve 


In order to appreciate the importance of the system of office 
management and organisation, in its proper perspective, let us begin 


(1.17) 
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; ‘ 
with the working definitions of both ‘office management’ and ‘office 
organisation’. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


At the very outset, it may be clarified that the principles and 
techniques (or proces) that underlie all successful manana also 
apply to office management. Itcan, therefore, be said Hat e pror 
cess of management is the same and is applicable to the per Seite 
of any kind of work, and is given a name accordingly. ust as 
marketing management is the application of management process 
to the business activity of marketing, ‘in the same manner, otice 
management is that branch of management which is concerned with 
the efficient performance of office work, whenever and wherever that 
work is done. Specifically stated, “Office management is a process 
consisting of planning, organising, staffing, directing, and controlling, 
Performed to determine and a.complish stated abjectives by the use 
of human beings and other resources - It is preferred to define 
office management in the sense of a process because such a pers- 
pective clearly pinpoints that there is a system or method „which is 
methodical and scientific, of doing or managing a job. The 
process of office management, thus, has the following three essential 
elements : í 


(a) -Inputs (i.e., basic resources), like office personnel, working 
space, office machines and equipment, and office methods and 
procedures ; 


(b) Output (i.e., stated objectives), like providing information, 
clerical services, and the like ; and 


(c) The linking managerial process, consisting of such functions 
as planning, organising, staffing, directing, and controlling. 


A graphic presentation of the process of office management 
(Fig. 1.2), is given on page 1.18 ; the explanation of, these elements 
is attempted now, beginning first with the objectives that the office 
management tries to accomplish. 


(a) Useful Output (i.c., stated objectives) 


f Office management is concerned with the attainment of certain 
objectives, and office personnel are directed towards the attainment 


“of these objectives. The main objective of an office is to provide valu- 
Z“ able-information to management so that better and economical deci- 


“gions are made. Alongwith this main objective is also coupled a 
. sub-objective that an office should also contribute towards the main 


“objective of business, /.e., earning and maximisation of profit. We 


know that an office does not produce or distribute goods, it only 
assists in the. performance of these functions. As has already been 
described, an office indirectly contributes towards_ the profits of the 
enterprise by facilitating the functioning of operating units, on the 


——— —— 
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i i i he 
one hand, and by cutting down on its avoidable expenses, on t 
other hand. In other words, an office should provide efficient ana 
economical clerical services to the enterprise. Similarly, an oios maY 
also be called upon to perform other functions, such as cope 
the imaSe of the enterprise. An office tries to achieve t H po Je TN 
by performing the public relations function. It may he cl eee 
these objectives of office are not mutually exclusive pu in sf Rata 
dent in nature, i.e., they mutually support each othe aoe the 
accomplishment of one contributes towards the attainmen 
other. l : 


(b) Inputs (i.e, basic resources) 


To attain the stated objectives, an office has at its command. 
the basic resources. These resources are available with the office in 
the form of office men and women, office machines and Spe pment 
working sphce and other physical facilities, arid office methods an 
procedures. The process of management should aim at integrating 
human and other resources ina manner that leads to effective goal 
accomplishiment. Of all, the human resources are the most precious 
and difficult to manage. It is a well-known fact that an organisation. 
is as good as its people”. A proper management of human resources,. 
therefore, is essential for the Preservation and efficient functioning of 
office in an organisation. And for that it is the responsibility of well- 
trained office managers to ensure the fulfilment of personal goals of 
individuals as also to channel the individual’s quest for personal 


goals along the lines that contributes to the overall objectives of 
the office. 


(c) Linking Managerial Transformation Process 


The conversion of inputs into useful output is not an automatic 
process. It is facilitated through a well-established managerial 
process that links the office resources and transforms them into 
concrete goals. The office management process consists of functions 
of planning, organising, staffing, directing, and controlling. A brief 
description of these phases of the linking process is given below : 


(i) Planning. Through planning, the office manager deter- 
mines in advance what should be done. 


It involves looking ahead 
and preparing-for the future. Future events, instead of leaving them 
to chance, are made to happen in a certain recognised manner thro- 
ugh planning. Thus, planning is the consci 


i jl € ous determination of a 
course of action to achieve the desired results. Planning involves. 
"œ *both forecasting and decision making. Forecasting is a systematic . 


attempt to probe the future by reference from known facts, In fore- 

È Pasting, the office manager utilises past and present knowledge and 
»information in arriving at assumptions about the future happenings. 
Effective forecasting assists in making organisationally useful deci- 
“gions. In matters relating to the selection of Suitable office accom- 
émodation, buying office furniture and machines, and office supplies, 
intelligent forecasting plays’atr important. role. Planning also involves, 


to 
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choosing of a course of action from all available alternatives for 

accomplishing the desired results with the greatest economy and 

certainty. The office manager should always remember that properly 

coordinated planning activities extend present efficiency into the 

future with increased emphasis’on improvement. To-attain maximum 
efficiency and economy in its operations, the office manager must 

endeavour to prepare short-term (extending upto the time period of 
One year or less) and long term (upto five years or even more) plans. 

Short-term planning involves immediate training and scheduling, the 

development of procedures and forms to meet current situations, and 

the maintenance of specific programmes within the office. Into this 

period fits the deyelopment of methods and facilities for handling 

paper work and reports, mail collection, and many other jobs perfor- 

med daily. Long-range planning includes foreseeing future needs | 
and: developing plans for office space, improved : layout, and 

Provision for increased automation. In all its aspects, the effective 

execution of the office planning function depends upon the, use of 
goals, policies, procedures, methods, rules; strategies, and pro- 

grammes. . 


(ii) Organising. Organising is the next phase of the office 
managerial transformation process. The process of organising the- 
office work involves determining the activities required to achieve the 
office goals and each part of it ; the grouping of these activities into 
departments and sections ; the assignment of such groups of activities 
to specific positions and people ; the delegation of authority to carry 
out these. activities ; and the provisions for coordination of authority 
and informational relationships in the organisational structure. It 
may be noted that organisation structure (representing authority- 
responsibility relationships) results from the organising process and 
is the basic framework within which the office manager’s decision 
making behaviour occurs. Thus, it is the totality of office activities 
and authority relationships that constitutes the office organising 
function. 


(iii) Staffing. Given an organisation structure and well-defined 
jobs, the office manager must bring people into the organisation to 
actually perform the necessary office tasks. To perform this function, 
the office manager must specify requirements for positions and 
finding (recruiting), interviewing, selecting and training people. He 
must also determine compensation scales and other inducements that 
will attract suitable personnel. 


(iv) Directing. After planning, organising, and staffing, the 
office manager has to guide his staff towards achieving common goals. 
The manager must lead in the execution phase of the plans, H 
should establish an internal environment in which the, n embers 
the office staff become committed to office objectives and one 
which they enthusiastically cooperate in the group activities ani w 
performing their assigned tasks. Once subordinates are oriented, 
office manager has a continuous responsibility of guiding and lea 


them for better work Nt heel to work 
wey | J 
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zeal, confidence, and enthusiasm. Thus, directing includes super- 
vision, leadership, communication, and motivation. 


(v) Controlling. It includes those activities which are conte 
ned to compel events to conform to plans. Through control, the 
office manager determines whether the objectives are being aaa 5 
and takes corrective action when they are not. Measuring the e: ag 
tiveness of an office operation can indicate the quality of sonia 
achieved. How\well each job is done, how carefully each unit o 
activity is completed, and how efficiently various services are 
performed show how control is being exercised. 


The office manager must constantly bear in mind that the 
RT of aaen organising, staffing, directing, and controlling 
are not to be exercised apart from each other. „Rather, they should: 
be harmoniously blended with each other. This is the task of coordi- 
nation. ‘Coordination, as a matter of fact, is the essence of managing. 
Coordination permeates all the functions of management. It is the 
orderly synchronisation’ of the various efforts, fesources, and timing 
which will ultimately result in the development of unity of purpose 
to achieve the common goals. In the specific context of office, it: 
means the smooth merging of the various office services, such as 
communication, records management, correspondence and mail, 
physical facilities, and the like. 


Scientific Office Management 


In operating a business enterprise, management has two 
possible methods for making management decisions. The first is 
referred to as the traditional method, involving either a subjective or 
an intuitive evaluation of the problem and making of a decision. In. 
many cases, this method will also involve the copying of procedures 
or techniques employed by other companies in the industry. While 
it cannot be denied that this method has worked in the past in many 
cases, it also cannot be denied that this method has failed miserably 
inas many situations. The traditional method has given answers 
which were adequate years ago but are no longer so, and has. 
committed management to systems, controls, and procedures which 
has not been revised in light of the latest techniques and knowledge 
available. George R. Terry, the well-known authority on management, 
subdivides the traditional approach to problem solving into three 
types : (1) conventional, based on the theme of how our predecessors 
handled this problem ; (2) observational, which asks how other 
managers with this problem solved it ; and (3) systematic, which 
seeks a standard rule for every occurrence. 


+ The alternative method for solution is one which is much the 
product of our own century and is referred to as the scientific method. 
It attempts to replace the traditional hit-or-miss and rule-of-thumb 
method with an orderly, methodical programme for exploration, 
analysis, and decision making. This scientific method was taken. 
from the methodology of the physical and natural sciences: jt 
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embodies a systematic programme for analysis. Scientific manage- 
ment, then, consists of the application of the scientific method to 
solving the problems of today’s business. 


The scientific management method “is predicated upon two 
beliefs : 


1. that there is one best way of performing any operation, 
and 


2. that organised systematic analysis is superior to intuitive 
judgement in finding that one best way. It is based on the desire to 
solve a problem or situation by orderly analysis, starting with a 
careful identification of the problem, and proceeding logically to a 
solution. The technique, thus, involves both methodology and 
judgement. 


The term ‘scientific management’ originated with Frederick 
Winslow Taylor, who is also called the ‘Father of Scientific Manage- 
ment Movement’, in.the early 1900s, As) propounded by Taylor and 
his followers, the technique of scientific management involved the 
following elements : (i) scientific task and rate-setting, work improve- 
ment.(work study), etc. ; (ii) planning the task ; (iii) vocational 
selection and training ; (iv) standardisation (of working conditions, 
materials, equipment, etc.) ; (v) spécialisation in the administrative 
and organisational set-up; and (vi) mental revolution aiming at 
improving worker-management relations through perfect understand- 
ing, good faith, and incentive wage plans. 


The preceding description might give the impression of 
scientific management technique being relevant only in the field of 
industrial management. It may be pointed that though primarily 
intended for application in the field of industrial management, the 
principles and techniques of scientific management are applicable, in 
equal measure, to the problems of office organisation and manage- 
ment. Work standards, methods and procedures analysis, time 
standards, etc., haye been applied to the office organisation and they 
have resulted in a better measurement and closer control of office 
clerical operations and costs. Top management has come to require 
that the qualified office manager be thoroughly informed about and 
experienced in the application of these principles and practices and 
use them in his daily work, just as the production manager uses 
production controls in discharging his assignment. 


Hicks and Place* have suggested in a 14-point programme, a 
highly concentrated blue-print of possible applications of the 
scientific approach to office management. The major applications 
suggested are : x 


l; Establish the scientific pattern for analysing office problems 
in business and industry ; 


* CB. Hicks, and Irene Place, Office Management. Chapter 1. 
New York: Allyn & Bacon, 1956. 
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Segregate office management from clerical functions ; 
Centralise the control of office activities ; 

Apply mechanisation ; 

Study systems and procedures ; 

Apply motion study and work simplification ; 


Develop in-service training programmes that emphasise 
analytical thinking ; 


8. Develop manuals of instruction ; 
9. Improve office layout ; 
10. Use form control ; 
11. Use incentives ; 
12. Use record destruction schedules ; 
13. Use work measurement ; and 
14. Apply quality and quantity standards and controls. 


OFFICE ORGANISATION 
Nature and Importance 


UDAMAP WN 


Organising is an element of the management process by which 
people, functions, and physical factors are brought together to form 
a controllable (manageable) unit. When applied to the office, it 
involyes allocating duties and responsibilities among the office staff 
and defining their mutual relationships for efficient performance of 
all office work. Good organising is based upon a careful planning 
of what isto be done, who is todo it, and how it is to be done. 
Organising occurs at all levels of office operation————from the 
clerical employee who organises his work around his skills and 


Gers to the offize manager who Supervises the activities of different 
units. 


The need for proper organisation of office functions cannot be 


overemphasised, Good organisation results in the creation of a well: 
balanced, low-cost teamwork that performs the necessary work. 
Through organisation the duties of employees are determined and 
assigned so that responsibility may be fixed, and more efficient work 


fe isin dae through greater specialisation and better commu- 
ication. 


Process of Office Organisation 
The organising process consists of the following steps : 


(i) Identification of activities. This.is the first step in office 
organisation and aims at spelling out the various required activities. 
There is a wide variety of activities undertaken in an office which 
may relate to office aid services like letter typing, copying, cyclostyl- 
ing ; incoming and outgoing mail ; messenger services : maintaining 
of records including filing and indexing ; personnel services like 


— 


a 
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selecting, training, placing, promoting, and remunerating office 
people ; general services to the organisation ; etc. The manager can 
follow any method in undertaking this task of identifying activities. . 
The only thing to be guarded against is that no essential activity is 
left out and no non-essential activity is included. The identification 
of total activities would help in knowing the job of each individual 
and unit of the office. 


(ii) Grouping of activities. The second step is the grouping of 
closely related and similar. activities on the principle of ‘function of 
departmentation’ with further subdivision into sections and ultima- 
tely jobs. 


(iii) Assigning activities. The grouped activities are then 
assigned to various positions and departments, such as mailing 
department, filing department, stationery and office supplies depart- 
ment, correspondence department, etc. The process of assignment 
of activities is carried down to the operating leyel of office manage- 
ment. This step in the organising process creates responsibility and 
ensures continuity and certainty of work performance. 


(iv) Delegation of required authority. The immediately preced- 
ing step of ‘assignment of activities’ creates responsibility. To 
discharge this responsibility,’ the person “concerned must be given 
required authority. Corresponding to the nature of ‘duties, commen- 
surate authority must be granted to the subordinates for enabling 
them to make adequate work performance. The idea of authority 
delegation applies both to the operating and managerial work. 
When delegation relates to managerial work it may result in decen- 
tralisation of authority. 


Now it is to be observed that the various steps of office 
organisation result in concepts such as departmentation, span of 
management, organisation structure, authority relationships, and 
delegation and decentralisation of authority. Before discussing these 
concepts, however, a brief mention of the formal and informal orga- 
nisations and principles of office organisation is made. 


Formal and Informal Organisation 


The organising process, as outlined above, signifies the creation 
of a formal organisation in the office. Formal organisation refers to 
a structure of jobs and positions, with clearly defined functions 
and relationships, to achieve the office goals. This type of organisa- 
tion is manifest in organisation charts, manuals, rules of procedure, 
negotiation machinery, etc. It is often experienced that the formality 
in organisation structure leads to inflexibility, and it does not take 
into account the sentiments and values of individual employees, and 
above all it also acts as a damper on the spirit of initiative of people. 
In order to overcome these problems, there is a tendency on the 


` part of employees to form small social groups with their own status 


symbols, behaviour patterns, beliefs and objectives, different from, 
and often opposed to, the requirements and expectations of the for- 
mal organisation. .These social groups and their associated behaviour 
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i i isation. The experience shows: 
been called the informal organisation 1 sho 
ne a formal structure is established, the informal organisation 


emerges naturally within its framework. 


The office manager must take full note gh bath formal and 
i isati i i the office work done with. 
nformal organisations ifhe isto get y 
e ER Aey and advantage. Care should, however, be 
taken to make sure that informal, systems remain secondary to 
formal ones, otherwise long-term objectives may be lost in à maze of 
small group interests. It is the best if the office manager can have 
some measure of influence on informal organisation. Thus, the 
office manager’s concern should be with both formal and informal 
aspects of organisational structures and behaviour, and with an 
interaction between the two. 
Y 


Principles of Office Organisation 


A principle is a general rule or truth that may be expected to 
apply under similar conditions anywhere. Since organising is a 
universal problem in enterprises of all sorts, many principles have 
been found to underlie successful organisational relationships. The 
principles of organising are more in the nature of criteria for good 
organising. An exhaustive study of Principles of office organisation 
is neither possible nor desirable here, but a brief treatment of princi- 
ples that seems to have particular significance in the organising of 
office activities should furnish valuable background for analysing 
such problems in specific enterprises. Accordingly, a select group of 
following principles is being considered here : 


(1) Principle of unity of objectives. The principle of unity of 
objectives stresses two things: (i) that the objectives of an enter- 
prise, as a whole, and its parts must be defined and understood, and 
(ii) the fulfilment of the goal of a ‘part? (or function). must help in 
realising the objectives of the ‘whole’. In the context of a business 
office, the objective of office Management must be to coordinate the 
product or service is reduced and Productivity of the organisation is 
increased. Thus, office management is a facilitating function and 
helps in achieving the enterprise goals. 


(2) Principle of simplicity. Effective office organisation is. 
based upon simplest and clear-cut inter-relationships. Observance of 
this principle helps in Overcoming the phenomenon known as 
‘Parkinsons Law’, which unfortunately does occur at times in all 
types of organisation. C. Northcote Parkinson, who formulated 
this ‘law’, observed that work expands to fit the organisation that is 
developed to perform that work and that there is a tendency for 
each unit within an organisation to try to build up its importance by 
expanding the number of its personnel. 


(3) Principle of individual relationships.. This principle requires. 
that there must be a definite assignment of duties and responsibili- 
ties. There should also be established a clear line of authority. 
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Also, provision must be made for incentives to do the work effecti- 
vely, and each individual must know the inter-relationship of the 
work within the function and between various functions. The adop- 
tion of this principle will help the office manager in fixing responsi- 
bility for results, and stopping ‘buck-passing’. 


(4) Principle of functional similarity. In view of this principle, 
office jobs are defined by grouping similar functions into individual 
work assignments. This “principle is also employed to create 
departments, sections, and divisions within the office. 5 


(5) The scalar principle. The clearer the „line of authority 
from the top manager in'an Office to every subordinate position, the 
more effective will be the decision making and office communication 


system. + : 


(6) Principle of authority -commensurate with responsibility. 
This principle emphasises that each individual in the office must 
be given authority that is commensurate with his assigned responsi-~ 
bility so that he can discharge his duties satisfactorily. The non- 
observance of this principle often results into unpleasant situations 
in which either the individual will just do nothing, because he has 
not the authority, or he will assume the authority and go ahead “‘on 


his own”. 


(7) Principle of reporting to a single supervisor (unity of 
command). This principle establishes the reporting relationship of 
a subordinate to one superior. By reporting to only one supervisor, 
the office employee knows what is expected of him and the supervisor 
also knows exactly who reports to him. 


(8) Principle of span of management. For effective supervision 
and leadership, the number of subordinates under a supervisor 
should be limited. There is no pre-determined formula that rigidly 
defines the span of management. It should be decided after 
carefully studying each situation and analysing all the factors 
involved. 


(9) The exception principle. A good organisation is so arranged 
that only exceptionally complex problems and major deviations from 
plans are referred to the higher levels of management, and the routine 
matters are dealt with by persons at a lower level. This is called the 
‘exception principle’. 


(10) Principle of flexibility. The organisation structure must 
be flexible enough to accommodate changes occurring within and 


outside the enterprise. 


(11) Principle of stability. The office organisation structure 
should not only be flexible but stable too, that is, it should with- 
stand changes so as to meet objectives in an efficient and economical 


manner. 
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OFFICE DEPARTMENTATION 
Meaning and Importance 


After having identified the total work in an office, it is analysed 
and broken down into component activities as tasks. In the next 
place it is necessary to regroup, the related activities into units and 
subunits which are believed to be suitable for performance. This 
process of dividing related office activities into units and subunits 


for purposes of administration is referred to as office departmenta- 
tion. 


The task of departmentation, if done carefully, would enable 
the office to reap the advantages of specialisation (through the 
application of ‘division of labour’ principle). effective coordination, 


development of precious human talent, fixation of responsibility, and 
improved performance.* : 


Basis of Departmentation ° 


Before discussing the bases of departmentation, it needs to be 
clarified that in most offices, work is generally carried out in sectio- 
nal offices (7.e., offices attached to the different departments of the 
organisation performing certain activities concerning that depart- 
ment, however, under the control of the office manager), and general 
office (a, place where. common services, required by different depart- 
ments are located). The patterns of departmentation often vary, 
in sectional offices and the general or central office. In the following 
section, therefore, patterns of departmentation are discussed separa- 
tely for sectional offices and general office. 


(a) Departmentation of Sectional Offices. Because, sectional 
offices are attached to the various departments of the organisation, 
and, therefore, they usually follow the patterns of departmentation 
used by those departments. The patterns most commonly found in 
departments are groupings by (i) function, (i) product, (iii) geogra- 
phic area, (iv) customer, (v) process, (vi) time, and (vii) project. The 
first four bases of departmentation are very popular. Which basis to 
follow will be decided by the size of business and the nature of its 
Operations. For instance, a business enterprise dealing with several 
products will find it profitable to follow the grouping Pattern accor- 
ding to products handled, Similarly, a business enterprise doing its 
business over a widespread territory may find it expedient to follow- 
the pattern of departmentation by geographic area.** And, accor- 
dingly the pattern of sectional offices may be decided. 


(b) Departmentation of General Office. 


, f The following are the 
important patterns of grouping activities in the 


general office : 
(i) Departmentation on the basis of functions. According to 


* For details read R.K. Lele and J.P. Mahajan, Principles of Mana, nt 
Pp. 3.15—3.16. New Delhi: Pitambar Publishing Company, 198), ASEPE 


** Op. Cit, R.K. Lele and J.P. Mahajan, pp. 3.17—3.22, 
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this basis, all persons who perform the same kind of work are 
brought together——filing clerks in one section, mailing clerks in 
another section, stock and recordkeepers in another, and soon. In 
a big office, each of these functions may be further subdivided into 
alarge number of minor, derivative, or auxiliary functions. For 
instance, mailing function may be split into incoming mail and 
outgoing mail in the enterprise. . The adoption of functional depart- 
mentation brings in a number of benefits, namely, better supervision, 
clearer communication of technical and specialised information, and 
meaningful placement of equipment. 


(ii) Departmentation on the basis of job skills required. When 
the general office is departmented on this basis, employees doing the 
same level of work are brought together. For instance, employees. 
performing routine work, such as letter typing, cyclostyling, etc., are 
put together at one place. Those performing complex work, such as 
compiling cost figures, analysing sales, etc., are placed together. And 
those performing creative work, such as suggesting re-layout 
design, scientific office operations, etc., are grouped together. This 
basis of departmentation simplifies supervision, and helps in making 
a provision for separating creative workers from the rest of the 
staff, thus, contributing towards the productivity and efficiency of 
the office. 


(iii) Departmentatian on the basis of equipments used. In-this 
method, various office equipments are taken as base and similar 
equipments are grouped into separate units that are used for the 
performance of a task. For in-tance, all those using noisy machines 
(such as typewriters, data-processing equipment, etc.) may be put in 
one section, and those using noiseless machines (such as photocopy- 
ing machines, addressing machines, etc.) may be put in another 
section. This pattern of departmentation is usually employed for 
organising office work at the lower level. 


SPAN OF MANAGEMENT IN OFFICE 


Nature and Meaning 


The establishment of departments and sub-departments is not 
an end in itself. This is the starting point for several activities, such 
as coordination, control, delegation and decentralisation of authority, 


and span of management. 


The term ‘span of management’ refers to the number of subor- 
dinates a manager (or supervisor) can effectively supervise. It is a 
fact that no one can manage an infinite number of subordinates ; 
therefore, management must create departments each of which has a 
manager (or superior) in charge. 


Very often a question is asked : How many persons can a 
sup2rvisor manage effectively ? This question has been attempted 
by different persons and institutions at different times. Butall seem 
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to suggest different answers.* It would seem that, in practice, many 
factors may influence the span of management, the more important 
‘ones are discussed here. 


Factors Determining Span 


The following are some of the potent factors which have a 
tremendous bearing on the span of management in an Office : 


(1) Nature of work. This is the most influential factor in the 
realm of span of management. The specific factors which concern 
the nature of work are (i) the relative similarity or dissimilarity of 
jobs, (ii) the degree of interaction required, and (iii) the extent of 
‘standardised procedures used. The more similar the jobs, the wider 
the span can be. The more the required interaction, the narrower 
the span of management must be. Insofar.as the third sub-factor is 
concerned, the more routine the jobs of subordinates are, and greater 
the degree to which each job is performed by standardised methods, 
‘the wider the span can be.. 


(2) Qualities of the supervisor. A better qualified and more 
experienced supervisor will be able ‘to manage more employees 
effectively than a supervisor who is not so capable. The term ‘ability 


here also includes his ability to properly delegate authorily to his 
‘subordinates and also qualities of leadership. 


(3) Qualities of the subordinates. The ability and experience 
of subordinates also determine the span of management of their 
superiors. Ifthe employees reporting to a supervisor know their 
job fully and have a desire to accomplish the work, their superior 
‘can supervise more workers. Likewise, the better team work 


among workers enables a supervisor to increase his span of manage- 
ment. 


(4) Level of management. Whether the 
control belongs to the top, or middle, 
ment has a bearing on the span of 
first-line supervisor (supervisor havin 
control over office workers) will be ab 
workers than the office manager (top 
‘supervising a few departments. 


(5) Clarity of plan, definitenes 
ness of communication system. 


Person exercising 
or Operating level of manage- 
supervision. For example, the 
g the responsibility of direct 
le to effectively supervise more 
management level in the office) 


s of responsibilities, and effective- 
s€ In an office where the plans and 
policies are clear and easily understandable and the`functions and 
responsibilities at different levels are laid down in as definite 
terms as possible, the task of supervision is easier and the span of 
management can be wider. Similarly, if management is able to 


communicate clearly, precisely, and effectively, its span can be 
broader. 


° Fora brief resume, read R.K. Lele and J.P. Mahajan, Op. Cit , 3,25—3.26, 
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(6) The degree of physical dispersion. If all the persons to be 
assigned to a manager are located in one area and within his direct 
supervision, the manager can supervise relatively more people than 
the one whose persons are dispersed throughout the enterprise. 


A careful consideration of the factors listed above suggests that 
there cannot be any fixed number of subordinates under one super- 
visor. While deciding about the span of management, one must 
take into account all these factors in their totality. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY IN OFFICE 


Effective office organising, as is clear from the preceding 
discussion, does not end merely with dividing the organisation into 
smaller homogeneous units, and establishing the span of manage- 
ment. These units will have to be wedded together and their efforts 
directed towards the attainment of office objectives. This knitting 
together of the various units is accomplished through the sharing of 
authority affected by delegation. It is, therefore, desirable to under- 
stand the nature of authority before discussing the question of its 
delegation and decentralisation. 


‘Concept of Authority 
Authority is the right to decide, to direct others to take action, 


‘or to perform certain duties in achieving organisational or depart- 


mental goals. Thus, authority enables a manager to decide and 
command. Everyone will agree that an individual incharge of a 


department or a particular type of work should be given authority to 


execute that work properly. - 
Kinds of Authority 


The three main classifications of authority are (1) line,.(2) staff, 
and (3) functional. These are described below : 


Line authority refers to the direct authority which a superior 
exercises over his subordinates to ‘carry on orders and instructions. 
The exercise of this authority is always downward, that is, from a 
superior to a subordinate. When a manager has line authority, he is 
called ‘line manager’. 


Staff authority involves giving advice, counsel to line managers 
to carry on their operations. A manager with staff authority is called 
‘staff manager’. Staff managers have authority which is restricted to 
their functional area. The flow of this authority may be in any 
direction depending upon the need of such an advice. 


Functional authority is especially common in ofice manage- 
ment. It refers to the legitimate right which an individual or 
department may have celegated to it over specified processes, prac- 
tices, policies, or other matters relating to activities undertaken by 
personnel in departments other than its own. It obviously follows 
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that managers with functional authority can direct the efforts of 
others over whom they have no continuing line authority. This 
right is based on expertise in a narrow area of specialisation. It 
needs to be specifically noted that functional authority can be 
granted toa member of either line or staff department. It is most 
frequently conferred upon the staff man because he is usually the 
expert whose knowledge becomés the basis for functional controls. 
Whenever functional authority is given to line officer, it is known as 
“functional line authority’, and when given to a staff man, ıt is known 
as ‘functional staff authority’. 


In the context of an office, the office manager may possess line 
and staff authority. Whenever an office manager has authority to 
get action, that is, if he has the authority to say who shall do the 
office work, then, he has line authority. If his authority is limited to 
conducting surveys, or investigation, or making recommendations, he 
is a staff executive. 


Delegation of authority 


Meaning and Nature. Delegation means conferring authority 
from one executive or departmental unit to another in order to 
accomplish particular assignments. Delegation does not mean giving 
away authority. It is, of course,a revocable act. If the manager 
later regrets the decision, he retains the right of recall. Some of the 
chief characteristics of delegation are: (1) It enables a manager to 
function independently within the broad limits of authority specified ° 
by the superior. (2) Delegation has two aspects : (a) the superior 
who delegates authority to subordinates also gets authority from a 
higher position, and (b) the superior does not delegate the total 
authority, but retains a part of that. If that is not done, the superior 


cannot function. (3) A manager cannot delegate what he himself 
does not possess. 


Process of Delegation. The process of delegation consists of 
the following three aspects: (1) assignment of duties, (2) granting 
of authority, and (3) creation of accountability————accountabi- 


lity means obligation to carry out responsibility with the help of 
authority in relation to the jobs entrusted, 


Principles of Delegation. The following principles are guides 
to delegation of authority: (1) principle of functional definition ; 
(2) principle of delegation by results expected ; (3) principle of 
parity of authority and responsibility ; (4) Principle of absoluteness 
of responsibility, i.e., the superior cannot escape responsibility for 
the activities of subordinates whom authority has been delegated ; 
(5) principle of unity of command : and (6) principle of scalar line. 
Unless these principles are carefully followed, delegation may 


be ineffective office work may suffer, and the managerial process 
may be seriously impeded. 


Decentralisation of Authority 


Allied to the considerations of delegation is the related 
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question as to how much authority should be delegated. When a 
firm establishes subunits (called divisions and sections), when the 
division managers are given considerable autonomy in decision 
making, the organisation is considered to be decentralised. To the 
extent an organisation does not delegate a large degree of 
responsibility and authority in decision making, the organisation is 
considered to be centralised. It needs to be clarified that an orga- 
nisation is neither wholly centralised nor wholly decentralised. For 
some matters, it is decentralised ; while some mutters are exclusive 
preserve of top managers. 


Delegation is different from decentralisation. Some writers 
speak of delegation and decentralisation in the same breath as if 
they are “‘siamese twins’’. No doubt both delegation and decentrali- 
sation revolve around the distribution of authority in the organisation 
structure ; but this does not suggest that they are identical concepts. 
Decentralisation is the situation which results trom a systematic 
delegation of authority throughout the organisation. Delegation, 
onthe other hand, when takes place between a superior and a 
subordinate, it completes the process. Delegation becomes must for 
the organisation, decentralisation may be avoided. There can be 
delegation without decentralisation, but the reverse may not be 
true. Ú 


OFFICE ORGANISATION STRUCTURE 


Nature and Meaning 

The term ‘structure’ means the pattern in which the various 
parts are interrelated. The structure of the office organisation, 
thus, is the skeleton or framework for a group of individuals working 
together toward a common end. The structural framework shows 
where each job or position fits, i.e., the positions that must be 
subordinate to a particular person, and, in turn, the superior level 
to which an individual must report. Any person holding a position 
in an office reports to someone, and he, in turn, may also issue 
directives to those under his jurisdiction. The organisation structure 
isa pattern revealing interrelationships among employees and, as 
such, outlines positions, lines of communications, ‘authorities and 
responsibilities. Since organisation structure represents authority- 
responsibility relationships, it is also referred to as ‘forms of 
authority-responsibility relationships’, or simply ‘forms of authority- 
relationships’. 
Types of Office Organisation Structure 


It is indeed difficult to recommend one particular form of 
organisation structure for all offices and for all times. Designing 
of organisation structure is a matter of choice to meet the specific 
requirements of offices. However, the office manager may consider 
the following four kinds of organisation structure : (1) line organisa- 
tion, (2) line and staff organisation, (3) functional organisation, and 
(4) committee organisation. These are described below : 

1. Line Organisation 

One of the oldest forms of organisation is the line. It pre- 
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supposes complete authority at the top of the hierarchy. Authority 
flows from the top-most executive to the subordinate at the lowest 
level in a more or less straight line wh ich gives it the name ‘line 
organisation’. The line organisation is based on the scalar principle. 
The essence of the scalar principle is that in any organisation there 
must be a series of superior-subordinate relationships from the top 
of the organisation to every position inthe structure. There are 
two types of line organisation: (a) pure line organisation, and 
(b) departmental line organisation. Under the pure line organisa- 
tion, similar activities are performed at a particular level, each 
functions independent of the other level. In the departmental line 
organisation, on the other hand, the respective workers and super- 
visors are grouped on a functional basis, such as mailing, filing, 
indexing, etc. A typical line organisation structure in an office 
would appear as shown below : 


Chief Executive 
(Manager/Managing Director) 


Office Manager 


Supervisor Supervisor | Supervisor Supervisor 
Mailing Filing Stationery & Pay-roll 
Dept. Dept. Stores Dept. Dept. 


Clerical Staff Clerical Staff Clerical Staff Clerical Staft 
Figure : 1,3 Line Organisation in Office 


The line organisation structure has both merits and limitations. 
Some of the important advantages of the line structure are : (i) 
Simplicity. The line structure has a clear demarcation of lines of 
authority, responsibility, and accountability. (ii) Quick decision 
making. Since there are few, if any, people to consult when prob- 
lems arise, the answers can be obtained quickly. Many times, the 
speed of making the decision more than offsets the lack of accuracy 
in deciding what is to be accomplished. (iii) Flexibility. Quite 
often this structure provides more flexibility because on-the-spot 
options can be made use of. (iv) Unified control. This advantage of 
unified control is the result of the direct line of command. J 


The line organisation, however, suffers from the following 
limitations : (i rigidity and inflexibility, (ii) overburden for execu- 
tives, (iii) lack of specialisation, (iv) insufficient time available for 
managerial activities of planning and control. 

The line form of organisation is found in government offices 
in the offices of military organisations, and in ‘a few business offices. 
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There are relatively few business offices that follow ‘pure’ line orga- 
nisation. A relatively small business firm can use this structural 
arrangement quite effectively. 


2. Line and Staff Organisation 


As has been made clear that a relatively small firm can utilise 
line structure. However, the line organisation becomes ineffective 
asthe firm increases in size and complexity. The office manager 
‘for all seasons’ realises that his expertise is not adequate to fulfil 
the requirements of the job. Staff assistance is required for efficiency 
and economy of operations. When staff specialists are employed, 
the line organisation alters from a pure line to line and staff. A staff 
organisation——— consisting of specialists in office activities, such as 
forms design, operations research, standards specifications, etc. —--— 
assists the line in performing its functions. The line and staff orga- 
nisation structure istshown in the following Figure 1.4. 


Chief Executive 


Office Manager 


Supervisor 
Research 


Supervisor 
Communications 
Services 


Supervisor 
Storage 
& Retrieving 


| Supervisor 
Data 
Processing 


Systems and Records Mail Design 


| 

l 

l 

i} 

l 

| 

Procedures Reference É | 

Telephone Operations | 

Computer Research | 

Operations 1 
Intercom 

Fern p 3 Standards l 

cheduling! ecords 

S ER, Y) Retention Teletype i 1 

a Special l 

Specia Telegram Assignments | 


e Projects 


Figure : 1.4. Line and Staff Organisation 


In the above figure, the organisational units under several 
supervisors are shown. The supervisors of units without dotted 
lines around them have line authority, and those encircled have 
staff authority. Tt also needs to be carefully noted that even though 
a function is staff, the organisation for carrying out that function 
may bs line. To illustrate, under the office manager, the manage- 
ment of research unit is staf to the organisation as a whole, but the 


research unit itself is a line organisation with the work of forms 
design, operations research, etc. 
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The line and staff organisation has the following advantages ¥ 
(i) Making use of specialisation. Since a line manager can assign 
difficult problems for solution to staff personnel, he can concentrate 
on performing managerial activities. (i) Prospects of promotion. 
The line and staff organisation affords opportunities to the young 
specialists for training and promotion. 


This kind of structural arrangement has the following limita- 
tions : (i) The increased number and complexity of organisation 
may cause confusion and conflict between line and staff personnel. 
(ii) There is a tendency on the part of the staff officials to enlarge 
their domain by overstepping their bounds. Many staff personnel 
feel that line personnel are inept and must be guided ; this causes 
friction. 

3. Functional Organisation 


Under this type of structure, the whole task of office manage- 
ment and direction of subordinates is divided according to the type 
of work involved, and experts are placed incharge of the different 
aspects of the office work. In other words, in functional organisa- 
tion, the ‘function performed’ is the point of reference rather than 
the direct line of authority from one person to another, as in the 
line organisation. The person in-charge of a function follows it 
wherever it goes through the organisation. Having charge of it, he 
also controls the individual when he is working in that function. 
This means, if a person performs several functions, he will be under 
the direct charge of several individuals at various times. The 
functional organisational structure permits the in-charge (specialis:) 
to enforce his. directives within alimited and clearly defined scope 
of his authority. In an organisation, a particular type of report, a 
uniform way of handling some financial transaction, or a special 
way of handling invoices in several departments might call for some 
single type of functional control. The following chart depicts the 
functional organisational structure in an office : ji 


Chief Executive 


| 
Supervisor Supervisor Supervisor 
Filing “Mailing Records 
Dept. Dept, 


Clerical Workers 


Figure: 1.5. Functional Organisation 
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The following are the major advantages of functional organisa- 
tion : (i) Use of specialised skills of experts in-charge of activities 
throughout the organisation. (ii) Command authority. The 
functional staff specialists become the command authority, not 
merely the advisers. (iii) Job satisfaction. The specialist feels that 
he is making more contribution to the office work than would be 
Possible from a simple staff position. 


The disadvantages with functional organisation are several : 
(i) the problem of multiple subordination, (ji) line officers may lose 
interest when they find themselves as mere figure heads. 


Because of these disadvantages, this type of organisation 
structure should be employed with great caution. 


4. Committee Organisation 


Besides line, line and staff, and functional organisation, the 
other important form of organisation structure is committee. It 
may be noted that this organisational form does not exist by itself, 
but is usually employed in conjunction with or as a modification 
of the line, or line and staff, or functional organisation. Just as 
“staff’ modifies the ‘line’ to forma line and staff organisation, so 
the committee may also be added to form a line committee, or line 
and staff committee organisation. 


Committee organisation is quite popular in the modern orga- 
nisations. As the accumulation and specialisation of knowledge 
increases, creative solutions to complex problems will increasingly 
involve group processes. This fact partly explains the proliferation 
of numerous committees in modern organisations. 


A committee can be defined as a group of organisational 
members who discuss and develop solutions to problems. It can be 
either line, or staff, and can be established on a standing (permanent) 
or on an adhoc basis. Committees abound in all types of organi- 
sation — ——business and non-business, In business enterprises, the 
board of directors constitutes the committee at the highest level. 


The committee form of organisation offers several advantages : 
(1) Creativity. Through group discussions, committees can produce 
creative ideas to practically every organisational problem. (ii) Better 
communication. A committee can be an excellent means of trans- 
mitting information and ideas to interested organisational members. 
(iii) Motivation. By participating in discussions er decisions, a 
member feels motivated in accepting a situation or implementing a 
decision. (iy) Increased democratisation. When desired, a 
committee can be used to reduce ‘the tyranny of the executive head’, 
and to permit greater member participation in decision making. o) 
‘Coordination. Committees are extremely useful in coordinating 
plans as well as in facilitating their execution. 
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Some of the major potential drawbacks of. committees are also 
listed. (i) Committees can be excessively time consuming and 
costly. (ii) Committees have a tendency to compromise when agree- 
ment is not easily reached. Such compromised decisions are medi- 
core in quality. (iii) They can result in divided responsibility with 
no one feeling personally responsible. (iv) Indecision may lead toa 
breakdown of group action. (v) A committee can result in a tyranny 
of the minority. For example, cne very strong-minded and vocal 
committee member can often control the entire committee. 


Inspite of their drawbacks, committees can be used effectively, 
if not for decision making, at least for fruitful discussions. In this 
type of situation, capable specialists may discuss a problem, advance 
arguments, and make suggestions. This can then be transmitted to 
the proper authorities for consideration and necessary action. 


What kind of office structure to choose ? 


All the four types of organisation structures have their merits 
and limitations. It is, therefore, very difficult to recommend any one 
structure for all offices and for all times. Factors like size of the 
office, type of work involved, attitudes and expectations of the 
management, personnel to be employed, etc., have a significant 
bearing on the selection of a particular kind of structural arrange- 
ment. Whatever is the type of structure selected, it must be ensured 
that the specific requirements of office are reasonably met, overlapp- 
ing of duties and functions is avoided, and the constructive contribu- 
tions are made towards the enterprise goals. 


ORGANISATION CHARTS AND MANUALS 


Organisation Charts 


Organisation charts depict the structure of an organisation. 
They show the major functions and/or positions of the organisation 
and their interrelationships. Organisation charts are an endevour to 
record the formal relationships, the main lines of communication, 
and the downward flow of authority and responsibility through all 
the levels of the organisation hierarcy. Generally, companies have 
akey chart showing major components of the organisation, and a 
ayer of subsidiary charts depicting the various departments and 

ivisions. 


It is clear from the above that an organisation can have two 
types of charts : (a) personnel charts, depicting the position held by 
different individuals, and their names and designations, and (b) 
functional charts, depicting the functions performed by different 
divisions and units of the organisation. The following figures 1.6 (a) 
and p illustrate these two types of charts, especially as they exist in 
an Office. 
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Organisation Manuals - i 


Organisation charts provide limited information about an 
organisation’s structure and relationships among its components. 
Manuals complement and supplement organisation charts. Manuals 
set out in more details the job descriptions of various positions 
including their respective functions, duties and responsibilities, 
interactions and relationships with other parts ofthe organisation, 
salary scales, etc. Some ofthe more important manuals used in 
large organisations include : policy manuals, procedures manuais, 
filing manuals, correspondence manuals, records retention manuals, 
employee manuals, and the like. Smaller organisations have a 
tendency to combine several types of manuals into one. 


Advantages and limitations of Charts and Manuals 


The following are the important advantages of organisation 
charts and manuals : 


(1) Thought is needed in constructing charts and manuals, and 
this exercise forées executives to think more specifically about 
organisational relations. This helps them in increasing their under- 
standing about the organisation’s structure, their components, and 
their interrelationship. 


(2) Charts and manuals provide information to people who 
wish to know about the enterprise, and are useful in instructing new 
personnel on company organisation. 


(3) They form a basis for organisation change. This is facili- 
tated when the component parts of the organisation interact with 
each other and result into some difficulties. To correct these diffi- 
culties, changes are introduced. 


Organisation charts and manuals, however, suffer from the 
following limitations : 

(1) They soon become out of date. Incorporating relevant 
changes occurs much after the change. This may strike at their very 
relevance. 

2) They introduce rigidity into relationships as people tend to 
keep within their chartered areas and become too conscious of 
boundary lines. 

(3) Human relationships cannot be shown on paper, even 
when they can be defined and described. 

(4) They introduce (particularly forganisation charts) status 
problems. People may not wish comparisons to be made between 
themselves and others. š 


The discussion of limitations of organisation charts and 
manuals should not be taken to mean that they should not be main- 
tained. Rather, they indicate how these limitations should be 
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e so that charts and manuals can serve a useful purpose. To 
Ge note useful, they should be carefully complied, periodically 
reviewed, and regarded purely as an aid device. 


CENTRALISATION AND DECENTRALISATION OF 
OFFICE WORK 


Nature and Meaning 


Any discussion on office organisation would be incomplete 
without a specific reference to the ‘centralisation or decentralisation 
of office work’. At the very outset, it may be clarified that centrali- 
sation or decentralisation of office work should not be confused with 
‘centralisation and decentralisation of authority’. The discussion in 
the preceding sections relates to ‘centralisation and decentralisation 
of authority’. Although the principles laid down there are equally 
applicable in the centralisation and decentralisation of office work, in 
this section, however, we will analyse specific administrative arrange- 
ments for office work. 


In order to decide about centralisation and decentralisation of 
office work, it is important to understand the connotations of the two 
terms. In relation to the organisation of office work, centralisation 
means that the office services common to all sectional Offices (e.g. the 
services of typing, filing, duplicating, cleaning and maintenance, 
reception to visitors, etc.) are physically centralised in one depart- 
ment known as the “central office” or “general office”. The general 
office functions under the control, guidance, and supervision of the 
office manager. Under this arrangement, it will be the duty of the 
general office to provide such services to the functional offices. The 
functional departments of the office are : production office, purchase 
Office, sales office, accounts office, research office, etc. Decentralisa- 
tion of office work, on the other hand, means that each sectional (or 
functional) office will have its own staff to perform all these activities 
which are supposed to be performed by a general office. In other 
words, under this arrangement there will be no central office to 
provide these services. And the clerical staff in each sectional office 


will work under the guidance and control of the manager of that 
department. 


Merits and Limitations 


Complete centralisation or decentralisation of office work has 
its own merits and drawbacks. While deciding about centralisation 
or decentralisation, the management has to take into consideration 
the nature of business operations and the organisation structure. 
After weighing the merits and demerits of both the arrangements 
that the final decision should be taken. 


Evaluation of centralised arrangement. The centralisation of 
office work brings in the following advantages : (i) The office 
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manager’s job increases in status because of greater responsibility for 
all the office work. (ii) Office methods and procedures can be stan- 
dardised. (iii) Training programmes can be introduced to improve the 
job skills of office employees, in an integrated manner under the sole 
responsibility of the office manager. (iv) Cost studies and analyses of 
office work are possible, and can be used in suggesting ways and 
means of cost reduction and cost saving. (v) A better distribution 
of workload can be provided with the resultant saving in the cost of 
doing the work. 


The centralised arrangement is not without its drawbacks. 
Some of the serious drawbacks of centralisation are : (i) Time of per- 
sonnel is lost going to and from the centralised activity to the depart- 
ment where the work must be done, as in the case of centralised 
filing or centralised transcription department. (ii) Effort-consuming 
inconvenience results from centralisation when the office organisation 
is spread over a wide geographic area or is dispersed on several 
floors. (iii) The confidential nature of some of the information and 
records makes it impractical to place them ina centralised location. 
(iv) Centralisation requires that forms, records, and other office 
material be handled by those who may not be familiar with their use 
and application. (v) Work in a centralised organisation may be . 
performed in the order of receipt rather than in the order of impor- 
tance. 


Evaluation of decentralised arrangement. As noted above, some 
of the office activities can be better performed at the sectional offices 
of functional departments because of some advantages of the decent- 
ralised system. The following advantages are claimed for decentrali- 
sation : (i) Facilitates the development of executive ability and 
initiative on the part of a greater number of individuals within the 
organisation. (ii) Facilitates the accuracy and promptness of 
decisions where local executives are authorised to act, particularly if 
the organisation is widely dispersed geographically. (iii) Promotes a 
greater sense of responsibility for the all-round success ofa unit or 
department on the part of the executives in charge. (iv) Facilitates 
the protection of confidential matter. (v) Offers cost economies in 
the form of area wage differentials. 


Some of the major disadvantages of decentralisation of office 
activities are : (i) The office work of the organisation may not be 
evenly distributed between employees, as the volume of work may be 
different in different departments. (ii) There is duplication of work, 
machines, and equipment under the decentralised system. (iii) 
Because the office work is performed in different departments, it 
makes really difficult to standardise office methods, machines, and 
equipment. This leads to numerous problems of selection and train- 
ing of staff, and purchase and maintenance of machines and equip- 
ment. (iv) This system also makes difficult the task of coordination 
of work being performed in different departments. 
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Which arrangement to follow ? 


It is evident now that both complete centralisation and 
complete decentralisation of office work have their own advantages 
and disadvantages. However, inspite of this, an ‘in-between’ arrange- 
ment can be suggested for the organisation of office activities. This 
in-between arrangement is what can be called the ‘functional centrali- 
sation. Under functional centralisation, separate staff is allocated 
to each departmental office for performing those activities, which 
cannot be centralised, whereas all routine activities like correspon- 
dence, typing and duplicating, filing; mailing, etc., which are common 
to all departmental offices, are centralised in the general office. 
However, the control and coordination of all activities, both in the 


departmental ofñces and the general office, is vested in the office 
manager. 


DEPARTMENTS OF A MODERN OFFICE 


In the preceding sections, frequent and elaborate references 
have been made about the various departments of an office. Refore 
closing the discussion of this chapter, let us make a brief, but syste- 
matic, mention of these various office departments and their 


functions. The following are the main departments and sections of 
a modern office : 


(1) General or Central Office. This is the most talked about 
department of a modern office. For reasons of efficiency and 
economy, and to secure the benefits of specialisation, some of the 
services which are common to all the functional departments are 
centralised in a general office. These services are : correspondence, 
typing and duplicating, mailing, filing and indexing, data processing, 
secretarial work, and cleaning and maintenance. All these services 
are allotted to the separate sections of the general office. The func- 
tions of these sections are outlined below : 


(a) Correspondence section. The main function of the corres- 
Pondence section of the general office is to deal with the correspon- 
dence, both internal and external. The internal correspondence may 
pertain to the general office as well as the functional departments. 
The external correspondence concerns outside organisations and 
individuals. The main activities of this section include : receiving 
incoming mail, and dealing with them in terms of drafting replies, 
etc; 


(b) Typing and duplicating section. It is concerned with typing 
and duplicating of all material emerging from general as well as 
functional departments. In a small organisation, the activities of 
correspondence and typing and duplicating may be merged. 

(c) Mailing section. This section deals with the incoming and 
outgoing mail. The incoming mail is received, its contents are record- 
ed, it is sorted, and final] 


y distributed to the concerned depart- 
ments. The activities relating to outgoing mail concern maintaining 
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outward mail register ; despatching letters, reports, etc., to the res- 
pective addressees ; and also maintaining the postage book. It may 
be specified here that drafting replies to the incoming mail is not the 
responsibility of mailing section, but that of the correspondence 
section, 


(d)_ Filing and indexing section. This section is mainly _con- 
cerned with the preservation of records, and making them available 
to the concerned departments for reference and decision making. 


ie) Calculations and data processing section. This section is 
responsible for making calculations in regard to wage bill, issuing 
invoices, compiling and analysing cost figures, preparing financial 
statements and forecasts, and making available data to the manage- 
ment for decision making and results appraisal. Such a section 
becomes essential in a big organisation dealing with vast and 
complex mass of information. The use of computers is very common 
for such activities. 


(f) Secretarial section. The secretarial section is often housed 
in the general office. This section deals with functions such as 
issuance of shares, maintenance of registers of members and deben- 
ture holders, preparation and maintenance of necessary documents as 
required by the Companies Act, filing of returns with the Registrar 
of Companies, convening company meetings, preparing agenda, 
minutes, etc. 


(g) Cleaning and maintenance section. Ina big enterprise, the 
activities of cleaning the office and its furnishings, maintaining all 
building facilities, necessitate the creation ofa separate section. 


(2) Cash Office. The main function of this department is to 
handle cash transactions for the entire department. It maintains the 
daily cash register, ledger, petty cash book, and looks after bank 
transactions. For purposes of convenience, it is always better to 
have separate arrangement for petty cash transaction, within the cash 
department. 


(3) Purchase Office. The office attached to this department 
undertakes the tasks of purchase of machines and equipment, 
stationery and office supplies, and raw materials. It also maintains 
purchase journals and ledger, and other relevant papers and 
vouchers. 

(4) Accounts Office. This office is mainly concerned with the 
maintenance of books of account as prescribed by the appropriate 
authority ; preparation of final accounts, bank reconciliation state- 
ments, budget papers; maintenance of investment Tecords ; and 
reporting to the management from time to time regarding the finan- 
cial and liquidity position of the business for purposes of control. 


(5) Sales Office. The main function of this office is to deal 
with forms and recording relating to the sale of finished goods, 
marketing and advertising campaigns. It also does the other clerical 
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work relating to the receipt, checking, and recording of customers 
orders ; maintenance of sales journal and ledger ; collection of out- 
Standing bills, preparation of sales statistics, analysis of product 
costs, sales figures, etc. 


ffice performs the 
(6) Factory or Works Office. The factory o 

clerical activities regarding production planning and control, stock 
records and job records, checking and recording o 
requisition, etc. 


Departments of office : a few remarks. 


The discussion of the various departments of a modern office 
clearly reinforces two points : 


is ` ial for the entire organis- 
he office work is ‘essential for gan 
ation Cae IE any organisational activity that can be perfor- 
med without efficient clerical services. 


(2) That the organisation of office work follows the functional 
centralisation pattern—i.e., clerical services common to all depart- 
ments are arranged in the general office, and clerical Services needed 
by a particular functional department are arranged in that depart- 
ment. However, the control over clerical staff, both of the 
general office and functional departments, remains ‘with the office 
manager. 


OFFICE SECURITY AND SECRECY 


With the increasin 
tions, the problems of 
stealing of important d 
misappropriation of cash 
dential matters are com 
preventive measures are taken in t 
result into heavy losses and may bring disasters fi 
A question arises : What should be done to 


and secrecy of the office ? Some of the steps that m i 
this regard are discussed below : i eee 


‘Office Security 


__ Office security refers to the protection of assets and documents 
against theft, pilferage, damage, destruction, and misappropriation, 
Some of the effective Steps that may be taken by the office manager 
to ensure office security may include the following $ 

(1) For the overall security of the office 


security staff may be appointed under the s 
officer. 


Premises and assets, the 
Upervision of a secruity 
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(2) For the safekeeping of valuable documents and records (like 
title deeds, contracts, shares, debentures, and other securities), safes, 
lockers, and strong rooms can be used. 


(3) To protect office assets (like furniture, machines, building, 
etc.) against damage and destruction, say on account of fire, the use 
of fireproof building, automatic sprinkler services, and alarms may be 
made. 


(4) To protect the office against the danger of theft and burg- 
lary, burglar alarms can be used. These days burglar alarms are 
available which can be divided into those which set off a ringing bell 
and those which automatically contact the local police station. 


(5) To protect valuable documents and assets against misuse or 
misappropriation, the systems of ‘internal control’ and ‘fidelity 
guarantee’ may be introduced. In the system of internal control, the 
duties to be performed in an office or organisation as a whole are so 
organised that so far as possible the work of one member of the staff 
or group of members is independently checked by some other member 
or members of the staff. This is effected by putting into practice vari- 
ous rules and arrangements of which the following are examples : 
(i) The work is spread between several members of the staff, so that 
the efforts of each one act asa check on the work of some other 
member. (ii) The duties of each member of the staff are changed 
periodically, so that fraud or collusion can be more easily discovered. 
Apart from the internal control, the system of fidelity guarantee may 
also be used. The system of fidelity guarantee is a protection against 
loss from fraudulent or dishonest acts of persons covered by the 
agreement. 


Office Secrecy 


Office secrecy refers to the maintenance of confidentiality or 
privacy of the office records and activities. The need of office secrecy 
has assumed greater importance in modern offices employing costly 
and sophisticated technology and operating in the midst of keen com- 
petition. The important steps that may be taken by the office manager 
to ensure office secrecy may include the following : 


(1) The private secretary of the office manager or some trusted 
clerk may be designated to handle all the confidential documents and 


records. 


(2) Confidential documents and records should be separated 
from the routine papers and stored in theft and fire proof lockers or 
safes, and should be accessible only to the office manager, private 
secretary, or very high officials. 


(3) Having a service agreement with the employees with a 
‘secrecy clause’. This should bind the employees not to disclose con- 
fidential matters to anyone who may use them against the interests of 
the organisation. 
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(4) Properly ‘screening’ the people who may want to inspect 


the accounts and properties of the organisation. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Essay-type Questions 


1. 


Define ‘office management’ and state all the important activities 
which are included in office management. 


Define ‘office organisation’. State the important principles of 
office organisation. 


G ity” *responsibility’. Also explain the follow- 
RE Cpe ok areas delegable authority and respon- 
sibility and (c) authority is never equal to responsibility. 


What is meant by ‘centralisation of office services’ ? What are 
its advantages ? Discuss the services in which centralisation is 
more desirable. 


Describe the main departments of a modern business office. 
Tilustrate your answer with a simple organisation chart. 


Short-answer Questions 


eyo 


Ps 


Define ‘scientific office management’. 
Define ‘office departmentation’. 


Outline the factors that determine the span of management in 
office. 
What are the important principles of delegation of authority ? 


Write notes on (a) organisation charts, and (b) office security 
and secrecy. 


3. The Office Manager 


Learning Objectives 


O The dynamic role of the office manager 


Variety of titles used to describe the responsibilities and 
status of office manager in modern organisations 


Oo 

O “Authority enjoyed, desirable qualifications needed, and 
necessary skills possessed by the office manager 

(m 


Office manager : consideration of a few more important 
aspects 


The Dynamic Role of Office Manager 


The task of providing efficient and economical c 


f lerical services 
is the responsibility of the office manager. The office manager 


Performs this responsibility by converting office Tesources (inputs) 
into a useful enterprise (output) through the managerial 
(linking transformation process). The managerial process j 
the functions of planning, organising, staffing, directing, and con- 
trolling of office personnel and facilities so that they are effective in 
goal accomplishment. Specifically stated, the office ma 
ceives the functions his department has to perform 


and with other departments, and inspires people Associated with him 
to work towards common objectives. To be Precise, the job of the 


mance of activities by his staff in order to accomplish subordinates? 
personal as well as office goals. The office manager, thus, is a 
dynamic and activating element as the task of office Organisation and 
management is implemented through him. 


(1.49 ) 
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In modern times, the tasks of the office manager are wide, 
varied, and ever-enlarging. The office manager today must not only 
organise and manage office to perforin informational and operational 
functions. Rather, he must take his place in the organisation of 
the enterprise, prepared to share the responsibility for keeping it 
dynamic and competitive. He must be aware of, and equipped to, 
handle new specialities such as systems, automation, and operations 
research. In other words, it is expected of the office manager to 
perform well in several capacities. His planning should be imagina- 
tive, his leadership should be inspiring, and his grasp of the dimen- 
sions of the enterprise should be comprehensive. 


Variety of Titles and Position of Office Manager 


The person in-charge of the office activities is given a wide 
variety of titles. The formal and well familiar title of Office Manager 
has been retained by many, whereas many others in-charge of the 
office functions have received new titles or have been promoted to 
positions with additional responsibilities. The more popular titles 
are : Administrative Manager ; Manager, Office Services ; Superin- 
tendent, General Office Services ; General Manager, Office Services ; 
Supervisor, Administrative Services ; and the like. 


It may be mentioned that in some organisations, the title used 
is meaningful and is decided after taking into account the specific 
pattern of responsibilities. In one firm, for instance, the main office 
activities may be accounting and finance, and the person in-charge 
might be called the ‘Accountant’ or the ‘Controller of Finance’ with 
the added supervision of correspondence, mailing, filing, and general 
office services. The title which is being increasingly used in many 
big offices these days is ‘Administrative Office Manager’. The use 
of this title reflects the enlarged scope of the office manager’s status 
and responsibilities——ranging from the basic service of providing 
information and performing operational functions to occupying a 
responsible place in ensuring the dynamism and effectiveness of the 
enterprise in the midst of competitive business environment. 


Inspite of these varying titles, however, the position of the 
office manager must not be underrated. As a general rule, if a person 
is expected to perform the various technical and managerial office 
activities, he should be accorded the status at par with other func- 
tional executives like production and marketing managers. To 
effectively carry out the task of office management, he should be 
allowed to have a team of subordinates to whom he can allocate 
various office activities. An organisation bestowing upon the office 
manager the status of a full-fledged functional executive can justify 
the importance of efficient clerical services, and can expect the 
office manager to ensure the proper implementation of policies 
formulated by the management. 
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AUTHORITY OF THE OFFICE MANAGER 


A question is often asked: What authority does an office 
manager enjoy ? Before saying anything about the authority of the, 
office manager, it is desirable to define the term ‘authority’ and know 
about its various kinds. 


As has already been defined and it is being restated that autho- 
rity is the right to decide, to direct others to take action, or to per- 
form certain duties in achieving organisational goals. One can distin- 
guish among three types ol authority ; line, staff, and functional, 
Line authority refers to the direct authority which a superior exer- 
cises over his subordinates to carry out orders and instructions. Staff 
authority, on the other hand, involves giving advice, counsel to line 
managers to carry out the operations. However, functional authority 
means the legitimate right which an individual or department may 
have delegated to it over specified processes, practices, policies, or 
other matters relating to activities undertaken by personnel in depart- 
ments other than its own. This right is generally based on expertise 
in a narrow area of specialisation. In an organisation, some execu- 
tives have line authority, others have only staff authority, and 
still others may have functional authority, while still others may have 
more than one kind of authority depending upon the system of 
organisation. Let us know about the position of the office manager, 
in this regard. 


Ordinarily, a company has a general office under the charge of 
the office manager, and the office manager enjoys line authority 
within the general office. In sucha situation, the office manager 
has complete command over all the factors concerned in the 
operation of his department. He determines what work shall be 
done, how it shall be done, who shall do it, and when. Outside 
the general office, the office manager may have staff or functional 
authority. In those cases where the office activities are arranged in 
the functional departments, the office manager generally performs 
advisory functions and enjoys staff authority because departmental. 
clerks are not working according to his orders. In such cases, his 
authority is limited to conducting surveys or investigations and 
making recommendations about how the work should be done in 
those departments, and hence he is a staff executive. Outside the 
general office, even when he has the authority to put his recom- 
mendations into effect, he is still a staff executive. The office 
manager, however, enjoys the functional authority when he js 
responsible for the office function of the company wherever the 
work is performed——at the main office, at the branch offices, and 
at factory offices. The functional office manager is responsible 
for determining how the office work is to be performed and for 
seeing that it is performed that way. To avoid confusion, let us 
differentiate between the functional manager and any other office 
manager. The only difference between the functional office mana- 
ger and any other office manager is that most office managers are 
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limited in jurisdiction to the groups under their immediate personal 
supervision, while the functional office manager's jurisdiction over 
clerical work is unlimited——he is responsible for office and clerical 
work wherever it is performed in the enterprise. The departmental 
‘head still retains, of course, the authority to indicate what work is to 
be done, as well as to determine which tasks shall have priority. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE OFFICE MANAGER 


The necessary qualifications to be possessed by an office 
manager are not prescribed by law ; however, since the office work is 
vital for the successful operation of an organisation, it is necessary 
that the office manager possesses certain qualifications. These quali- 
fications may be categorised into the following broad heads : 


(1) Formal education and training ; 
(2) Experience ; and 
(3) Personal qualities. 


These are very briefly described below : 


Formal Education and Training 


Today, when many office workers are college trained, it seems 
desirable, if not altogether necessary, that the office manager has 
college education. Although no minimum educational and profes- 
sional qualifications can be precisely suggested, it, however, seems 
reasonable that the office manager has undergone a formal course of 
study in commerce, business management, and accounting. It would 
be sufficiently acceptable if the office manager holds an academic 
degree, or a diploma, or a certificate of a recognised university, or a 
professional institution. Nevertheless, the academic college education 
followed by special training in business procedures may be equally 
valuable. Sooner or later, the education should include a thorough 
training in office management, systems and procedures, and data 
processing applications. 


Experience 


Although formal education and training are desirable to under- 
stand and handle the complexities of office operations, it is, however, 
a very poor substitute for practical experience. To be successful, it 
is imperative that the office manager hasa wide and varied 
experience of real work situations. The more he is familiar with the 
purposes, duties, and requirements of the office and the organisation, 
the more valuable it will be. But more certainly he should be 
thoroughly familiar with the clerical requirements of all departments ; 
if he isnot, he should at once make it his special endeavour to 
become so. Frequently the question is raised : Should this experien 
be with the concern for whom he plans to be the office manager ? 
The arguments are boih pro and con. It is desirable that the 
experience be gained in as many different companies as possible, but 
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the experience immediately preceding the assumption of the duties of 
office manager should be with the firm for which he expects to be 
the administrative in-charge. $ 


Personal Qualities 


The main task of the office manager is to get things done 
efficiently and economically through his clerical staff. To achieve 
this objective, the office manager must possess certajn personal 
qualities of head and heart. Those personal qualities which will 
enable the office manager to get the work done would include intelli- 
gence, self-confidence, emotional stability, scientific attitude, winning 
personality, broad vision, organisational understanding, analytical 
ability, leadership quality, liaison capacity, ability to delegate, and 
the like. Although age, sex, and appearance are also some ofthe 
personal qualifications which determine the success of an office mana- 
ger, they are, however, not the deciding factors in his total success. 
Although there is no substitute for these personal qualities and each 
quality is important in itself, J.C. Denyer, however, places maximum 
importance on leadership. In the words of Denyer, ‘‘Perhaps the 
greatest quality required of any supervisor or office manager is the 
same as is needed from any other member of management, i.e., 
‘leadership’. This has been defined as the ability to enthuse, to 
inspire, and guide subordinates. The essence of leadership is the 
ability to get the best out of people, as well as getting them to work 
as a team instead of as individuals”.* 


MANAGERIAL SKILLS OF OFFICE MANAGER 


The performance of the task of office organisation and manage- 
ment depends upon the creative and innovative attributes of the 
office manager. These attributes, often referred to as ‘managerial 
skills, should be viewed differently from the qualifications of the 
office manager, discussed in the previous section. The discussion of 
qualifications is more relevant for the appointment ofthe office 
manager. Whereas, the consideration of managerial skills assumes 
significance only after the office manager has been appointed, and is 
now to carry out the duties of his job. Of course, the two (qualifi- 
cations and skills) may overlap. 


Now are discussed the following four types of skills required by 
the office manager : 

(1) Technical skill ; 

(2) Human skill ; 

(3) Conceptual skill ; and 

(4) Decision making skill. 
Technical skill 


Technical skill is the ability to work with the resources in a 


* J.C. Denyer, Office Management Third Edition, pp. 13—14. London: , 
Macdonald And Evans Limited, 1969, 
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Particular area of expertise. In an office, this refers to the making 
of records, using records, preserving them for future reference, 
selection and utilisation of office space, designing of office layout, 
procurement and maintenance of office machines and equipment, 
purchase of office stationery and supplies, arrangement of proper 
correspondence and mailing facilities including filing and indexing, 
and the like. The first-line supervisor in an office will need greater 
knowledge of the technical parts. However, the office manager of a 
small organisation would need a lot of technical skill. 


Human Skill 


Human skill is the ability to work with, motivate, and counsel 
other people, both as individuals as well as members of a work 
team. Since office work is performed by human beings, the office 
manager has to determine what abilities are needed in doing the 
office work effectively, providing those abilities in the form of 
competent individuals, and directing and supervising their efforts. 
Thus, human skill of the office manager aims at improving the 
inter-personal aspect of management. It obviously presupposes an 
understanding of human nature and behaviour. Human nature and 
behaviour is a complex made up of beliefs, hopes, ambitions, and 
interaction. Thus, human skill is related with instructing, guiding, 
and inspiring human factor to achieve office goals. This demands 
leadership, organisational, and communication skills on the part of 
office manager. Leadership involves getting things done through 
others and motivating them to do what the leader wants them to do. 
Organisational Skill involves viewing problems from the organisational 
Perspective. The office manager by the use of this skill tries to. 
appreciate the effect on behaviour of authority, status, and informal 
group norms. Communication involves the conveying of ideas and 
Policies of the organisation to subordinates, The ability to commu- 
nicate effectively can improve the managerial and leadership skills of 
the individual. 


Conceptual Skill 


b Conceptual skill is the ability to coordinate and integrate a 
variety of factors, both internal and external. The office manager 
needs to view situations and determine the interrelatedness of various. 
factors. That is, he must see how the parts and variables fit together 
to form a system. Conceptual skill permits an executive to generalise 
solutions of problems to concrete situations. 5 


_ _As is very obvious now that the office acts as a coordinating 
activity of business. It is the duty of the office Manager to establish 
the office function with relation to other functions of the business 
There is to be full cooperation and coordination between the office 
manager and the managers of other departments in the organisation 
if all the functions of management are to be performed efficiently. 
The aspect of organisational coordination is vital to the success of 
office management. Within the office, the office Manager must 
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understand the interrelationship among mailing department, filing 
department, office stationery and supplies department, correspondence 
department, and other departments. Similarly, the office manager 
must coordinate the office work with other organisational activities, 
such as production, marketing, personnel and finance. 


Decision Making Skill 


Decision making is the ability to see a problem and work out 
a practical solution to that problem. If the office managers merely 
“see” the problem and become “problem watchers”, they will fail. 
The office managers must also have that valuable skill of being able 
to design a workable solution in the light of the realities they face. 


It may be pointed that the office manager must possess these 
managerial qualities if he is to be successful in providing efficient and 
economical clerical services. Ina small office, technical skills are 
more important. Ifthe office is big, with different departments, 
technical jobs can be entrusted to office clerks and the office manager 
can concentrate on conceptual and decision making aspects. In any 
case, however, human skill is always needed. 


OFFICE MANAGER : A FEW MORE ASPECTS 


It will not be out of context to consider a few other important 
aspects of the office manager’s job. The following section specifi- 
cally spells out the problems of selection and training of office 
manager, considers the question as to what size office should have 
an office manager, and, finally, points to the future of the office 
manager. 


Selection of the Office Manager 


The quality of office manager, as it must have become very 
clear now, is one of the most determining factors for the efficient 
and economical supply of clerical services in the organisation. It 
clearly follows, therefore, that the selection of the office manager 
should not be taken non-seriously by the management. Selecting 
an office manager in many respects is similar to selecting other 
employees in the organisation. A properly drawn job description 
(indicating the requirements of the job) and job specification 
(indicating qualities demanded from the job holder) will go a long 
way in selecting an appropriate person for the job. From this 
angle, the search for the right person will center on two sources : 
(i) from within the firm, or (ii) from outside the firm. The final 
selection will be made after carefully weighing the pros and cons of 
both sources. 


Promotion from within has something to recommend. The 
biggest advantage of using a present employee would be his familia- 
rity with the operations of the office. With years of experience in 
one or several departments, and with a wide acquaintance with 
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executives, employees, and persons interacting with the firm, he is 
ina position to take over with little difficulty. This policy also 
ensures organisational stability from continuity of employment. Also, 
Persons under consideration can be observed for some time by execu- 
tives who will make the choice. Most of the organisations have a 
sizable investment in their employees, and using the employees’ 
abilities to their fullest extent improves the organisation’s return on 
its investment. 


The long experience of executives generally suggests that inspite 
of these great benefits for promoting from within the firm, the office 
manager may have to be appointed from outside the firm. It is 
because of certain limitations of the policy of promotion from within. 
It is quite possible that a person with requisite qualifications may 
not be available within the firm. Or, else, when such a Person is 
available he may not be willing to assume newer and greater 
Tesponsibilities. Another problem could be that because of jealousies 
and internal friction, no one in the organisation really commands 
the respect of the fellow workers. Also, people from within the 
organisation may have their vested interests in the enterprise, and 
they may prevent new innovations and fresh ideas coming to the 
organisation, and hence hamper the growth and development of the 
enterprise. Obviously, without the “infusion of new blood” there is 


every danger of the office system getting stagnant, repetitious, and 
overly conformist. 


Training of the Office Manager 


J A good office manager must look 
it. One important way to do this is to train him so that he is able 
to cope with new demands, new problems, and new challenges. 


While talking about the training of office 
important to state the difference and relationship be 
and ‘development’. The term training refers to the p 
facilitate the learning process. and development mea 
an individual makes in learning how to ‘perform the job. Thus, 


training is the cause (means) and development is the consequence 
(objective). 


manager, it is 
tween ‘training’ 
rogrammes that 


Imparting training to the office manager, like other managerial 
personnel, is the responsibility of the top management. The personnel 
department of the organisation, however, assists the top manage- 
ment in the organisation of training programmes. A wide variety of 
training methods for office managers is in vogue. It must be kept in 
view that the training methods available for office managers are, to a 
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large extent, similar to the methods of training for office supervisors, 
but certainly different from the ones used for office clerks. The 
training methods for office clerks are not discussed in this section. 
Insofar as the training methods for office managers are concerned, 
they can be broadly divided into two categories : (1) On-the-job, 
and (2) off-the-job training methods. The on-the-job training is 
concerned with developing office managers in the present job. The 
more important on-the-job training methods include : experience, 
coaching and counselling, and understudy programme ; job 
rotation ; temporary promotions to higher jobs ; membership of 
organisational committees. The off-the-job training methods develop 
the abilities of office managers away from the job. The more popular 
off-the-job methods include : conference programmes ; management 
programmes conducted by management associations, educational 
institutions, and other agencies ; sensitivity training ; transactional 
analysis; and other methods like role-playing, self-improvement 
programmes, and performance appraisal.* 


What Size Office should have Office Manager ? 


It is sometime erroneously believed that the office manager is 
needed in a big enterprise. This kind of belief has come to gain 
ground perhaps because an office manager’s presence become 
patently obvious in a large organisation where he has to handle very 
many tasks. However, this is not so. Every organisation, regardless 
of its size and type, does need some kind of office work, and, there- 
fore, has to entrust this responsibility to someone, whatever 
designation used (generally the title used is ‘office manager’). An 
office manager, therefore, isa person who does the task of office 
organisation and management. In a small organisation, if the owner 
himself is performing this task, then he is the office manager. Thus, 
whether the office function shall be exercised by one individual who 
gives his entire time to itor only part of his time, or whether this 
function shall be split among several individuals is usually dependent 
upon so many factors. 


Future of the Office Manager 


Anyone can foresee a brilliant future for the office managers. 
Expansion of the office work is on the increase. Organisational 
activities are becoming increasingly complex. Greater dependence 
of the management on the products of the office (i.e., information) 
makes office manager’s position increasingly important. Stepped: up 
controls throughout the organisation make his coordination essential 
because it is the office manager who will regulate much of the 
material on which decision making is based. This bright future for 
office managers will bring in its stride certain formidable challenges 


* For a detailed treatment of these methods, read : R.K. Lele, and J.P. 
Mahajan, Principles of Management. Pp. 4.27—4.35. New Delhi: Pitambar 
Publishing Company, 1982. 
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as well as lucrative opportunities. Office managers of tomorrow 
will have to set themseives to discover the range of possibilities of 
scientific management and make it their profession. This will, then, 
certainly give the office managers the attention they deserve but not 
hitherto sometimes accorded. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Essay-type Questions 


1 


4. 


Give a brief account of the job of office manager ina modern 
office. Do various titles, used for office manager, make any 
difference in his job ? 


What is the position and authority of an office manager in an 
organisation ? 


Briefly discuss the qualifications needed for the position of 
office manager. 


Explain the various skills needed of an effective office manager. 


Short-answer Questions 


What qualifications make an office manager effective ? 
What size of office should have an office manager ? 


What are the challen 


MANT ges and tasks facing future office 
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Section II. Planning Physical 
Facilities For Office 


Chapter 4. Office Accommodation and Location 
Chapter 5. Office Layout 


Chapter 6. Working Environment 
x (physiological and psychological aspects} 
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4. Office Accommodation 
& Location 


Learning Objectives 
O Concept of office accommodation and its significance 


© Factors to be considered in providing office accommodation — 
location, ownership or rental or lease basis, size and shape, 
cost, and other factors. 


O A special treatment of the problem of office location 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATION 


Nature and significance 


‘Office accommodation’ refers to the total space (or physical 
area) required to carry out the office activities. In other words, it is 
the space required for installing office machines and equipment, 
providing place for office personnel to perform their jobs (general 
office for clerical staff, private offices for executives, etc.), allowing 
sufficient space for office facilities (such as stairs, corridors, lavato- 
ries, recreation or rest rooms, reception counter, etc.). The space 
available with the office must be sufficient enough for current office 
operations as well as to accommodate near future space needs. 


The importance of office accommodation cannot be overempha- 
sised. The aim of office management is to get the office work done 
through and with office people at minimum cost and with maximum 
efficiency. To achieve this aim, if proper selection of employees is 
necessary, if the best use of their abilities is required, and if the 
optimum use of office machines and equipment is essential, then 
equally important is the provision of sufficient and suitable physical 


(2.3) 
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office accommodation. With suitable and adequate physical eee 
modation, it is possible for office employees to do their Tea ya 
case and comfort. It also enables them to maintain mental Suitatls 
and physical vigour for performing their duties Siuceny. a iong 
accommodation prompts employees to stay on in mae pice Torong 
hours of the day, motivates them to do repetitive s emib 
brain work with concentration and mental leisure. cree A An 
relations value of suitable accommodation is eae eal ferent e 
attractive, modern accommodation adds tremendous lo a ene 
and it contributes to a generally favourable ur PSs n. ae h h 
mers, business associates, suppliers’ representatives, and others who 
call at the place of business. 5 


TORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN 
PROVIDING OFFICE ACCOMMODATION 


Provision of a suitable and proper office accommodation 
Tequires that the following factors must be given a thoughtful consi- 
eration : 


1. Location of the office building. 
2. Securing the required office accommodation. 


3. Size and shape, cost of office accommodation. 
4. Other factors. 


A brief description of these factors is given here. 
1. Location of the Office Building 


Nature, process, and importance 


The problem of office location is faced by both new as well as 
operating enterprises. Decisions regarding location are not made 
frequently by any firm ; when they are made, they have far reaching 
consequences. Firstly, location of the office building has a direct 
influence on the efficiency of employees. A bad location certainly 
destroys efficiency, as it results into Joss of time and causes incon- 
venience and annoyance to the office employees. Secondly, once a 
location is chosen, the office is compelled to remain in that location 
for many years. Thus, errors in decision making in the realm of 
‘office location often lead to long-term problems which are very 
difficult to overcome. These effects, in some Situations, can spell the 
difference between the success and failure of enterprises. In any case, 
they greatly influence the degree of office success, 


It may be categorically pointed that there isno ideal location 
which may be recommended for all kinds of office buildings. Each 
enterprise must consider its own peculiar Tequirements to select the 
proper location. The exercise of office location must take into 
account two things : (7) the general area in which the office building 
should be situated, and (ii) the specific office site. These aspects 
of location problem are such that they should not be considered in 
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isolation, but in conjunction with each. other, because they are inter- 
dependent. ` 


Factors Affecting Location 


There are two categories of factors which affect the location of 
office : one relating to the general area, and the other to the specific 
site. These are described below : 


General Area 


One of the most important factors in the choice of office 
location concerns the general area or region. The management has 
to decide whether the office building should be located in an urban 
area (in a large city or town) or ina suburban area (outlying area 
but well connected with the city). The pros and cons of urban and 
suburban locations must be weighed by the management before 
taking a final decision. 


Urban Vs. Suburban Location 


In choosing office location in a large city—where, as a fact, 
most offices are—there are many adverse conditions encountered, 
some of which constitute utterly insurmountable obstacles. Some 
of these problems are : rising land ret and rates, and overcrowding 
and congestion. As a rule, space in big cities is very expensive, and 
the tenant has to put up with many inconveniences (such as noise, 
dust, fumes, insufficient day light, etc.) which would be quite unusual 
in a small town. Besides, future expansion and modernisation of 
office is either just not possible or is very expensive. This, however, 
does not mean that office buildings should not be located in large 
cities. Some enterprises like banks, insurance and investment 
companies, and large trading companies still prefer urban location 
because of the advantages of transportation and communications 
services, proximity to related trades or offices, greater chances of 
business promotion due to heavier population density, and higher 
incidental income. 


The government policy and the implementation of other regu- 
latory measures have resulted into a few noticeable trends in location. 
The most discernible trend is the decentralisation of location. 
Now-a-days, there is a greater tendency on the part of enterprises to 
locate their offices away from cities in the suburbs or smaller 
towns. Suburban areas now offer practically all the advantages 
and facilities supplied by cities and do so with lower assessment 
values and tax rates. Besides these financial inducements, these 
areas generally allow for expansion, and ensure availability of 
labour at all times. For employees and others, while travel distance 
sometimes is greater, travel time usually is less as city traffic 
tie-ups are left behind. In the suburban areas, there is hardly any 
problem for daylight and this is in the interest of the efficiency of 
office employees. 
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In taking the final decision about the genera! region for office 
location, the management must take into account the advantages 
and disadvantages of both urban and suburban areas, and the follow- 
ing specific factors also which affect the specific site of the office. 


Specific office site 


In deciding about the Specific office site, the following factors 
must be considered : 


1. Proximity of the office to other departments of the enterprise. 
It is worthwhile to locate the office in close proximity to the depart- 


2. Nearness to services. The office building sho 
at a site where there are adequate services of tra 
nication, banking, insurance, and recreation, 
that customers must call at the showroom and 
of accessibility becomes even more important. 


uld be located 
nsportation, commu- 
If the business jg such 
Offices, the question 


3. Availability of labour force for office. It is not always 
possible to get adequate clerical help if the locatior 


b i nis poor. In the 
selection of a site, therefore, the office manager should ensure that 
there is a labour market at least for clerks. Insofar as skilled 


employees are concerned, they may be recruited from the different 
parts of the city or even the country. 


4. Suitability of the neighbourhood. 
in urban or suburban area, has 
desirable and others highly undesi 
The factor of suitability of offi 


) Each locality, whether 
particular characteristics, some 
rable for a specified business. 


5. Government laws. In selecting the location of an office 
consideration should be given to the State Laws Concerning location, 
taxes on income and property, and municipal restrictions Building 
codes and Zoning laws will also vary with respect to their require- 
ments for control of fumes, disposal of waste Products, and fire- 
resistant protection. * 
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Office location : a few remarks 


` (a) The problem of office location has several serious economic 
and engineering implications, and therefore, the location so chosen 
should take into account all the relevant factors dicussed above. 
Because of its techno-managerial nature, it is advisable for the 
management to entrust the task of office location to a committee 
within the organisation. However, it is not uncommon to use an 
outside consulting firm that specialises in location studies. 


(b) The final selection of office should be made after carefully 
weighing the impact of all relevant factors on the performance and 
cost of office work. There are two methods which can be applied 
for this purpose: (i) rating plans, and (ii) cost analysis. In the 
rating plan method, the analyst assigns ‘weights’ (points) to different 
factors considered in the location decision. The factor deemed most 
important is assigned the maximum points. The different alternative 
locations are evaluated on the basis of weights assigned, and the 
location having maximum points is selected. In cost analysis method, 
cost comparison chart for each alternative location is prepared. In 
the preparation of cost chart, estimates should be made for all costs 
entering into the operation of the office. That alternative site which 
gives the lowest costs is selected. 


2. Securing the Required Office Accommodation 


Very closely tied to the problem of location is the aspect of 
securing required office building space. The office building should 
not only be located at a suitable site, but it should also be sufficient 
as to accommodate the work requirements of the enterprise. Since | 
it is really difficult to secure office building space which exactly fits 
into the requirements of the enterprise, the management must 
explore alternative solutions to problems in obtaining required office 
space. One can immediately think of the following four alternatives 
in this context : 


(a) Making better use of present space ; 
(b) Renting or leasing space ; 

(c) Purchase of an old building ; and 
(d) Construction of a new building. 


All the four alternatives have their merits and limitations 
which are briefly discussed below : 


(a) Making better use of present space 


When an existing firm finds space inadequate, the first possibi- 
lity to consider probably should be that of making better use of 
present space. Some possible approaches include : improving the 
layout of equipment, mechanising where one person might do the 
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work of several, cutting out wasted steps and motions from proce- 
dures, transferring inactive files to storage, and using modular 
furniture -——such as the L-shaped desk with partition attached, 
which can be placed back-to-back with other desks. Controlling 
production to more effectively utilise personnel and equipment is 
another basic approach to better use of space. 


(b) Renting or leasing space 


The second possibility in logical sequence for the existing 
firm—and the first for the new firm—probably should be that of 
leasing space. Leasing may be particularly preferable when space 
requirements are very limited, or where the need for space is either 
temporary or uncertain, or where capital limitations require it, or 
where the trend in building costs is expected to go down sharply 
later. Also, much may depend upon the location desired ; leasing 
may be the only method by which space may be secured in the exact 
area needed, especially if this is a downtown area. Some offices 
prefer leasing because they can pass most of the difficulties and 
problems of building management back to the owners. 


¢ 


(c) Purchase of an old building 


Buying a building that is already erected is probably next in 
the logical sequence of considerations, although this is a less likely 
possibility in most cases, Buying may be justified in order to get 
into a specific location where all building space is already occupied 
and where a suitable building can be secured. Or, it may be justified 
in order to save time required for construction, or where economic 
considerations make buying preferable to building. The possibility 
deserves consideration in any case. 


(d) Construction of a new building 


Finally, constructing a building may be fully justified and 
highly advantageous under the right circumstances. Inthe case of 
an established firm with demand for its products or services relati- 
vely stable and permanent, the construction of its own building will 

nake it possible to tailor the building to fit the specific processes of 
the firm and, usually, to place it in an advantageous location. Com- 
pany prestige with employees, visitors, and the general public may 
be enhanced by an attractive building. New problems however are 
taken on, also. For one, a long-term financial obligation is assumed 
that must be met in times of low volume and economic depression. 
Also, there is less flexibility than where space is leased, and it 
becomes doubly important that future space needs be accurately 
estimated. à 


3. Size and Shape, Cost of Accommodation 


The other factors to be considered while deciding about the 
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suitable office accommodation, are : size and shape of the office 
accommodation, and cost of office accommodation. 


Size and shape of office accommodation. Alongwith the decisions 
of location and securing required office building is also to be consi- 
dered the question of size and shape of the office accommodation. 
The size of the office accommodation should not only be sufficient 
enough for the present requirements but also for possible future 
expansion. In establishing future requirements, it is essential for the 
office manager to be realistic, and the estimates of requirements for 
space should be made for foreseeable future, and not a very distant 
future. The estimates of requirements may vary from office to office. 
The guiding principle should be to provide space for the economical 
and efficient performance of office employees. In estabilishing future 
requirements, it is necessary to find out the rate of growth of the 
business and its effect on the office. After that, tentative calculations 
may be made about various office facilities. The first step may be 
to measure existing areas, keeping those for management private 
offices separate from those for clerical and functional offices. 
Machine floor space must be based on the type and size of each 
machine, rather than on the number of operators. Space for filing 
must be related to the actual filing needs. A number of physical 
services (corridors, stairs, lavatories, reception room, etc.) and requi- 
tements must next be decided and provided. 


Shape of the office accommodation is also an important factor to 
be considered while securing accommodation. The shape of the accom- 
modation may be rectangular, square, long or narrow, L-shaped. 
It is considered that square or rectangular shape is much better 
than a L-shaped, or long or narrow shape because it avoids a lot of 
walking back and forth, and allows its most profitable utilisation. 


Cost of the office accommodation. The office building or space 
should meet not only the considerations and requirements listed 
above, but should also be economical in terms of cost. It may be 
pointed that the cost factor is dependent upon a host of things such 
as location, size and shape of the building, internal arrangements, 
etc. The aim should be to strike a balance between the requirements 
and the capacity to pay. The cost should not be unreasonable and 
beyond the capacity of the business. At the same time it should not 
be given overriding consideration so as to ignore efficiency. 


4. Other Factors 


There are some other considerations also which must be borne 
in mind while selecting office accommodation. Although many of 
them are taken care of either at the stage of location or securing 
building. yet they may merit the exclusive attention of the manage- 
ment. More important of these are : lighting and ventilation, 
avoidance of disturbing factors, and staff and customer con- 


venience. 
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(a) Lighting and ventilation. While selecting office accommodas 
tion, adequate attention must be paid to this factor, because sben i 
daylight and ventilation make working environment pleasant, w nieh 
ultimately means a lot of reduction in the cost of office sbacs,. and 
improvement in the efficiency and morale of employees. OW cei nes 
few windows, or windows opening on narrow spurts ale cortam i 
result in poor ventilation and deficient light, as We La bca ion E} 
up into small rooms. The condition of the outside air should be 
observed and considered seriously. 


(b) Avoiding disturbing factors. Owing to the peculiar character 
of clerical work and workers, there are a number of disturbing 
factors that should, if possible, be guarded against. Street noises are 
very distracting ; for this reason, officesin the higher parts of the 
building are preferable. Dirty locations caused by neglected streets 
and surroundings should be avoided, as well as unusual volumes of 
smoke and soot deposit. Chemical fumes, unpleasant odors arising 
from numerous sources, and similar annoyances are handicaps in 
office work. Noise or vibration from factory machinery, above or 


adjacent to the office, are also disturbing conditions in the office 
work. 


(c) Staff and customer conveniences, Arrangements for conve- 
nience and amenities of the staff and customers also affect the 
selection of office accommodation. Within the Office, the arrange- 
ment of rooms should be such that customers and staff can have 
easy access to the departments requiring frequent visits. If the office 
is located on a higher floor or scattered over several floors of the 
building, proper arrangement of lifts or elevators should be made so- 
that customers and staff are not put to any inconveniences. There 
should also be adequate provision for office facilities such as 


cloak rooms, canteens, etc., for the convenience of the staff and 
customers. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Essay-type Questions 


1. State briefly the factors to be considered while Providing office 
accommodation. Does suburban location score over urban 
location? In what respect ? Explain. 


2. State the factors you should take into con 


Lí sideration when selec- 
ting office accommodation. 


3. You have been asked by your em 
choice of location of the office buildir 
considered for this location ? 


Ployer to make the final 
ig. What factors will be 
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4. Your organisation is expanding and premises are required. 
State the factors which will guide you to locate the different 
departments of the organisation while planning the building. 


Short-answer Questions 
1. Define the term ‘office accommodation’. 


2. What are the relative advantages and- disadvantages of ‘owner- 
ship’ and ‘rental’ bases of office building ? 


3. How’does staff and customer convenience affect the selection of 
office location ? 


5. Office Layout 


Learning Objectives 


O Office layout : introduction, definition and characteristics. 
importance, and advantages 


A brief listing of principles and steps of office layout plan- 
ning 


o 
O Mention of some recent developments in the realm of office 
layout 

QO 


Office layout : a few clarifications 


Introduction 


One of the most challenging tasks of office management is 
‘office layout’. With the amount and flow of office work decided, the 
office location and accommodation selected and acquired, and the 
various machines and furniture identified, the office manager has to 
ensure their bringing together in order to form a physical arrange- 
ment (or a floor plan) whereby the office functions can be economi- 
cally and efficiently performed. Office layout is more than simply 
locating machines and furniture and other physical facilities. It is, 
of course, all this plus a plan to facilitate the smooth and good flow 
of office work, assisting supervision, adding to the employees’ 
comfort, and providing for future expansion or contraction. 


Definition and Characteristics of Office Layout 
Definition 


Writers have defined office layout in different ways. As used 
in this text, office layout refers to the orderly planned arrangement of 
all factors that provide for the flow of work in the most efficient and 
effective way, consistent with the practical use of space and employee 
comfort and efficiency. 


(2.12 ) 
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In order to fully understand the meaning and consequences of 


office layout, the following characteristics and explanations may be 
kept in view. 


Characteristics 


(1) Office layout is the arrangement of all the factors, includ- 
ing office personnel, machines and equipment, and other physical 
facilities used in the accomplishment of office work. It is not correct 
to limit office layout only to the arrangement of furniture and 
machines, as is suggested by writers like Littlefield and Peterson. 
They define office layout as “the arrangement of furniture and 
equipment within the available space”. 


(2) Office layout should provide for the flow of work in the 
most efficient and economical way. It involves the arrangement of 
office facilities in a manner that removes the obstacles to the smooth 
flow of office work. In this context, it is essential to clarify that 
when dividing the office work into departments and sections, the 
office manager should see to it that the work in various departments 
is well co-ordinated. It implies that while designing office layout, the 
similar functions are kept in close proximity to each other. As Hicks 
and Place, the well-known authorities on office management, have 
rightly said, “the problem of layout relates to the arrangement of 
work stations in the space involved so that all equipment, 
supplies, procedures, and personnel can function at maximum 


efficiency”. 


(3) The other equally important considerations involved in 
the designing of office layout are the following : : 


(a) The aesthetic value of the layout. The office layout should 
not give the impression of being too cramped or unnecessarily crow- 
ded. Itshould be pleasing to the eye of those working in the office 
and also those visiting the office. As George Terry has rightly 
cautioned that, ‘space planning (layout) is not all factual or tech- 
nical. We use dimensions, lengths of work flows, percentages of 
effective space, and the like, but in addition to these data we must 
take into account the managerial climate, principal likes and atti- 
tudes. For example, answer to basic questions such as these are 
needed : What image or impression should the space convey Es 


(b) The comfort and efficiency of the employees. The office 
layout should be so designed that it inno way puts the employees 
into inconveniences. Rather, it should be conducive to their comfort 


and efficiency. 
(4) The office layout exercise is not done once for all but 


usually is a continuous type of activity. The existing layout plan 
may need modifications, minor or substantial, whenever (a) anew 


* George R. Terry, Office Management and Control: The administrative 
managing of information. Sixth edition, p. 418. Homewood. Illinois: Richard 


D. Irwin, Inc.. 1970. 
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or modified system or. procedure is adopted, (b) an increase or 
decrease in either work or personnel is made, (c) a change in organi- 
sation is made—either adding or taking away from a unit, and (d) 
complaints from employees are heard about their work areas sugges- 
ting elimination of the poor areas that infest the office layout. 


Significance And Advantages of Office Layout 


The office, which is also a production unit (producing informa- 
tion), has not received its proportionate share of attention. in 
Management planning, and; as a result, office efficiency and produc- 
tivity have lagged far behind. One feels to enquire : Why ihis 
neglect? Itis most likely due to the thinking that office function 
does not produce a direct profit. Truc, but poor office layout plan- 
ning can greatly reduce profits by reducing -efficiency and vigour of 
the office employees. Unplanned and faulty placement of furniture, 
machines, and equipment often necessitates walking back and forth 
by the office men and women leading to waste of time and energy, 
and consequently increase the cost of office operation. 


Apart from the above-stated general significance, an efficient 


office layout does offer specific benefits, a few of which are listed 
below : 


(1) Provides better utilisation of floor space. A properly desig- 
ned office layout utilises every inch of the floor area which provides 
the benefits of accommodating several functions in the same office 
space. Also, a better and fuller Utilisation of office space means a 


lot of saving on land costs which otherwise would have to be bought — 


for making provision of the same number of functions. 


(2) Allows better use of office machines and other facilities. Any 
plan of layout divides the office work into departments and sections 
in such a manner that related functions are placed in close proximity 
to each other, and this arrangement helps one department making 
use of the facilities of the other department. This, of course, can be 


ensured by a proper layout where certain facilities are centralised 
while others are decentralised, 


avoiding crowding in the office ; 
and taking full care of 
All this assists in the 


(4) Boosts employee morale. From the i i 
l $ emp] z t, 
a well-planned office is conducive to his comfort a chee, 
as cramped, badly planned layout has the Opposite effect. ; 
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PRINCIPLES OF EFFICIENT OFFICE LAYOUT 


To attain the objectives of layout, the office manager must 
design an efficient layout plan. Through the years, several authorities - 
on space planning have evolved a number of basic layout principles 
or guides. All these principles will help to increase office efficiency 
if they are interpreted with reasoned judgement, according to 
specific organisational needs, and implemented keeping in view the 
elute comfort. A summary of often-used principles is given 

elow : 


1, Principle of straight-line flow of work. Work should Ao 
forward, as nearly as possible, in a straight-line flow, avoiding back- 
tracking and criss-crossing. 


2. Principle of close proximity of inter-related departments. 
Departments and divisions which have similar and related functions 
should be placed near each other to reduce travel time and ensure 
Proper coordination. The following points in this context are worth 
noting : (a) The general office which provides certain centralised 
Services to other departments (such as stenographic pool, file room, 
and similar services) should be located centrally. (b) Office units 
which utilise noisy equipment (such as data-processing machines, 
duplicating machines, etc.) may need to be separated from other 
units to avoid disturbance. (c) Units which have much contact with 

_the outside public should be so located as to be easily accessible to 
the public without disturbing other departments. 


3. Principle of adequate space for staff and equipment. Adequate 
floor space should be allocated to each employee so that they can 
move freely in the course of their work. The space requirements 
of individual employees should be studied as they vary quite consi- 
derably. For instance, the space allocated to a despatch clerk cannot 
be the same as that of the office receptionist or the office manager. 
In planning and allocating space, the space planner should adhere 
to standard space guides. Where minimum and maximum standards 
have been set, it is wise to be generous rather than economical, if 
feasible because ‘maximum’ standards provide for expansion and 
usually increase efficiency. In order to provide for sufficient space 
and easy movement of employees, now-a-days there is a tendency to 
provide seats for large number of clerks in one big hall. Similarly, 
office equipment, such as furniture. machines, etc., should, also be 
placed in Such a way that they afford maximum facility for their 
use with minimum of inconvenience. It is advisable that all 
machines and equipment which the employee requires for doing his 
work is placed near to him so that much time is not wasted in mak- 


ing movements. 
4. Principle of arrangement of personnel seating and equipment 


placement. The seats of employees on the floor space should be so 
arranged that minimum amount of supervision 1s required. Desks 
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should be so arranged that all employees get suitable lighting and 
ventilation. The placement of office equipment is equally impor- 
tant. 


5 Principle of other important facilities in the office. A good 
layout plan must ensure that a reasonably satisfactory provision is 
made for the following facilities : 


(a) Private rooms or reception room for important executives 
of the business. Those executives who are frequently visited by 
outsiders or those who have to hold interviews with outsiders have 
to be allocated separate rooms. These rooms could be small cubicles 
partitioned off from the main office in order to economise on 
space. 


(b) Gangways and Stairways. The number and location of 
gangways and stairways is important. As far as Possible, stairways 
should not be from within the office rooms. 


(c) Natural lighting. Considerations of natural lighting must 
be studied. Work requiring very good light should be sited close 
to the windows, and the desks and other equipments should be 


Positioned in such a way that light from the windows is cast on the 
working plane. 


6. Principle of flexibility and expansion. A good layout is one 
that accommodates not only the current space requirements of the 
Office but also has the in-built provision for accommodating foresee- 
able increases of space demands. Asa guide, past annual increases 
in the volume of work should be used as a basis for planning space 
requirements for future expansion. 


STEPS IN PLANNING OFFICE LAYOUT 


It is important that the person designated to handle the office 
layout planning should move in a systematic and methodical manner 
and follow the steps outlined below : 


1. Ascertaining floor space available. 
tain what space is available, and for th 
procured, 


It is necessary to ascer- 
is a floor plan should be 


Similarly, a complete list of work Specifications, the num 
and their status, plus departmental furniture and equi 
be made. This will help to determine the amount of flo 
department needs. Also, determine the various servi 
be provided in the office. It is estimated that one-fourth of the office 
space is often consumed by office service areas such as corridors, 


+ 
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stairs, lavatories, rest rooms, etc. The layout plan should also 
incorporate arrangements regarding lighting, ventilation, etc. (The 
principles of layout may be used here.) 


3. Checking with the departments affected. Consultation should 
then be had with the heads of the working groups to give them an 
opportunity of making suggestions about their space requirements. 
This should be done in conjunction with an overall study of the 
work of the office. 


4. Finalisation of the layout. Now the layout may be treated as 
Templates (a kind of pattern made of paper serving as a guide 
for various things incorporated in the plan) should then be arranged 
of the plan. It would then be wise to recheck with the heads of 
different sections, and usually this is to let them know what compro- 
mise is possible between the desirable and attainable. The layout is 
then finalised and sent to the top management for final approval. 


[The planned layout of a business office is sketched in Fig. 2.1] 


final. 


OFFICE LAYOUT : A FEW DEVELOPMENTS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS - 


Before the discussion of the office layout planning is brought 
to a close, it is desirable to take note of the most recent develop- 
ment, which has also at times developed into some kind of a lively 
controversy, regarding the provision of “open office’ and “private 


offices” in the layout. This would be followed by a clarification 
regarding the question : Whose responsibility is office layout 
planning ? 


(a) Provision of ‘open’ and ‘private’ offices 


_ The person responsible for laying out an office has to take into 
consideration whether the enterprise requires large open offices (with 


only the minimum of private rooms), or whether suites of small 
private offices are preferable. 


| ces é The open-office principle is rapidly 
being applied in all modern office buildings, and may be described as 
one large office wherein several departments or sections ofa depart- 
ment work together, instead of in separate rooms. Each department 


or section is allotted a separate space within the same large hall, 
which has no ceiling 


h has 13 height partitions, and in which necessary 
subdivision is effected by means of cupboards and filing cabinets 
which are often little more than head-height. As has been clarified 
earlier, the principle of open offices does not exclude the provision 
of a few private offices and rooms for top executives where work 
requiring privacy and concentration can be carried out. 


_ Evaluation of open offices. The adoption of the practice of 
having open offices has both positive and negative aspects. These are 
briefly stated below : 
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Adyantages of Open Offices 


The following are the main benefits of open offices : (1) Makes 
possible maximum use of available space. Because in open offices 
solid partitions and corridors are not provided, it results into a 
saving of considerable amount. The space which would haye gone 
into the provision of these services can now be utilised for other 
purposes. (2) Facilitates better supervision. Because the actions 
of every employee are obvious to all, and particularly to the super- 
visor, who is usually in a desk facing the staff, it results into better 
supervision. (3) Saves time in internal communication. Instead of 
having to open doors and walk along corridors, clerks need only to 
take a few steps across the office, thus saving time in internal 
communications. (4) Allows arrangement and rearrangement of 
working facilities. The most effective placing of movable equipment 
is also permitted, especially of office machines. Also, if the floor is 
free of columns, an open office also allows a variable arrangement 
of desks and files so that they can be rearranged with the changing 
requirements of office systems. (5) Allows lighting and ventilation. 
Because unnecessary partitions are eliminated, it allows free flow of 
fresh and cool air and natural light in the office. This keeps up the 
vigour of the office staff and enhances their efficiency. 


Drawbacks of Open Offices 


This type of arrangement is not free from drawbacks. Some 
of the serious limitations of open offices are as follows : (1) Does 
not ensure concentration and secrecy of work. Because so many 
departments and people are housed in the same area, the first casu- 
alty is the secrecy and concentration of work. (2) Gives untidy 
appearance. Unless properly planned and supervised, open offices 
can present an untidy and unbusiness-like appearance. The whole 
place looks like a crowded ‘fish market’. (3) Impairs work 
efficiency. Because so many persons around and they often indulge 
in cross talks, the result is loss of work and efficiency of conscienti- 
ous workers. 


Evaluation of private offices. Enterprises which do not prefer 
open offices invariably go in for small private offices. Private offices 
are small rooms or cubicles which are separated from similar other 
rooms by full or half partitions. These rooms are allotted to the 
top executives of the enterprise and to each office department and 
section. Sometimes a private office accommodation is provided to a 
group of people where they can conduct confidential work. 


Advantages and limitations. The advantages of private offices 
are almost the same as the drawbacks of the open offices, and vice- 
versa. For instance, private offices ensure greater privacy, personal 
atmosphere, work efficiency, less regimentation, and healthy working 
environment. However, private offices are less economical, less 
effective in supervision, less efficient in internal communication, less 
flexible, and less viable in providing lighting and ventilation. 
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(b) Whose responsibility is office layout planning ? 


It is the office manager who has to shoulder the responsibility 
of laying out the office. However, if there is a planning or methods 
department, the detailed work of layout planning will probably be 
assigned to one or more staff Specialists of that department. If there 
are no specialists, then the work of layout planning may be given to 
some person who has the necessary interest and time for doing 
justice to this important task. Whosoever is responsible for layout 
planning, it is desirable to discuss present and Proposed plans with 
other department heads and the concerned employees. This may 
produce some good Suggestions that may improve the quality of 


layout planning, and it is almost certain to result ina high degree of 
cooperation. ts 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 
Essay-type Questions 


1. Define office layout. 


What are the adva ta, i 
office layout ? ntages of efficient 


“The layout sets the tempo of all office operations” 
3. Explain the importance of planning before proceeding to layout 


the office and discuss three important principles to be followed 
in planning the general arrangement of the office, 


- Elucidate. 


Short-answer Questions 
1. Define office layout. 
2. Whose responsibility is office layout ? 


3. Draw a neat and clear sketch of a modern, big office. 


0o 


6. Working Environment 


(Physiological and Psychological Aspects) 


Learning Objectives 


Introductory remarks concerning the problem of proper 
working environment in the office 


O Meaning and significance of office working environment 


A detailed discussion of the various elements of office 
working environment : lighting, ventilation, noise, interior 
decoration, cleanliness and sanitation, and safety precau- 
tions. 


Importance of Working Environment 


The general physical working conditions under which the office 
work is done makes: up an additional area where proper planning can 
be of genuine help. Since people respond to their surroundings (i.e., 
working environment) physically and psychologically, a careful study 
of this aspect of office is equally important and beneficial. 


It hardly needs emphasis that office environment has a direct 
and formidable impact on the efficiency of the employee, his mental 
attitude and morale, and, at times, his health. We have already 
noted that office work is mostly brain work much of which is 
repetitive and monotonous. Even the most conscientious employee 
cannot do his best work if he is uncomfortable, whether he is 
conscious of the discomfort or not. Thus, to maintain the interest 
and vigour of employees in this kind of office work and improve their 
efficiency, healthy working environment is a pre-condition. The 
increased efficiency of employees ultimately helps in effecting saving 
in clerical operating costs. According to H.A. Hopf, a well-known 
authority on the subject, ‘Saving of 20 percent or more in clerical 
costs can often be achieved by improvement of the physical condi- 
tions under which work is performed’.* 


* CJF, William H. Leffingwell and Edwin M. Robinson, Textbook of 
Office Management. Third edition, p. 335. New Delhi: Tata McGraw Hill 
Publishing Company, Limited, 1975. 
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è iG 
AND ELEMENTS OF WORKIN 
ca ENVIRONMENT 


Meaning and Nature 


The working environment of an office includes Sate 
of the Surrounding area which are detectable se y ee ne 
behaviour of the employees The major factors w nee S te 
working (or physical) environment of the o feei e e 
illumination), ventilation, noise, interior decoration, 
sanitation, and safety precautions. 


Before discussing these elements of oee working PA 
; eaii that all these factors are highly 
ment, it needs to be clearly noted 4 5o ES 
technical and demand the assistance and guidance of experts. An 
ffice PERTO not expected to be an expert knowing all the details 
aiid technicalities involved in each factor of the environment. He 
should, however, be familiar with some of the specific problems, 
practices, and trends involved. 


The various elements of the 


Office working environment 
described here. 


are 


(1) Office Lighting 


Nature and Importance 


ork is mostly paper work involving 
nd mental concentration. A well- 


f 1 curacy, improved 
> Assistance to poor-sighted workers, fewer accidents, 
and reduced costs, 


AL s Proper lighting ? Proper 

lighting has two aspects—quantitative and qualitative, The quanti- 

tative aspect relates to the right degree of intensity of light for the 
be done, j.e., neit i 


is relatively free from glare** or 
in the work area. How much 
etermine exactly, since different 
lighting to perform their tasks 


* A footcandle is the unit of measure i 
f ment for direct Jight. One footcandle 
is the amount of light one foot direct light. On à 


away from a standard candle. 
** Glare may be 
constantly or a 


defined as inte Strikes the eye, whether 
t intervals, It may be direct or indirect. 
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effectively. For those office tasks which are of exacting nature (such 
as figure work, designing poorly handwritten notes, making carbon 
Copies of typed material, etc.) light to the extent of 200 footcandles 
may be required. For corridors, elevators, stairways, etc., light even 
of the intensity of 20 footcandles is sufficient. 


Sources of lighting 


There are two sources of lighting: (i) natural, and (i) 
artificial. 


(i) Natural Lighting. Natural lighting is’ that received from 
sun through windows in the walls or roof. Daylight is the principal 
and sometimes the only source of light that is used during the greater 
part of the working period. As such, the problem of natural 
lighting has affected building design and office layout for this reason. 
Careful attention should be paid to make maximum and effective 
use of daylight because this is beneficial to the health of employees 
and this is economical also. It is, therefore, essential to take steps 
that should achieve satisfactory levels of light and avoid its poor 
distribution. These include : 


(a) windows of reasonable size (large windows cause excessive 
penetration of sunlight), 


(b) use of wall curtains as well as external reflectors, 


(c) better colour schemes (use of green or some other dark 
window glasses reduces excessive glare), 


(d) rearrangement of office furniture and equipment (persons 
doing eye straining work may be placed near windows), $ 


(e) use of diffusing glasses to redirect light in rooms where it 
is most wanted, 


(f) ensuring that the glazing is regularly cleaned and windows 
kept clear of large obstructions, and 


(g) use of supplementary artificial lighting (skylights often 
supplement the inadequate quantity of sunlight). 


(ii) Artificial lighting. Although natural lighting is economical 
and beneficial, an office cannot solely depend uponthis. This is 
especially because it is not always available in the desired quantity, 
at required time, in the manner as one would like it to be. For 
instance, on cloudy or foggy days, or even late in the day, or in the 
interior places of the office, natural lighting is either just not 
available or it is available in a shabby manner. The best way to 
deal with these and similar problems is to make suitable arrange- 
ments of artificial lighting. 


Types of artificial lighting. There are five different types of 
lighting systems. The distribution of light is controlled primarily 
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by the type of lighting fixtures (table Jamps, shaded lamps suspen- 
ded from the ceilings or fitted in the walls, or wall tubes, etc.) and 


their proper distribution or balance. These five basic types are 
described below : 


i ighti i ighti hrows 90 to 
(a) Direct lighting. This type of lighting system t 
100% of the light direct on the work place with the use eh an opaque 
shade (i.e, not transparent or translucent). This type of sys Pawson 
Provide a great amount of tight but it also produces excessive g 
and shadows and gives poor diffusion. 


i-direct lighting. This is a variation of direct lighting 
edi, iy ates this a A EA or translucent shade is used 
which directs 60 to 90% of the light on the work place. _ Some light 
Teaches the ceiling and is reflected from it. „The result is that hard 
shadows become softer and glare is also minimised. 


rong shadows and glare. 
hting is suitable for Stairs, corridors, 
e for clerical work, 


(d) Semi-indirect lighting. Ab 


upwards. This Provides for reflection of light from ceiling but can 


and glare. For maximum advantage, light 


combines some of the 
ect and indirect lighting. 


light falls about equally above and below the fitting itself. This type 
of lighting also causes some glare and shadows. 


Sources of artificial lighting : 


artificial lighting: (a) incandescent, and (b) fluorescent. The 
fluorescent type (in which the light is 


generated from fluorescent 
powders coated on the inside of a glass tube and is activated by an 
electric discharge thr most Widely used 
in modern offices because į > ives off less heat, 
consumes less current, gj » lasts longer, and 
more nearly resembles 


Factors ensuring proper office lighting system 


The preceding description gives a 
factors that ensure Proper lighting system j 
summarised as follows 


Sufficient idza about the 
n the office. They may be 


(a) selection of correct source of light with regard to problem 
of glare, 


(b) satisfactory levels of lighting 


for different kinds of office 
work, 
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(c) appropriate colour of lighting having regard to the require- 
ment of work and psychological effect, 

(d) installation of economical and easy to handle lighting 
‘system, and 

(e) provision of easy maintenance. 


(2) Office Ventilation 


Meaning and Nature 


Ventilation is another important element in the office working 
environment. Ventilation in the office means the provision of clean 
and fresh air in the right quantity and at the right temperature and 
humidity. Proper ventilation then would refer to the state in which 
right type of air (hot during winter and cool air in summer), in right 
quantity (neither too much nor too less), and in right form (free 
from dust, fume, odour, smoke, and humidity) circulates in the office. 
No one can deny that providing proper ventilation in the office 
should be one of the most serious concerns of the office manager. 
And the importance of ventilation can be realised from the fact that 
its absence means the stale air remains in the rooms and causes 
headache, fatigue, restlessness. Lack of proper ventilation makes 
office employees feel unduly tired and affects their health adversely. 


It can be clearly inferred from the above description of ventila- 
tion, that it has two aspects : first, the provision of clean and fresh 
air, and second, the regulation of temperature and humidity of the 
air. The discussion that follows now is restricted to these two 
aspects of office ventilation, beginning with the methods of providing 
proper ventilation. 


Methods of providing ventilation in the office 


Some of the very popular methods of providing ventilation (i.e. 
ventilation in right quantity, at right temperature and humidity) in 
the offices are the following : 


(a) Windows, doors, and ventilators. This is so far the most 
popular method of providing natural ventilation in the offices. A 
careful provision of doors and windows would ensure regular inflow 
of fresh air from outside and outflow of stale air from inside. 


(b) Exhaust fans. The use of exhaust fans in office rooms, 
canteens, lavatories, machine rooms, etc., helps in the proper ventila- 
tion of the office. The unwanted warm air is let out by exhaust fans 
and the fresh air enters through doors and windows. | 


(c) Airfilters, The use of airfilters is made to purify the air 
that enters the office from outside. Its main advantage is that it 
makes the air free from dust, dirt, and fumes. 


As has been explained earlier, ventilation has to do with the 
removal of air that has become vitiated and renewal of the supply of 
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fresh air of right temperature and humidity. These methods either 
fail to regulate the quantity of air required and check the incoming 
of dust, noise, smoke and fumes alongwith air (as the first two), or 
they fail to control the air temperature and humidity with sufficient 
accuracy (as the. third one). To overcome these problems, it is. 
necessary that offices should install more efficient methods of venti- 
lation, like air-conditioning. 


(d) Air-conditioning. It is a regulated system that uses built-in 
air ventilation. Air conditioning may be used to control one or 
more of the following factors of air : (i) circulation—movement and 
changing of air for freshness, (ii) purity—filtering out objectional 
particles, such as dust, smoke, and fumes, (iii) humidity—maintain- 
ing proper relationships between moisture content of the air and the 
temperature, and (iy) temperature maintaining comfortable heat 
levels. This method has become popular with the offices of some 


large enterprises. Because it is very expensive itis rarely used in 
small offices. 


Regulation of office ventilation 


Temperature and humidity are two vital factors to be regulated: 
in the office ventilation. Very hot or very cold atmosphere should be 
avoided as it adversely affects the efficiency. Ifa person becomes 
conscious of either heat or cold while he is working, his concentra- 
tion is diverted from his work to his physical reaction to the atmos- 
phere, with consequent loss of efficiency. During summer, the use of 
coolers, electric fans, air-conditioners may help in maintaining the 
desired temperature in offices. The use of ‘khus’ is, quite popular 
in our offices during summer. During winter, however, the desired 
temperature of the office may be maintained with the help of heaters 
and centrally heating system in big offices. K 


(3) Noise 


Nature and significance 


No one needs to be told that noise is a growing problem, not 
only in domestic life, but also in the street and in the office. Noise 
has a direct and deleterious effect on office work. In a noisy office. 
mistakes occur more often, productivity is lower, morale droops, 
absenteeism and labour turnover increase. Even a well-planned office 
with upto-date furnitute and fittings will not improve productivity if 
the noise level is too high.* h 


* Technically, there are two measurements of noise: (i Ci 
which might be described as the objective measurement of ve eee 
sound, and (if) The phen, which is directly related to what human beings find 
tolerable. The latter isthe one in which noise meters test sound A few 
examples of common sound measurements are : typing pool (80 phons),. 
normal conversation (up to 65 phons), painful sound (130 phons), 


——— 
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Types of noise and its control 


The problem of noise can be conveniently divided into two 
categories: (1) external, i.e., noise which intrudes into the work 
area from outside sources, and (2) internal, i.e., noise which is 
generated within the work area. 


1. External noise. The external noise that finds its way into 
the office is mainly from the busy roads and streets, the use of noisy 
machines in the neighbourhood. Much of it enters the office building 
through open doors and windows. The following useful steps may 
prevent or reduce the noise from outside sources : 


(a) In choosing a site or a rented office, noisy main roads 
should be avoided. 


(b) If the site has already been chosen, or if there is no other, 
an earth baffle or a line of trees will reduce road noise. 


(c) A logical layout of the office should locate those depart- 
ments which need “a quiet environment on the quietest side of the 
building. 


(d) Protection from the outside disturbing environment can be 
obtained by ventilation systems which do not need open windows, 
extra-thick walls, acoustic-tiling of interior walls (such tiles are used 
for controlling sound), and/or other sound preventing materials. It 
is possible to give the “quiet offices’ extra soundproofing. 


2. Internal noise. Many sources of noise exist within the 
office : conversation, the scraping of chairs on the floor, rattling of 
papers, continuous clicking of typewriter keys, use of noise making 
office machinery, noisy fans, telephone bells, constant movement in 
gangways and corridors, slamming of doors, etc. Unlike external 
noise, internal noise can be suppressed at source, and the office 
manager can take the following steps to eliminate or reduce it : 


(a) Sound absorbent material may be used on ceilings and 
walls. 


(b) Floors can be carpeted or covered with rubber or synthetic 
materials, with a sponge rubber underfelt. 


(e) The noise of constant movement in gangways and corri- 
dors can be substantially reduced by covering them with rubber or 
synthetic materials with a suitable underfelt. 


(d) Where their numbers warrant it, noisy machines should be 
segregated from the main office ; otherwise the office manager may 
take easy steps like placing felt pads under typewriters. 


(e) All doors should be fitted with rubber stops or automatic 
door-closers. 
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(f) For holding lengthy conversations, interviews, and minor 
conferences, there should be provided a conference, or interview, or 
Test room. 


i *. d- 

(g) Where telephones are in constant use, suitable soun 
absorbing screens or booths should be provided. Their benefits ee 
two-fold : they screen the noise of the conversation from the rest o 
the office, and at the same time allow the person using the telephone 
to do so without being distracted by peripheral noises. 


(h) Workers may also be kept sufficiently busy so that there is 
hardly any time for gossip and noise making. 


(4) Interior Decoration 


Nature and significance 


During the last few decades interest in and concern for the 
function of interior decoration has increased considerably because it 
not only adds to the apperance of the office but also has a distinct 
psychological effect on the office personnel. “A tastefully painted 
office produces a cheerful effect on the minds of the workers. Drab 
surroundings, on the other hand, are depressing to workers. 


Interior decoration includes colouring of walls, colour and 
design of furnishings, floor coverings, curtains, wall hangings, etc. 
It is not only that the office rooms should have fascinating colours 
and tasteful furnishings, but even corridors, stairways, restrooms, 
reception rooms, and interview rooms, should be painted with 
pleasing colours and have proper floor covering. 


To properly understand and appreciate the contributions of 
interior decoration in working environment of office, all the elements 
of interior decoration—colour conditioning, floor covering, and 
furnishing—are briefly described here. 


(a) Colour conditioning 


Colour conditioning has become an 
working environment of offices. In planning the physical factors of 
the office, colour must be given due importance because it has an 
effect on the lighting conditions. Different colours have different 
reflective capacities and thus influence both the illumination levels 
available for the various types of work and visual comfort. Human 
beings are fascinated by colours. A proper colour combination 
activates and stimulates human emotions. Colours are classified as 
being warm or cool. Red, orange, and yellow, are warm colours. 
They seem to advance toward one and convey a feeling of warmth 
and are emotionally the most stimulating. Blue, blue-green, blue- 
gray, and violet, are cool colours. i 


important factor in the 


- 
: 
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Objectives of colour in the office*. The use of colour influences 
the following conditions in the office : prestige, health, morale, and 
efficiency. 


(i) Prestige. The prestige of a business firm is indicated by 
the impression outsiders receive, either consciously or unconsciously, 
from the appearance of its offices. Attractive, cheerful, and efficient 
appearing offices tend to inspire a feeling of confidence and trust ; a 
drab, uninviting, or poorly painted office can induce a feeling of 
doubt or mistrust. 


(ii) Health. Numerous studies have been made of the influence 
of colour on the health and well-being of persons and this applies 
equally well in the office. Since colour influences the mental 
attitude of the worker, it hasa direct bearing on the quantity and 
quality of work done, as evidenced by the elimination of eye fatigue 
when, applying colour dynamics to offices. 


(iii) Morale. Closely related to the effect of colour on health 
and well-being is its influence on the morale of ofice workers.. The 
removal of eye strain and fatigue reduces nervous tension and other 
ill-effects that frequently influence the attitude of workers toward 
their fellow employees and the firm. 


(iv) Efficiency. If the health and morale of the workers are 
good,personal efficiency is the natural result. Proper colour gives 
the worker a feeling of pride in his surroundings and a desire to keep 
them neat and orderly. 


Guidelines for colour schemes for office areas, Before outlining 
the guidelines for colour schemes for several office areas, the office 
manager must familiarise himself with colour characteristics. 
Orange, yellow, and brown colours give the feeling of warmth ; red— 
heat, action, excitement ; purple—dignity ; pale blues and greens are 
restful colours ; white attracts sunshine, but if used alone is rather 
cold in effect. It may also be mentioned that colour alone is not the 
influencing factor. Itis the effect of the combination of colour 
and light that is the basic consideration Light colours increase the 
utilisation of light ; dark colours decrease the lighting intensity. 
Furthermore, colour and light have dimensional influences. For 


_example, long narrow offices can be made to seem wider by using 


darker, advancing colours on the end walls, and lighter, retreating 
colours on long side walls. The impression of monotonous proportion 
can be avoided in square rooms by painting one wall, preferably 
the window or opposite wall, in a colour or value different than the 
others. High ceilings seem perceptibly lower when painted darker 
than the walls. The use of a dado (lower part cf the room painted 
or decorated differently from the upper part) also appears to reduce 
the height of a room. 


° J.J.W. Neuner, and B. Lewis Keeling, Modern Office Management. Fifth 
edition, pp. 221-2. Bombay: D.B. Taraporevala Sons and Company Pvt. Ltd, 


1970. 
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The following colour schemes are suggested for specific office 
areas : 


Lobbies and entrance rooms. Lobby and entrance hall areas 
should be designed to create a positive image on the visiting public. 
Unless a building is very warm, cool colours (blue, green) „should 
not be used in reception areas, because such colours are likely to 
give visitors a ‘cool’ feeling towards an organisation. Asa general 
Tule, neutral colours (gray, white, etc.) are the most appropriate for 
lobby and Teception areas. Sharp contrast should be avoided. 


Corridors and stairways. Since many office corridors are 
Poorly lighted, walls and ceilings should be light in colour. Dove 
gray is usually used. A good colour for Stairways is light turquoise 
on the top half of the walls and darker turquoise on the lower half. 


General office. Since these areas are used by a number of 
Persons, each with a slightly different colour preference, it is 
important that the colour scheme be one that is pleasing to as many 
people as possible. Colour experts suggest that it is generally 
welcomed if the ceiling is in white, walls faced by employees in 
soft, cool colours. The choice of colour of floor convering and office 
furnishings should be taken into overall consideration, 


The listing of colour combinations, suggested above, should 
not be taken as final. The ultimate decision depends upon the 
Purpose for which the particular office space is being used, the 


personal colour preferences of individuals, and the surrounding 
conditions, : 


(b) Floor-covering 


Tn order to impart Pleasing appearance to 


of the office, it is essential that the o 


ing office buildings also bring in the Problem of office 


floor--covering. 
n some so-called big and modern buildings, 


no attention is paid to 


Sleft as originally laid. 
ps no more uncomfortable floor either to stand on or 


to rest the feet upon. It is cold, noisy, and generally unsatisfactory 
in other ways. Carpets, rubber sheets, linoleum, or coir matting, or 
even daris, are generally used as floor-covering. 


Some of the matters of office floor cov 
attention are as follows : (a) General cor 
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disintegration. (d) Ease of repair, (e) Fire resistance. (f) Good 
appearance. (g) Reasonable cost. 


(c) Furnishing 


The trend today is toward putting added emphasis on office 
furnishings because it adds a distinct look to the office and serves 
as a status symbol for office executives. At the first look, one can 
find out which room is whose. The office manager’s room is 
obviously luxuriously furnished than that of the foreman’s. The term 
“furnishings’ as used here includes items such as curtains, draperies 
(ie., coverings for chairs, tables, sofas’ wall hangings, etc.), but 
excludes machines. 


The following criteria are listed as management guides in the 
selection of furnishings : 


(i) Furnishings should help workers to be more productive 
and should boost their morale. _ 

(ii) They should add to the attractiveness of the office. It is 
preferable to furnish different parts of office according to their 


purposes. And a harmony between furnishings and surrounding 
conditions must be maintained. 


(iii) They should be easy and economical to maintain. 
(iv) They should be reasonable in cost. 


(5) Cleanliness and Sanitation 


It is of little use brightening up the office unless due attention 
is also paid to maintain it in a clean, and free from bad odour condi- 
tion. As the office employees have to spend a large part of the day 
in the office, dirty or insanitary conditions would affect their health 
adversely and lower down their efficiency and morale. 


A proper programme of general and special cleaning of floors, 
walls, soft furnishings and fixtures, should be devised and adhered 
to. This implies good supervision of cleaning staff by a competent 
person with authority to get things done. Cleaning staff should be 
provided with the right tools for the job. In a large majority of 
Indian offices, cleaning is a manual job, but in big Indian offices the 
use of mechanical devices (suction equipment capable of cleaning 
carpets, floors and walls, mechanical floor polishers and sweepers, 
and high grade cleaning materials) is not infrequent. Use of 
inefficient staff and materials is a false saving, and will soon nullify 
all efforts to improve decour. Make sure that the cleaning staff are 
provided with lockable storage space for their equipment and 
materials. 


(6) Safety Precautions 


The major concern of the enlightened employer is to provide 
those physical conditions in the office which are most conducive to 
effective mental concentration and the general well-being ae 
occupants. Because the office is usually arranged to achieve these 
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objectives, more or less, physical hazards are not always apparent, 
and may well be overlooked. This does not, however, absolve the 
employer from responsibility for the safety of the clerk in the 


execution of his duties, and, therefore due attention must be paid to 
safety factors in the office. 


Some of the precautionary steps could be: (1) Ensuring that 
the equipment are properly maintained. It is necessary to see that 
machines are met with safety regulations. All machines ox equip- 
ment which can be dangerous during operation, such as guillotines, 
must be adequately fenced and operated by properly trained staff. 
(2) Polished floors should be discouraged in general offices and 
other areas subject to fairly dense traffic. Polished floors are generally 
slippery. (3) If lifts are used, whether for personnel or documents, 
make sure that the proper regulations governing their use are 
displayed ina prominent position, and carry out spot checks to 
ensure that they are observed. (4) Pay particular attention to stair- 
ways and steps, and make certain that they are adequately illumina- 
ted. (5) Fire precautions should be given a careful observation. 
Fire appliances should always be available in the required numbers 
and in good working order, and appropriate notices and directions 
in case of fire should be posted correctly. (6) Escapes must be 
adequate, properly maintained and kept clean of all obstructions. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 
Essay-type Questions 
1. Explain the importance of providing good working environment 
to the office staff. Discuss the considerations you will take 
into account while planning office lighting, ventilation, and 
furnishings. 
2. Distinguish between indirect and direct lighting. 


3. Discuss noise in relation to clerical work and 
noise can be mitigated. 


The sanitary conditions prevailing in the Office hav 
effect on the staff and conse 
of the work accomplished. 
ments of a modern office. 


5. What safety precautions would you suggest in an office ? 


Suggest certain measures to ensure good working conditions in 
an office. 


the ways in which. 


e a potent 
quently on the quality and volume 
Give the various sanitary require- 


Short-answer Questions 


1. Define working environment. 


2. What are the im 
the office ? 


3. What is the significance of interior decoration in an office ? 
4. What colour schemes would 
lobbies and entrance room 


portant methods of providing ventilation in 


you suggest for general ofice, 
S, and corridors and stairways ? 
00 


Section III : Providing General 


Chapter 7. 


Chapter 8. 
Chapter 9. 


Chapter 10. 
Chapter 11. 
Chapter 12. 
Chapter 13. 
Chapter 14. 


Office Services 


Office Systems And Procedures 
(with special reference to flow of work) 


Records Management 

Office Forms : Design And Control 
Office Stationery And Supplies 
Office Communication Systems 
Office Correspondence And Mail 
Office Furniture 

Office Machines 


7. Office Systems And Procedures 


(With special reference to flow of work) 


Learning Objectives 


O Introductory remarks to explain the problem of office 
systems and procedures 


Meaning and nature of office systems, procedures, and 
methods 


Characteristics, objectives, and importance of a well-designed 
systems and procedures programme 


Responsibility for organising, and steps in planning systems 
and procedures programme 
Flow of work : meaning and nature, straight-line flow, 


common difficulties faced in the smooth flow of work, and 
techniques of analysing flow of work. 


Se) 2e) =e) 


Introduction 


The purpose of an office is to provide efficient and economical 
clerical services to the organisation. The accomplishment of this 
objective is not automatic. This requires that the major office 
activities are clearly and scientifically identified, and the best means 
are devised to perform them. The exercise of determining the major 
activities and devising the means to accomplish them is generally 
known by what is called the ‘office systems, producers (or routines), 
and methods analysis’, or simply ‘office systems and procedures 
function’. Some writers also refer to them as ‘methods analysis’, or 
‘procedures analysis’. 


Although they are not alwaysediscernible, every office has its 
own systems, procedures, and methods of doing office work. To a 
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casual visitor to an office, it might appear that some people are 
working on desks, others are busy with files, and still others are 
Operating typewriters and various other machines. If the visitor 
knows nothing about office organisation and management, he will 
simply see a lot of busy people. If, however, the visitor is a trained 
and experienced office person, he will immediately understand what 
the various workers are doing and why they are doing it. He will 
know that each morning, and at stated times during the day, the 
arrival of mail brings orders, cheques, bills, enquiries, and other 
correspondence. He will know that the orders have to be checked 
and approved for credit before they can be filled and shipped. Every 
piece of incoming mail has to have certain things done to it before 
it can be said to have been properly ‘handled’. In other words, he 
will know that the prompt and adequate performance of tasks in the 
office is not a hit-or-miss proposition, but the result of careful 
organisation, planning, and control. This is the result of what is 
known as the ‘systems and procedures programme’. 


The efficiency, comfort, and the lack of friction with which the 
activities are conducted is a testimony to the existence of a well- 
designed programme of systems and procedures in the office. By 
Prescribing specific procedural responsibilities, effective systems 
should eliminate unnecessary tasks, simplify and systematise the 
essential work that remains to be done, add to the efficient utilisation 
of all resources, assist in the control of operations and their costs, 


and assist in implementing plans for organisation and improving 
overall team work and coordination. 


MEANING AND NATURE OF SYSTEMS, PROCEDURES, 
AND METHODS 


To ensure efficient and economical performance of office work, 
each office sets up an integrated pattern of systems, procedures 
(routines), and methods. Before outlining the utility of office systems 
and procedures, it is desirable to define these terms. 


7 Office ‘System’ 


According to Littlefield, Rachel, and Caruth, “A system may 
be regarded as a planned approach to activities necessary to attain 
desired objectives’*. In the specific context of an Office, “The term 
system refers to a complete picture of the Personnel, forms, records. 
machines, and equipment involved in completing a major phase of 
office work.’’*, In every office, there exists a specific system for each 
major office activity. For example, a system for filing records, a 
system for handling mail and correspondence, a system for provid- 


C.L. Littlefield, Frank M. Rachel, and Donald L. Caruth, Office and Admi- 
nistrative Management : Systems Analysis. Data Processing, and Office 
Services, Third edition, p. 102. New Delhi : Prentice-Hall of India, Pvt. 
Ltd., 1971. 


1 J.J. W. Neuner. and B. Lewis Keelin 
edition, p. 274. Bombay: D. B. Taraj 


2, Modern Office Management. Fifth 
porevala Sons & Co. Pyt. Ltd., 1970. 
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ing communications, a system for designing office forms, a system 
for selecting and training office employees, etc. In the systems 
analysis, these major activities (filing, mailing, etc.) are referred to 
as subsystem of the office system.* 


Office ‘Procedure’ 


Each system is composed of a number of procedures. A pro- 
cedure is a planned sequence of operations for handling recurring 
transactions uniformly and consistently. Procedures are obtained by 
preparing the various steps believed necessary to accomplish the work. 
In fact, for every repetitive activity procedures are established, 
because routine jobs can be performed more efficiently if one best 
way of doing things has been established. The procedure or routine 
operations required to complete the work are planned in sucha 
manner that whenever a particular work is to be performed, the 
same steps are followed in the same sequence and in the same 
manner. For example, receiving of corespondence, sorting of 
correspondence, classification of corrrespondence, coding of corres- 
pondence would be the different procedural steps, within the filing 


system of a company. 


Relationship between systems and procedures. It will be very 
clear now that a system is a broad division of plan of work, whereas 
a procedure is a small division comprising it, but both are comple- 
mentary in nature. The filing system, for instance, is the entire plan 
set-up for the systematic preservation of files and records, and the 
steps like receiving, sorting, classifying and coding are the procedures 
or routines comprising the filing system. A system, as such, is 
concerned with broad relationships, and a procedure is the working 
level of ‘system’. It is important to remember that procedures 
bring systems down to the level of actual work operations and 
individual responsibilities. If well-designed, a procedure tells who 
does what, and in general, how and when. 


Office ‘Method’ 


For each operation within a procedure, there is a method for 
accomplishing that phase of the work. A method is the manual or 
mechanical means and devices by which each operation is preformed. 
It is concerned with the sequence of motions used in performing an 
operation and with the specific instruments used. There is a method 
for performing each operation within a procedure. For instance, in 
the procedure for classifying records, there is a method for receiving 
the records, for examining them, putting them in filing and indexing 
equipments, and of arranging them systematically. 


* The most used definition of a system is as follows : “A system consists of a 
set of subsystems associated in a way that forms a coordinated whole.” For 
the efficient and continuous operation, each part (subsystem) depends on 
the orderly functioning of other subsystems The office itself is a system 
consisting of subsystems, such as filing, indexing. etc. However, when 
compared with the enterprise as a whole, the office is a subsystem. 
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The various relationships emphasised in the preceding ample 
of the filing and indexing system (which, in turn, is i a ae of 
office system), its procedures, and one of its methods. cla 
records, are now depicted in the following Figure 3.1. 
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Fig. 3.1. Interrelationship between a filing and indexing system, 
its procedures, and the method of classifying records. 


Objectives and Importance of Systems and Procedures Analysis 


Systems and procedures analysis of office work lies at the heart 
of scientific office management. The objectives of office systems are 
to perform the office work at minimum cost without impairing its 
effectiveness, and to help management to achieve its objectives. 
These can be ¿chieved by eliminating unnecessary tasks, simplifying 
and systematising the essential work, ensuring the optimum utilisa- 
tion of office resources, assisting inthe control of operations and 
their costs, and improving overall teamwork and coordination. 


The importance of systems and procedure analysis is indicated 
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by the following advantages that management obtains by constantly 
analysing the office work : ; 


1. Smooth flow of work is ensured. The use of systems and 
procedures plan helps every employee of the office in knowing what 
work is to be done and how that work is to be done. This minimises 
delays, waste motions, and errors in the smooth flow of work. 


2. Uniformity of action is obtained. Common clerical tasks 
are handled in an identical manner each time they occur. Work can 
be easily located, and quick checks on progress canbe made. 
Standardised forms, work habits, and controls can be utilised. 


3. Cost of performing routine office work is reduced. The 
combined effect of smooth flow of work and uniformity of action is 
clearly seen in terms of reduced costs of performing office work. 
[This occurs because waste motions are eliminated, automatic equip- 
ments are installed, simplified, and standardized. ] 


4. Responsibility for work can be fixed. The use of systems 
and procedures analysis divides the work operation so that definite 
work tasks can be assigned to an individual or to a certain group of 
employees who can be made strictly accountable for carrying out the 
work. There is no guessing as to who is answerable for the perfor- 

` mance of the work. 


5. Training of personnel is simplified and becomes more effec- 
tive. The duties and operations in each job are clearly defined. 
Information is known regarding what is employee must be capable 
of doing. Selective training programmes can be instituted to focus on 
the particular requirements needed by the employee. 


6. Improvements are constantly made. Systems and procedures 
analysis becomes part of a continuous phase of scientific office 
management. It eliminates the weakness found in so many offices, 
namely, the idea that because a job was always done this way before, 
it must still be satisfactory. Systems and procedures analysis stresses 
the statement, ‘‘when something has been done ina particular way 
for 20 to 25 years, it is a pretty good sign in these changing times, 
that it can be done in a better way”. 


7. Overall coordination is facilitated. The systems and proce- 
dures programme is so devised that it takes into account the need for 
coordination between different individuals, departments, and sections. 
The harmonious blending of efforts of different units, asa matter of 
fact, is the essence of the systems and procedures analysis. 


Characteristics of a Well-Designed Systems And 
Procedures Programme 


In order to be successful, the systems and procedures 
programme must possess the following characteristics : 


1. Effectiveness. The systems and procedures plan must be 
effective, i.e., it must be able to accomplish the purpose or achieve 
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the goal for which it is established, within the time and other 
constraints. 


2. Efficiency. Now only must a good systems and procedures 
Programme accomplish its purpose, but it must always achieve it at 


minimum cost and with a minimum of undesirable and unsought 
consequences. 


3. Dependability. The systems and procedures programme 
must be relatively free from frequent breakdowns, and must produce 
consistent results. 


4. Flexibility. The ability to absorb changes in environmental 
conditions or input factors and the ability to accommodate exceptio- 
nal deviations without complete disruption of operation are 
hallmarks of a good systems and procedures plan. While the systems 
and procedures programme must be well defined and structured, it 
must not be so rigid as to preclude change or expansion. 


5. Simplicity. This is perhaps the most important characteris- 
tic that the designer of the systems and procedures Programme has 
to keep in view. In fact, if it is simple, there < are fewer things that 
can go wrong ; consequently, simplicity of design increases dependa- 
bility of operation. In addition, simplicity facilitates learning and 
understanding on the part of the users, thereby lessening some of the 
human problems involved in the operation of the programme. 


6. Acceptability. No matter how well-designed, no matter 
how technically perfect, if the systems and procedures propramme is 
not acceptable to those who are responsible -for using it, it is bound 


to fail either through disuse or deliberate sabotage., Effective and 
efficient programme must, therefore, always involve a consideration 
of human element. 


Responsibility for Organising Systems and Procedures Analysis 


The main responsibility for devising an effective systems and 
procedures programme lies with the office Manager. The office 
manager must know which systems are the framework of his office 
organisation, and what 


In carrying out the task of devising a suitable systems and 
procedures analysis, the office manager may always seek the assis- 
tance of outside experts or develop an internal staff, Well qualified 
outside consultants can give the benefit of Specialised knowledge 
broad experience, and objective vi H 


i ewpoint. They can suppl both 
talent and time when these are not available internally. Alternate 


vely, internal staff may be developed to shoulder this responsibility. 
Developing a ‘staff organisation’ of systems and ‘Procedures analysis 
may be expensive, but it should be done in a large firm. This staff 
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Organisation may be available to all departments of the firm that 
chave need for the service. 


Whosoever is responsible for carrying out the systems and 
Procedures analysis, the most important thing to be ensured is the 
‘support and cooperation of the top managment. Top management 
must be convinced of the merit of the improvement Programme, must 
give its approval, and must lend active, continuing support. Convin- 
cing top management of the need for a systems and procedures 
Improvement programme centers around creating an awareness of 
the procedures Problems existing in the company. In general, this 
awareness is created by showing rising clerical costs, delays in 
‘processing of orders or payments, customer complaints, etc. 


Steps in Planning Office Systems and Procedures 


Whatever be the agency responsible for organising systems and 
Procedures programme in the Office, it is essential that the Planning 
of office systems and procedures is sound. It is by means of carefully 
devised office systems and procedures that many problems of 
office organisation and management are solved. The office systems 
and procedures designer should take into account all the steps in this 
regard. 


(a) Planning Office Systems 


Since an office system is regarded as a planned approach to 
activities, the steps involved in its designing therefore are related to 
Suggesting a way of performing office activities in an efficient manner, 
The following are the necessary steps in the planning of office 
Systems. 


(i) Defining and delimiting systems boundaries. The first phase 
in planning systems is to lay down the limits within which the 
office activities will have to operate. For that, the office work is to be 
divided into major segments, such as filing, indexing, communica- 
tions, mail and correspondence, personnel management, ete. Taken 
together, these segments will provide the framework for total office 
work, and individually, they will set the framework for each major 
system of the office work. The main advantage of defining and 
delimiting systems boundaries is that it becomes Possible to know 
the work that is to be performed, and therefore, any possible confu- 


sion and overlapping is avoided. 


‘(ii) Analysing the present situation. The previous step of 
defining and delimiting systems boundaries will help in suggesting 
the most desirable way of preforming the office activities. However, 
this is to be compared with the existing method of doing work in the 
office. The information collected here should relate to the office 
forms, records, machines and equipment, personnel, and other factors 
which help in carrying out the office work. The data about the 
Present method can be dbtained from the organisation charts and 
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manuals, available files on systems and procedures, personal observa- 
tion of work, study of accounting and statistical data, and face-to- 
face discussion with the clerks, supervisors, and office manager. The 
information that is obtained is usually available in raw form. It 
should be arranged and classified in a usable form. 


(iii) Drawing conclusions. Now, the present situation should 
be compared with the system that is desired to be introduced im 
the office. If there is a discrepancy between the two, then, suitable 
modifications should be introduced. In this context, it is pertinent 
to suggest that if the present system of office work is satisfactory, it 
need not be changed; onthe other hand, the boundaries of the 
Proposed system may be suitably modified. 


(iv) Evolving the system design. The last phase of systems. 
planning exists in developing the detailed instructions for ongoing 
operation of the system. Various ideas are tried out, some are 
retained and some are rejected depending upon the demands of the 
situation. For instance, if it is a computer system, this may include 
the use of flow charts and block diagrams, testing, and all activity. 
subsequent to the actual running of the system on the computer. 


(b) Planning Office Procedures 


As has already been explained that each system 


is composed’ 
of a number of procedures, 


and a procedure is a planned sequence of 
operations for handling recurring office transactions uniformly and 
consistently. As such, the exercise of procedures designing is similar 
to systems designing in many respects, and niost of the data collected 
for systems designing can also be gainfully employed for procedures. 


planning. Specifically stated, procedures planning involves the 
following steps : 


(i) Identifying the work to be handled—whether the work 
Telates to filing, indexing, communications, forms, Stationery andi 
Supplies, or selection and training of office employees, 


(ii) Establishing the best sequence of necessary steps—for 
example, in case of filing the necessary steps could be : receiving,. 
Sorting, classifying, and coding of correspondence. The test of best 
Sequence of operations is whether it ensures smooth flow of work. 


.  „ (iti) Studying the present sequence of operations, and compar- 
Ing it with the Proposed sequence, and introducing ‘suitable 
modifications to bring it in line with the proposed sequence of steps. 


me) As far as possible, using one Procedure for one office: 
work. 


FLOW OF WORK 
Meaning and Nature 


The analysis of office systems and procedures refers basically 
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‘to the ‘flow of work’ through the office. Flow of work refers to the 
way work moves along from one operation to another. Flow takes 
into consideration the quantity or volume of work going through, the 
tate at which it moves along, and the smoothness of its passage. A 
Steady, constant flow of work will result in high efficiency. But if the 
flow is obstructed or interrupted, there will be a much lower 
efficiency due to the time wasted by clerks waiting for work. Thus, 
flow of work is basically a problem of control of work output, and 
objective of studying the flow of work is to reduce the time required 
to complete the work so that a greater volume of work can be done 
by the same personnel without increasing costs. 


Straight-Line Flow of Work 


The flow of work should be, as far as possible, the ‘straightline 
flow’. This means that the work, in progressing from one operation 
to another should always move forward from the beginning to the 
end of each operation, and avoid all travel backward or sideways. 
‘This is because every departure from the shortest distance, whether 
backward or sideways, tends to slow up the progress of the work, 
see with its continuity, and cause additional labour and loss 
of time. 


Some of the more important advantages of straight-line flow of 
work are following: (1) Increased speed. The straight-line flow in- 
creases the speed, with which work passes from one clerk to another 
‘through a specified route. (2) Fewer papers lost or mislaid. The 
straighter the line of flow, the less danger there is of losing or mis- 
laying important papers, since one main reason for papers being lost 
or mislaid is their being handled in an irregular manner. (3) Less 
messenger work. Fewer messengers would be needed because the 
distance between the various operations will necessarily be short. 
(4) Keeps clerks and executiyes at their desks. An even more 
important result of straight-line flow is the reduction in the tendency 
of clerks and executives to act as their own messenger, and they can 
concentrate on their work. 


Common Difficulties Faced in the Smooth Flow of work 


It is evident that flow of work is a problem to be solved by the 
managementand not by the clerks. Itis,as a matter of fact, the 
acid test of their control ability. This does not mean that the 
management can control absolutely the flow of work, but it can take 
some steps to minimise the effects of any uncontrollable factors that 
may be present or anticipated. The following are a few commonly 
encountered obstructions which interfere with the daily flow of work ; 
some of them may be inevitable and inescapable, but many of them 


‘can be entirely prevented.* 


* For details read William H. Leffinwell and Edwin M. Robinson, Text 
Book of Office Management. Third ed., pp. 110—112. New Delhi: Tata 
‘McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ltd., 1975. 
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(1) The volume of work to be done is unequal. An unequal! 
volume of work on different days or seasons can cause obstruction in- 
smooth flow of work. For example, there may be greater incoming 
mail in the mornings than that received later during the day. In. 
offices, there is a great rush of work towards the closing part of the 
financial year. This difficulty can be overcome if the volume of work 
is known from day to day ; statistics can be prepared which in the 
course of time will show what may be expected in both seasonal 
and daily fluctuations. 


(2) Interruptions to work. There are several interruptions. 
which occur daily in most offices and greatly impede the smooth flow 
of work. Some such interruptions are: (1) lack of material with 
which to work, (ii) information required is not at once available,. 
(iii) changes of work through change of plan, (iv) change of work 
because of poor planning. There are other interruptions also which. 
obstruct the flow of work, such as frequent and longish calls from 
outsiders and executives, and gossiping in the office. To ensure 
smooth flow of work these interruptions need to be properly tackled. 


(3) Unequal times required for different operations. These 
constitute a prolific cause of interference with flow. If each opera- 
tion requires a different time, say varying from two minutes to five 
minutes, clerk on those operations Tequiring the shortest time (of 2. 
minutes) will be idle for a large Portion of the time, while those with 
the five-minute operations, though continuously busy, will- still 
obstruct the work. It is, thus, necessary to have a proper study of 
different kinds of jobs in the office. 


(4) Lack of standards. The absence of standards may result 
in some employees being overworked while others being under- 
worked. There can bea situation where lack of Standards may 
result in all employees doing equal, or approximately equal, amount 


gr cls In both circumstances, the steady flow of work will 
suffer, 


(5) Lack of planning and Scheduling. Where office management 
lacks systematic and comprehensive planning, the work can never 
move smoothly. And, without Planning, there can be no scientific 
scheduling, which in turn adversely affects the steady flow of work. 
This condition, therefore, can be corrected only by the installation of 
appropriate planning methods, z 


Analysing the Flow of Office Work 


The office manager must endeavour to analyse the flow of 
office work with a view to achieving the purposes for which it was. 
introduced. We may use several techniques for this Purpose. Some 
of the well-known techniques available for analysing the flow of 
work throughout the organisation are : office layout charts, flow 
Process charts, and management type flow charts. Each of these: 
tools of analysis is described in this section. 


(1) Office layout charts. The office layout charts should be 
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prepared for those office works that occur most frequently. Separate 
before-and-after layout charts are prepared for each important office 
system or procedure, and lines are drawn to indicate the movement 
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Fig. 3.2 Office layout chart (...... ) shows the movement before 
layout chart, i.e., backtracking and waste motion, (—) 
shows the movement after layout, i.e., orderly pattern 
of flow 


of the various activities. The direction and distance of the movement 
of an activity in the office will point out waste motion and back 
tracking. The office layout chart for the office activity of ‘handling 
of orders’ is depicted in the Figure 3.2. 


(2) Flow process charts. The flow process chart is one of the 
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Fig. 3.3 Standardised Flow Process Chart Symbols 


most widely used tools for studying office work. It makes use of 
standardised symbols to analyse graphically office systems and pro- 
cedures. In using the flow process chart, first, all steps involved in 
the present procedure are listed in sequence ; each step isthen 
classified as an operation, transportation, etc., by using the appro- 
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priate symbols. The symbols for each of steps are linked by lines 
drawn by the analyst ; this results ina graphical representation of 
the procedure. Since the flow process chart aims at simplifying 
office work, the chart is also referred to as ‘work simplification 
chart’. The various standardised symbols used (especially in the 
U.S.A.) for the preparation of such charts are shown in Figure 3.3. 


(3) Management-type flow charts. This is a horizontal, depart- 
mentalised flow chart in which each phase of the process (or activity) 
is described. More detailed operations can be numbered, and their 
explanations may be given in the form of foot-notes. This type of 
chart is especially effective for use in making presentation to manage- 
ment and for reference by other departments. The management-type 
flow chart is illustrated in the Figure 3.4. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Essay-type Questions 
1. What do you mean by ‘office systems’ ? How are they 
planned ? Discuss the advantages of sound office systems. 


2, What do you understand by office systems and routines ? 
Whose responsibility is to devise and maintain the systems and 
procedures plan ? 


3. What do you understand by ‘flow of work’? What are the 
common difficulties in getting the smooth flow of work ? 


Short-answer Questions 


1. Exhibit the relationship among office systems, procedures, and 
methods in a diagram. 

Outline the characteristics of a well-designed office systems and 
procedures programme. 


3. Write notes on (a) office layout chart, (b) flow process chart, 
and (c) management-type flow chart. 
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8. Records Management 


Learning Objectives 


O Introduction to the records management Programme : nature, 
meaning, purposes Principles, and essential elements 


filing plans 


important aspects 


O Filing system : meaning, advantages, essentials, designing 
methods and equipment, and centralised and departmentalised 


Indexing system : meaning, Purposes, types, and a few other 


O Disposition of records 


Records and Records Management 


| (Nature and Meaning) 


commonly utilised by an Organisation include : forms, letters, 
memoranda, vouchers, Teports, notices, invoices circulars, contracts, 


Since the smooth functioning of an org; 


dependent upon the efficient 


ng of sanisation is greatly 
Utilisation of information, records 


(3.16 ) 
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management is rapidly becoming a crucial, strategic area in many 
organisations. Considerable inefficiency and poor utilisation of 
resources result when little or no control is exercised over the 
records of the enterprise. Now, a question arises: What is records. 
management ? Records management is a programme that embraces. 
filing and indexing, and involves the coordination of creating, protecting, 
‘storing, and disposing of organisational records. It may be stated that 
records management has too long been associated with the mere filing 
and indexing of papers. In reality, the activity is far more extensive. 

This isso because filing and indexing are usually thought of in 

clerical terms, whereas records management is thought of in terms of 
control of records by management. No doubt, filing and indexing 

are more familiar activities in the records management programme, 

but records management is much more inclusive in meaning and. 
connotes supervising the creation, protection, storage, and disposition 

of records. 


These elements of the records management serve different 
purposes. Filing is the system of keeping records in proper order, 
while indexing is the system by which the location of records can be 
easily known. Creation of records means the development, and. 
adoption of new forms and controls. Not only that suitable records 
should be created but they should be fully protected against loss, 
mutilation, or unauthorised use. For the greatest efficiency and 
convenience, records should be stored ina location accessible to 
those who utilise them. The disposition stage involves preserving. 
valuable documents, especially those which are vital for the smooth 
operation of the organisation. In other words, proper destruction 
of records no longer having any value to an organisation. Micro- 
recording of documents is an important function at this stage. All 
these elements should be properly utilised if the records management 


is to accomplish its goals. 
Purposes of Records Management 

A well-devised system of records management helps in achiev- 
ing the following purposes : 

1) Keeping an orderly account of progress. The purpose of 
Dae rons isto systematically map out the progress of the 
business. This may be recorded as the historical function of records ; 
in these documents, the listing of the business is recounted. 


(2) Helping in making decisions. Decisions are not made in the 
vacuum, Records provide the necessary information which the 
executives use to formulate decisions. This facilitates the smooth 


running of the organisation. ai nD a 
i i i ons O, he busi “ 

3) Helping in knowing the true conaiti 3 s 
Withon, the S roatiatign shown by records of transactions that have 
to know the true condition of 


ctua, ken place, it is not possible i ondi f 
the EEE eh one time. As this knowledge is of vital import 


ance, all contributory records should be so prepared that information 
showing the existing stage of affairs can be taken off at any time. 
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(4) Facilitating comparisons. Records make it possible to com- 
Pare one period of time with another, one product with another, or 
Similar entities with one another. This analytical function of records 
is becoming increasingly important as businessmen progressively 
recognise the value of analysis. 


(5) Identifying and correcting errors and wastes. A proper 
‘system of records management helps in locating the errors and 


Principles of Records Management 


The main purpose of records management is to ensure that 
televant papers and documents are available with Speed, accuracy, 
and at reasonable cost. In order to be successful, the records mana- 
gement programme must be based on the following fundamental 
Principles : 


1) Justification of purpose. This Principle states that the 
ae ee records are kept must be justifiable. If any record 
‘does not fulfil a Purpose, it should never be maintained, 


(2) Verification of records, Records must be verifiable, other- 
wise they will be of a very little real value in making a wise decision. 
Records based on “hearsay” can cause incalculable losses to the 
Organisation, 


(3) Classification of records. Records must be Properly classi- 
fied if they have to permita proper analysis. Unclassified records 
are merely a heap of unusable information, An organisation can 
adopt any of the following bases for classification of records (i) 
chronological, ie., according to the time, or (ii) subject, i.e., the 


(4) Availability of information, This Principle states that 
Tecords must be available as and when required. It is not necessary 
that all the information should be instantly available at all times, 
test possible period of time. 
Sa matter of fact, the Purpose of the record should govern the 

i ilabili More important and 
If, however, certain 
» Statement of salaries) 
record is instantly 


r h ess to the organisation. As far as 
possible, the preparation and maintenance of records should be 


Records Management : a few important aspects 


In the discussion of Tecords management 


j aol » it is important to 
look more closely into Certain important aspect: 


S, namely, the nature 
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of records, records manual, and the elements of the records manage- 
ment system. These aspects are briefly analysed below : 


(1) Nature of records. The true nature of records is that they 
are a means to anend. Valuable as records are, they will not, of 
themseives, promote business. They are, strictly speaking, tools for the 
purpose of facilitating or limiting some main function. If these tools 
are not put to use, but are allowed to remain idle, they are only a 
useless expense, with the additional disadvantage that they area 
constant expense for maintenance, whether used or not. 


(2) Records manual. There is a special need for a clear state- 
ment of objectives and policies in the records management area 
because of the general use of records and files throughout the 
organisation. To meet this end, many firms have prepared records. 
manuals which specify : 


(i) The basic objectives to be served by records and records. ` 
management programme. 
(ii) Policies which apply to all records. 
(iii) Filing and indexing routines. 
(iv) Procedure for users to obtain and return records. 
(v) Responsibility for records creation, protection, storage, 
and disposition. f 


A records manual offers several advantages to the organisation, 
namely, (a) it is useful in training new clerks, (b) it offers a basis for 
measuring employee performance, and (c) it provides a means of 
maintaining services when key clerks are ill or on vacation. 


(3) Elements (or procedures) of the records management system. * 
A well-integrated programme of records management involves the 
following definite procedures : 


_ (i) Determination of what material is to be filed and for how 
long. The records retention schedule of filed material requires the 
division of files into active (i.e., permanent), semi-active (i.e., tem- 
porary), and inactive (i.e., destroyable) files. 


(ii) A system for placing materials in the files for protecting 
the vital records, and for retrieving them when needed. - This will 
require planned supervision and the possible use of filing and 
indexing processes. 


(iii) Disposition of records. 
(iv) Designing, using, and controlling office forms. 


Thus, filing, indexing, and forms design are the important 
aspects of records management. Filing, indexing, and destruction of 


° For details read John J W. Neuner, and B Lewis Keeling, Modern Office 
Management Fifth edition, p. 98. Bombay : D.B. Taraporevala Sons and Co. 


Pvt. Ltd.. 1970. 
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records are discussed in this chapter, and the problem of forms 
design and control is attempted in the next chapter. 


(A) FILING 


Meaning and Nature 


Filing is one of the most important elements of the records 
management programme in the organisation. As more records 
accumulate in an organisation, the need is felt to devise a system 
which can ensure their safe storage and prompt accessibility. This 
purpose is achieved by the filing system. 


Filing may be defined as the process of arranging and keeping of 
business correspondence and records so that they may be found and 
delivered when needed for future reference. The essential qualities of 

` a filing system are reliability and accessibility ; the only reason for 
having it at all is to be able to find papers quickly when they are 
wanted. It can, therefore, be said that the maintenance of compre- 
hensive, simple, and efficient filing system is the keystone of efficient 
records management plan in an organisation. 


Advantages of Filing 


A well-planned filing system offers a wide variety of advantages, 
‘some more important ones are listed below : 


(1) Convenience of ready reference. Filing helps in frequently 

and conveniently referring to the records of the enterprise. A person 

_by referring to the previous correspondence can refresh his memory 

and perform his present task efficiently. Asa matter of fact, this is 
the ‘library function’ that filing system performs. 


(2) Quick and careful handling of records. 
ment enables quick and careful handling of 
‘dence. This helps in (i) making best use 
opportunity, and (ji) creating and enhancing 
outsiders. 


A good filing arrange- 
company correspon- 
of available business 
good reputation with 


(3) Documentary evidence to settle disputes. Properly preserved 
records may help the company in settling disputes with outsiders and 
members of the organisation. A written agreement with trade union, 
for instance, may be utilised to clarify doubts which might arise with 
regard to workers’ demands. With outsiders, the company records 
may be used as evidence in the court of law, in the event of any 
dispute. 


(4) Helps in formulating company policies. A good filing system 
helps in formulating sound company policies by maintaining, supply- 
ing, and protecting the records and documents for the purpose. 


(5) Protection of valuable documents. A good filing system 
protects the valuable documents of the company from being destroy- 
ed by insects, bad weather, and mishandling. 


— 


— eee 
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Essentials of a Good Filing System* 


In the preceding discussion, filing has been described as the 
process of arranging and storing records so that they can be located 
when required. A filing system might achieve this objective and yet 
be too expensive, complicated, and full of dead material, and, thus, 
unsuitable in many ways. One well-known fact is that there is no 
universal best system of filing. An office manager must analyse the 
problems of his own office, and have his filing system tailor-made to 
suit his requirements. Basic requirements of all filing systems can be 
described as : 


(1) Compactness. A good filing system should be compact, 
i.e., it should not consume too much of valuable space. The modern 
filing equipments (discussed later in the chapter) are designed to 
assist in this object. 


(2) Accessibility. The records filed should be available with- 
out much delay and inconvenience. 


(3) Simplicity. Whatever be the system of filing, it must be 
simple to understand and simple to operate. 


(4) Economy. A good filing system is one that is not excessive 
in cost, either to install or to operate. 


*(5) Flexibility. The filing system should be flexible (i.e., 
elastic) enough to accommodate changes. It must have the capacity 
to expand or contract with the needs of the time. 


(6) Cross-reference. One of the essentials of filing system is 
that it must provide for the cross-reference of records. Cross-refer- 
‘ence helps in making the records available at more than one place. 


(7) Retention. Those records which are useful should be 
retained, and records which have outlived their utility should be 
discarded from the filing system. 


(8) Classification. It is necessary to employ the most suitable 
method of classifying files. Every effort should be made to separate 
files for different records and the number of miscellaneous files 
should be reduced. 


(9) Out-guides. Whenever files are borrowed from the system, 
an ‘‘Out-Guide” or ‘‘Tracer’’ is inserted in place of the file. A good 
filng system allows the use of out-guides to reveal when documents 
: are withdrawn from a system and to whom they have been issued. 

7 


Designing the Filing System 


It should be clear at this point that a filing system consists of 
f many seemingly little things which in combination make a highly 
significant contribution to managerial and operating efficiency. Since 


* For details read: J.C. Denyer, Office Management. Third edition, 
p. 375. London: MacDonaid And Evans Ltd., 1969. 
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files are the “memory” of the firm, it. is obviously important that 
this reservoir of information be capable of preserving necessary in- 
ormation and of Producing it accurately and quickly when required. 
It is, therefore, imperative on the Part of office manager to design a 
filing system that will best serve this purpose Š 


The design of a particular filing system is usually a joint effort 
of qualified company personnel (often including methods or systems 
analyst) and representatives of different departments. The chief 


elements to be specifically included in the filing system would relate 
to: 


(a) The basis or combination of bases of Classification of files, 
such as alphabetical, numerical, alpha-numerical, geographical, etc. 


(6) Suitable methods and equipments of filing chosen from the 
Wide range available. 


(c) The basic plans for organising files—i.e., centralised or 
decentralised filing. 


These elements are discussed below, at some length. 


(a) CLASSIFICATION OF FILES 
Meaning and Types 


Classification of files refers to the proces: 
under which documents are grouped (or classified) on t 
common characteristics. In gen 
classifying records : alphabet 
logical, and subject filing. 


a combination of any two or more classification systems. 


classification. Under this classification, for į 
Correspondence with A will bi 
Correspondents beginnin 
there are more names be 


I : “12, etc. This is a dire 
index is required, 


This classification system has 
. S i i 
tions, some of which are listed below $ oT po aes wanes 


Advantages : ( 1) Convenience i 
y of groupin 
H Poran firm, etc. (2) Direct filing, With novinde raae of 
imple to understand ard easy to operate. (4) Useful i 
miscellaneous papers. S Pioyisionifor 
Limitations: (1) In large systems, it takes longer to find papers 
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(2). Congestion under common names. (3) Filing errors may arise 
due to the mis-spelling of names. (4) Difficulty of forecasting space 
requirements of different letters of the alphabet. 


Suitability : Alphabetical classification is especially. appropriate 
to small concerns where correspondence is not very considerable, or 
the number of separate fils is not many. ; 


(2) Numerical classification : This is where each folder or 
record for each name is given a number, instead ofa title, and the 
folders are arranged in number order. This is an indirect system 
requiring a separate alphabetical index. Files are referenced by 
consulting the index to find the number of the folder, and then 
retrieving the folder. Documents connected with monetary transac- 
tions, such as invoices, petty cash slips, or receipts, are almost 
invariably filed numerically because they are identified by serial 
numbers which are essential on such documents for audit and 
security purposes. 


The numerical classification system has the following advan- 
tages and limitations : 


Advantages’: (1) Files bearing numbers are more quickly 
“spotted’’ than files bearing names. (2) Greater accuracy in filing. 
(3) Unlimited expansion is possible. (4) The file number can be 
used as a reference. (5) The index isa complete list and can be 
used for other purposes, for example, as an address list. 


Limitations : (1) More. time required in refering to the index, 

(2) Files for miscellaneous purposes not so easy to arrange. (3) 

Costs expenditure on the preparation, and allocation of space for 
- index. 


Suitability : Because numerical filing is easily extended, it is 
often used by government departments, building societies, and insu- 
rance companies, which have to keep records of many thousands of 
pepole or items. 


(3) Geographical classification : This isa variation of alpha- 
betical classification incorporating a two-part system whereby the 
primary division is by place names in alphabetical order, and the 
secondary division is usually by correspondents’ names in alphabeti- 
cal order. A pure geographical system would have all folders bearing 
place names, and documents would be filed under the name of the 
place where the correspondent resides. It isnot unusual to divide 
the place into country, state, and city. Correspondence relating to 
several countries may be on the basis of the names of these countries, 
such as U.S.A., U.K., West Germany, etc. Correspondence, within 
the same country, on the other hand, may be classified on the basis 
of states, such as Andhra Pradesh, and Bihar in India, and so on. 
But it is considered to be more effective for office purposes to have 
correspondents’ names on the secondary division. It is essential to 
keep separate alphabetical index of names for cross-reference pur- 
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poses because it is possible to find a file quickly only if the geogra- 
phical location of the correspondents is known. 


Like other classification methods, geographical pena 
also commands certain advantages and suffers from certain li 
tions. Some of the more important ones are listed below : 


Advantages : (1) Convenience of reference when only the loca- 
tion is known. (2) A measure of direct filing becomes feasible. 


Limitations : (1) Possibility of error where knowledges D 
geography is weak. (2) Costs money in the preparation of in eX. 
Involves a lot of effort insofar as it involves, for all practica 


purposes, a two-part system for place-names and correspondent- 
names, 


itability : ~ i i lled in sales, 
Suitability : “Geographical systems can be insta j > 
marketing, or export departments where they harmonise with work 
which is usually subdivided by area or country. This is, however, 
Not suitable for central filing libraries. 


(4 nological classification : This system, sometimes also 
called a caronological requires that records be arranged in date 
order. Itis used primarily for follow-up Purposes. In this system 
of classification, guides are arranged usually in the order of month 
and day so all matters needing attention at some future date are 


brought up automatically. Accounting records are arranged chrono- 
logically. 


The following are the main advantages and limitations of this 
classification system : 

Advantages : (1) Useful if dates are known. (2) Good for 
overall classification, e.g. correspondence in separate years, 


Limitations: (1) Leaves gaps between 
busy’ periods. (2) Presents problems when 
be separated from outgoing replies. 


‘busy’ periods ‘and not 
incoming letters are to 


Suitability : This system is Suitable in small companies. 


(5) Subject classification : Using this 
identified and arranged according 


Brochures, 
can all be filed accord- 
ded all available data 
t . It may often be more 
convenient to classify under subjects than under correspondents. A 
cts on hand at the 
Papers and records 
an under the various 


Il matters relating to 
at job. 
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The subject classification system has the following positive and 
megative sides : 


Advantages : (1) Convenience of reference when the subject is 
known. (2) Unlimited expansion. (3) Accumulates all the records 
relating to one subject within one folder to give a complete picture 
of a transaction. 


Limitations : (1) Difficulty of classification. (2) Not very suit- 
able for miscellaneous papers. (3) Index may be needed. (4) Frequent 
cross-referencing may be required. 


Combinations of classification systems : It is generally found 
{and this can be infered from the preceding discussion also) that firms 
use not one but a combination of two or more classification bases. 
A good example of a combined system is alpha-numerical. In this 
‘system, files are arranged alphabetically by name or subject. Each 
file is also allotted a number to give it a definite place and to indicate 
at once ifa file is missing. This has the advantage of giving flexibi- 
lity of numerical classification, with the simplicity of alphabetical 
system. In many cases, however, this system has become highly 
complicated. Many firms, therefore, try variations of the alpha- 
numeric system. 7 


Factors determining choice of a classification system : The 
classification system chosen for any collection of papers is certainly 
most important because it can affect the speed of reference, accuracy 
in filing. flexibility, and even transfers to reserve storage. JC: Denyer 
opines that the following are the most important factors in choosing 
a system of classification : 


(1) What is the most convenient method of reference ? 

(2) Size of the system (larger systems are usually numerical), 

(3) Simplicity in use (alphabetical usually the simplest). 

(4) Speed of reference (some compound classifications give 
great speed). 

(5) Ease of expansion (probably numerical is better on this 
score). 

(6) Accuracy—which is best to avoid the possibility of mis- 
filing ? 


(b) FILING METHODS AND EQUIPMENTS 


Over the years, various kinds of filing methods and equipments 
have been employed by business enterprises. Some of them are no 
more in popular use these days, and are being fast replaced by new 
methods of filing which are more flexible and sophisticated. The 
various kinds of filing m2thods and equipments can be conveniently 
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categorised under two broad heads: (i) old filing methods, and. 
(ii) modern filing methods. 


(D Old Filing Methods 


By old filing methods is meant those systems of filing which 
found favours with the enterprises and manufacturers in the years 
when the problems of records Keeping were being first solved 
systematically. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, and for 
later decades also, the commonest methods of files were either by 
spike files or by pigeon-holes; both of these systems, however, are 
still in some use today. Pigeon-hole filing hasin fact been retained 
because of its intrinsic value for certain purposes. The other old 
filing methods which came into use upto the World War II were 
metal holders and guard books, box files, concertina file. These old 
filing methods are briefly described here. 


(1) Spike (or wire) filing : Under this method, a thin spike or 
Wire is fixed to a small wooden stand (or a. 

disc) which may be placed on the desk 
or hung against the wall. The papers are 
inserted in the wire as and when received. 
The only filing equipment used in this 
type of filing system is a simple steel rod 
of about one foot length which hardly 
costs any money (Figure 3-5). 


This method of filing is simple and 
cheap. But, reference js very difficult be- 
cause if a paper is right at the bottom, all 
the letters above it will have to be remoy- 
ed. Also, letters and documents remain 
exposed to dust, moisture, and termites 
and other insects. This method of filing 


can use only the chronological system of 
classification of documents which has its 
own drawbacks. This method of filing is 


still used by small enterprises to keep Fig. 3.5 
letters from customers, municipal autho- Spike (or wire) Filing 
rities, and storin 


g electricity and telephone 


Be tine OHI. bills for a short period 


__ (2) Pigeon-hole filing : Under thi 
built cupboard (wooden almirah) i 
(i.e., cabins), and each hole is al 
appropriate hole. To avoid overcrow is put in 
periodically, say once ina month, and lett i K 
their utility are destroyed. It is obvious that in nee one 
the only filing equipment used is a wooden almi od of filing, 
filing is cheap, simple, and enables cl 
facilitates quick reference. However, 


exposed to dust and insects. Also, locat osema 


img records and linkine them 
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up is also a serious limitation attached with this method. Inspite of 
these limitations, the system is still in use in post offices, and colleges. 
Smal! business enterprises, nevertheless, can employ this method with 
great convenience (Figure 3-6). g 


Fig. 3.6. Pigeon-hole Filing 


(3) Metal holders and guard books : Under these methods the 
‘papers are held together by metal holders or are pasted in bound 
books (guard books) in chronological sequence. These methods 
are now not met with favour with most of the enterprises for the 
simple reason that they are cumbersome, inflexible, and time- 
consuming. However, voluntary associations, and companies still 
use them for preserving important minutes of their meetings and 
photographs of important functions. 

(4) Box files : Under this method, the filing of papers is done 
in cardboard boxes, usually 3 or 4 inches deep, with spring clips fitted 
inside. For classification purposes, papers relating to different 
subjects can be folded and put in these boxes. The use of folders 
can also be made for the purpose. This filng method is superior to 
the other methods insofar as it helps to better preserve papers. Box 
files are not only cheap but can be easily handled by clerks. Its 
greatest limitation js that through repeated use, springs (or clips) go 
loose and are unable to hold papers firmly. This is not a very 
scientific method of filing. This method may be of some use where 
correspondence is stored temporarily or is used rarely. 


(5) Concertina file : This is a file made of cardboard and 
contains a number of separate pockets, being flexible in capacity by 
reason of its concertina-like gussets along each end of the file 
(Figure 3-7). The file is usually bound with astrap, and is most 
useful as a temporary filing system (for example, for letters awaiting 
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filing) or for the storage of such things as insurance policies. pis 
concertina file, however, is more convenient than the box file, 


Fig. 3.7. Concertina File 
because papers which have been filled on the top of the particular 


paper required do not have to be removed. 
that the concertina file was the first step 
systems. 


(U) Modern Methods of Filing 


It is being recognised 
towards vertical filing 


ling in modern use include : (1) the 
(3) the suspension, and (4) the lateral 
stems will now be considered in turn. 


(1) Horizontal (or flat) filing 


Method : Flat or ho 
systems. Under this method, thi 


tained. This may be done by placing a ‘memorandum card’ (or ‘out 
guides’) from where the file is removed. 


Equipments used: Some of the very Popular equipments used 
in horizontal filing are : flat files and lever arch files. Flat files are 
made of cardboard or thick Papers. Each customer or subject is 
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generally allotted one file. All correspondence relating to the 
customer or the subject would be kept in the file in the chronological 
sequence. The papers are either clipped or tagged and then wrapped 
very squarely. ‘The files are put one over the other in cupboards or 
drawers. The system requires a proper numbering of files and the 
preparation of an index for easy location of files. 


Lever arch files. These are the commonest filesf in general use 
in offices and can be described as stout cardboard folders in which 
metal arches are provided which can be opened by operation of 
levers. Papers to be kept in such a file are punched with two holes, 
at the top or on the left hand side of the letters, and are then filed 
on the metal uprights, after the arch has been opened by the lever. 
(Fig. 3.8). Simple and cheap, the system is effective for a number 


ii i 

il 
E mt 
HEUTE 


Fig. 3.8. Lever Arch File 


of office uses, such as delivery notes, invoices, and goods received 
notes. It has the advantages of keeping the papers in the order in 
which they are filed, facilitating reference to the papers without 
removing them, and helping speedy filing. By placing the file ina 
carboard cover the contents may be kept clean and dust-free. 
However, such files cover a lot of shelfspace. Frequent taking out 
of filed papers is also a problem. Lever arch files should preferably 
be used only where documents, once inserted, are likely to remain 
on the file for quite some time. 


Evaluation of Horizontal Filing Method 
The horizontal method of filing offers the following advan- 


| tages : 
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(i) This method is simple to understand, easy to operate, ani 
cheap to maintain. Any office clerk can handle the system. The 


filing equipments—flat files and lever arch files—do not entail a lot 
of expenditure. 


(ii) Letters can be referred to in a file without removing them 
t and hence there is no risk of losing or misplacing them. 


(iii) It affords quick referencing of current correspondence. As 
the letters are chronologically arranged, it becomes very easy to 
locate and consult them. 

(iv) The files are well protected from dust, moisture, etc., as 
thick covers and. strong cupboards are. used. 


from i 


Some of the serious imitations from which the horizontal filing 
suffers are as follows : 


(i) It is not a very flexible filing system. It cannot be easily 
adapted to changes, especially when correspondence goes suddenly 
high. j 

(ii) It presents quite a lot of difficulty in Temoving papers 
from files lying at the bottom of the heap. Also, Temoving the 
Papers from the middle of the same file means Temoving papers 


tagged over it, which obviously means a lot of difficulty and incon- 
venience. i 


(iii) This system cannot be 
especially because it does not pe 


(iv) Compared to other m 
in horizontal filing system are s 


(2) Vertical filing 


profitably used by large enterprises, 
Tmit of quick location of documents. 


odern methods, the equipments used 
Pace consuming. 


Method: The vertical system of filin, 
sally adopted. It marks a great advance on the earlier system of 
flat or horizontal filing ; its capacity, and therefore, its Tange of 
reference is many times greater. It is easily expanded, and is easily 
adapted to a variety of classifications, which may be alphabetical, 
numerical, geographical, and so on. Under this method, a separate 
folder is provided for each firm, subject, or other heading under 
which papers are to be filed. The folders are placed upright (i.e., in 
Standing position) in the containing drawers, alphabetically or 
numerically as the case may be, behind their appropriate guide cards 
(Fig. 3.9). In this system, papers are filed in their individual 
folders, in date order, with the latest paper on top, i.e., in front. The 
folders inserted in the drawers need not be remo 


r J l ; ved. This eliminates 
the risk of misplacing or losing folders. 
Equipments used 


is now almost univer- 


The equipments needed in the vertical filing system are : 
cabinet with a few drawers, and (b) folders. _ Bus are : (a) 


Cabinets : Wooden or Steel, are the most widely used containers 
of office records. They can be made on order in different sizes and 
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combinations, notably letter-size or cover-size in width, and single- 
drawer to six-drawers in depth. The width and depth of drawers will 
depend upon the volume of papers to be preserved, with four drawers 


Fig. 3.9. Vertical Filing Drawer and Use of Folders 


still common. The cabinets are usually made of steel, and are often 
declared by the makers to be “‘flame-proof °, but where important 
documents, such as sales accounts are stored in them, it is advisable 
to buy cabinets which are certified as fire-proof. Folders are used to 
store the papers and documents. They can be made of flexible plastic, . 
hard rubber, manila or tough paper. The back of the folder or a 
tab attached to it is slightly higher than the front. This raised side 
of the back sheet of the folder is used for writing description of the 
documents stored inside the folder. When these folders are placed 
in the drawer, the raised edges are visible in a sequence, and the 
description on them is easily read. These folders may be arranged 
alphabetically, numerically, chronologically, geographically, or 
subject-wise. These folders may be of two kinds : in one, the papers 
are held securely by a binding or punched hole device ; in the other, 
the papers are loose. 


Evaluation of Vertical Filing Method 


Some of the main advantages of vertical filing method are : 

(i) It is a flexible system ot filing, as (a) the number of folders 
can be changed according to the requirements, and (b) it is adaptable 
to various systems of classification and arrangement of documents. 

(ii) The location of documents is possible without much 
difficulty and loss of time. This is possible because there is a separate 
folder for each correspondent or subject and the description of 
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documents is given on the projected edge of the back sheet of the 
folders. 


(iii) It is economical in Operation, time, and money, Folger 
used in vertical filing are comparatively cheaper than flat or 


arch files used in horizontal filing. It takes less time to file papers in 
folders. 


i i ts, is an 
(iv) The safety of documents, from dust and insects, 
added advantage. With the Provision of proper locking devices, the 
documents can be prevented from being tampered with. 


The vertical filing method is said to suffer from the following 
limitations : 


i i i i i stly ci ed 
(i) The equipment used in this method is more costly compar 
to the horizontal method. In horizontal filing, the equipment uea 
is flat file or lever arch file which do not cost much money. On the 
contrary, cabinet is the most necessary vertical filing equipment. 
Steel or wooden cabinets are very costly. 


(ii) As the papers in the folders are left loose there is danger of 
their falling apart and disturbing the order of correspondence. 


It may, however be mentioned that Vertical filing method, 
because of the speed and accuracy which it affords in locating papers, 
is by far the most popular method of filing. Inspite of the costly 
equipment that the system employs, the vertical filing method 
provides enormous flexibility in records Keeping to all kinds of 


Offices ; its capacity and range of Teference is many times greater than 
Other filing systems. 


(3) Suspension filing 


Suspension filing is an improv 
vertical filing, folders are stored ver 
slip down, and side about, t disorderly 
appearance apart from the difficulty of finding a file that i 
to the bottom of the drawer. 
ciple of ‘suspension’ has been introduced. 


In suspension filing, the drawer containing documents is fitted 
with a metal frame from which pocket folders are suspended. The 
sides of the drawers are sufficiently high to support the suspension 
bars. The drawers of ordinary cabinets (used in vertical filing system) 
ames on which the suspension bar 


i ystem is converted into a Suspension style, it 1s 
really converted into a visible system. 


_ There are two types of suspension filing : 
the rigid bars support a flat top, i 
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reference strip is contained on a tab’s lightly inclined backwards. 
When the tabs are arranged diagonally, this type of pocket gives 
maximum visibility (Fig. 3.11). : 
Evaluation of Suspension Filing 
Suspension filing has the following special advantages : 
(i) The names or numbers of files are prominently displayed, 
and this greatly facilitates filing. 
(ii) As each inside folder is fi 
it can be found immediately and 
i tical or num 
(iii) Tt is highly flexible in that 
Trect sequence. 
(iv) The Capacity of the pockets is considerable, but no matter 
how fully loaded Pocket may be, the containing drawer always 
orderly appearance. 
The main limitations of Suspension filing are that : 
(i) It is expensive to install and run. 
(ii) It is space Consuming. It is estimated that compared to 


horizontal filing, the Suspension filing system needs about one-fourth 
of additional space. 


led in its own cleanly titled pocket, 
replaced just on quickly, without 
erical arrangement of pockets. 

new files can easily be added to 


(4) Lateral filing (or open-shelf filing) 


Lateral filing is a variation of the suspension system described 


Fig, 3.12 Lateral Filing 
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above. Files are arranged in very much the same manner as books 
on shelves. The documents are filed laterally along a shelf or cup- 
board, the pockets having index strips on the visible ends of the files 
(See Fig. 3.12). ; 


Each file is fitted with an adjustable title holder (Fig. 3.13). 


Figure 3-13 Adjustable Title Holder in Lateral Filing 


The need for lateral filing arose from the fact that office floor 
Space has been very expensive, and in order to make the best use of 
it there is a tendency to ‘imitate the growth of the modern office 
building and to adopt filing systems- that extend upwards instead of 
outwards. Not only space saving and greater filing height can be 
utilised, the fuller visibility of files is also an added advantage. 


Evaluation of Lateral Filing 
Over ordinary vertical and suspension filing, it has a number of 
advantages : 


(i) It occupies much less space. For example, if taken to a 
height of only five rails it occupies less than half the amount of floor 


space. 

(ii) It is inexpensive by comparison. 

(iii) Extraction and replacement of files is quicker and less 

noisy. * 

(C) ORGANISING RECORDS 
(Centralised vs. Decentralised Filing) 


As has already been specified that in designing the filing system, 
the office manager has to decide about the classification and methods 
and equipments for filing. Equally important consideration is the 
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establishment of a plan of organising files, that is, deciding about 
centralisation or decentralisation (departmentalisation) of records. 
Before we recommend any particular plan for organising records, it 


would be appropriate to be familiar with their respective merits and 
limitations. 


Centralised Filing 


Centralised filing means that all filing equipment and personnel 
are located in a single area (or section) of the office, accessible to all 
departments by personal messengers and office conveyor systems, and 


controlled by a centralised indexing plan. 
Evaluation of Centralised Filing 


The following are the major advantages of centralised filing : 


(i) Improved service. This is perhaps the most special advan- 


tage of the centralised filing plan. The improved service results from 
two factors : 


(a) Expert file clerks will do the work ; 
experienced in filing papers accurately and find 


(b) Papers will be filed the 
central filing section. With the 


they are trained and 
ing them quickly. 


Same day they are received in the 


j on. departmental filing plan, the filing 

work is always last in importance, Papers generally pile up through- 

gut he gay; This wastes time in searching for papers that have not 
een filed. 


(ii) Elimination of needless duplication 
records. Where each department has its own 
will require filing equipments, such as folders, cabinets, and supplies. 
Fewer cabinets will be required if the work is centralised, and these 
will be used to greater capacity. Similarly, needless duplication of 
records is also avoided. 1f files are departmentalised, it may be 
necessary to make several copies of orders, invoices, or statements to 
be sent to different departments for their retention. This procedure is 
done away with where records are centralised. 

(iii) Uniformity and standardisation of filing routines. Because 
the work is done at one place where filing equipments and personnel 
are available, it is always possible to introduce uniform methods of 
doing work. In other words, a standardised system could operate and 
all staff in the section would be well acquainted with the system. 


(iv) Saving in time. There is only one place to send records 
and only one place to find it when it is wanted, so that time is saved 
in looking for information wanted. 


of equipment and 
filing system, each 


(v) Lessening or avoidance of work interruptions. The filing 
Service to the enterprise may be interrupted on account of many 
reasons, one being the absence of filing clerks. The centralised 
filing plan helps in avoiding work interruptions as staff absences or 


changes can more easily be covered because other staff are available 
to share or take over the work. 
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(vi) Reduced cost of doing the filing work. The combined 
effect of all the factors—improved service, elimination of duplication 
of equipments and records, standardisation of filing routines, saving 
in time, avoidance of work interruptions—is visualised in terms of 
less cost of doing the filiag work. 


The above description should not be taken to mean that 
centralised filing plan is free from disadvantages. Like any other 
system of organisation it also suffers from certain serious limitations. 
These are : 


(i) Delays and waste of time. Not being near the records means 
delay. For instance, if a long-distance call comes in, time must be 
spent in waiting for the papers to be brought. Time is also wasted 
with frequent journeys to the central filing section to consult records. 


(ii) Different needs may not be fulfilled. One would also find 
certain departments complaining that the system of classification of 
files adopted by the central filing section is not the best one for 
referencing their records. 

(iii) Possibility of. rigidity in operating filing system. The 
central filing department, in order to meet wide and varied require- 
ments of different departments, has to enforce rules regarding the use 
and return of files. The main problem that can often be experienced 
in such a situation is that the person in the department may need the 
records for a period longer than permitted by the filing section. This 
would mean a lot of inconvenience both to the filing section and 
the concerned department. This results in a situation where the real 
needs of the user departments may become secondary to the 
established routines and regulations of the centralised filing depart- 
ment. 


Decentralised (or departmentalised) Filing 


Meaning : Under a departmentalised filing plan, each depart- 
ment maintains its own filing system and equipment. and the work 
is performed by one or more employees who may also have other 
types of office work to do. 


Evaluation of departmental filing 


It will not be incorrect to say that most of the advantages of 
the centralised filing plan constitute the limitations of the depart- 
mental filing, and vice-versa. In the following paragraphs, therefore, 
a very brief mention of them is made. 


Advantages. Some of the important advantages of department- 
alised filing include : 

(i) Time saving. The departmentalised filing plan saves on 
time. Any document needed is readily available within the depart- 
ment. Personnel who use the records do not have to wait for them 
to come from a central unit. 
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ii j e aintained as 
(ii) Maintenance of secrecy. Secrecy. can be main 
confidential correspondence pertaining to that particular qeparunent 
will be dealt with by that department only and not by the cen 
filing section where they can be read by others. 


(üii) Functional efficiency. Since filing operations are done on 


a smaller scale, the clerks can always handle them efficiently without 
committing mistakes. 


(iv) Greater flexibility. The departmentalised filing plan is- 


more flexible for unit operation. For instance, it is more neal 
for a legal department to file its records numerically m p aa 
departmental files rather than send them to central files to 

under a subject classification system. 


Limitations : This type of organisational arrangement frequen- 
tly suffers from the following limitations : 


(i) Needless duplication. Department 
Tesults in needless duplication of equi 
Personnel. 


talised filing frequently 
pments, records, and 


(ii) Lack of consistency. This filing system may result in a 
lack of consistency in methods and Procedures, since in one depart- 
ment the filing methods may be different from those of other 
departments. 


(iii) Poor quality of work. In this filing system, the quality of 
work suffers because the less efficient personnel do the. filing work. 
Personnel. are less efficient in filing operations since such employees 
are also supposed to do other duties of the concerned department. 

(iv) Lack of coordination and control. Departmental filin g 
causes lack of coordination and control because one does not know 
what is happening in the other department. 


(v) Increased cost of operations. 


The cumulative: effect of all 
the above factors is the increased cost o 


f filing operations, 


Which System to Follow ? 


It is not only that the Office manager should know the merits 
and limitations of centralised and de 


] Partmentalised filing plans. The 
office manager is generally confronted with the problem : Which 
plan to select ? It should be clear fj i 


size of the enterprise, nat 


manager, the prevailing filing Practices, 
choice. It is, neverthe 


4 iments relating to the entire organisation, such 
as company registration documents, 
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papers which several departments need to consult—general correspon- 
dence, interoffice and branch correspondence, quotations, credit and 
debit notes, etc. ; and (iii) non-active files. It is obvious that not 
all records and papers should be filed in a central filing division. 
Records, for instance, which are constantly being referred to in the 
department in which they are made should remain there, since no 
good purpose is served in centralising them. Such records might 
include purchase requisitions and copies of purchase orders in the 
purchase department ; paid vouchers in the accounting department ; 
confidential data about customers in the credit department ; and so 
on. It is clear that there should be a judicious mix of the two 
systems to run the large-sized enterprise efficiently. 


(B) INDEXING 


Meaning, Purpose and Nature 


An index is anything that “indicates” or “points out”. In big 
offices, numerous files are maintained ; to know which file is on what 
subject and where it can be found, we need condensed information 
at one place, and that is provided by index. Thus, index is a refe- 
rence guide used for locating records in the filing system. Specifically 
stated, indexing can be defined as “a guide to the body of data or to 
a collection of records”. The main purposes of modern indexing are : 
(i) facilitating location of records, and (ii) ensuring easy cross- 
referencing. 


Sometimes there is confusion between the meanings of ‘“classi- 
fication” and “‘indexing’’. It may be clarified that classification is 
the method of filing, whereas indexing is basically the method used 
for making reference to the matter filed. Thus, indexing is an 
important aid to filing. The index may be kept apart from the 
records to which it relates, or the records themselves may be so 
arranged as to be ‘self-indexing’. The index (table of contents) of 
this book, for instance, is a separate index ; it is apart from the text 
but serves to assist the reader to locate those pages on which various 
matters are mentioned. The telephone directory, on the other hand 
is self-indexing ; the subject-matter is arranged in alphabetical order 
of subscribers and reference to the name leads directly to the tele- 
phone number. Where a separate index is employed, two steps are 
necessary to reach the record : firstly, the index must be consulted 
and secondly, the record located. Where, on the other hand, a record 
is self-indexing, one reference only is necessary. It will now be obvious 
that where records are kept in alphabetical, alpha-numerical, or alpha- 
geographical sequence there will be no need of an index. However if 
records are classified in numerical order, an index is necessary to ana 
which file relates to what or to whom. z 


Types of Index 


Different offices use different kinds of indexing system. The 
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kind of index to be used will depend, among.other things, on the size 

` of the office and the filing requirements. Some methods of indexing 
are simple and cheap, and may serve a small office well. Some in- 
dexing methods, on the other hand, are highly sophisticated and 
expensive, and are being used for meeting the wide and varied 
requirements of big offices. The major types of indexes which may 
be used by offices include : ordinary page index ; loose or vertical 
card index ; visible card index ; strip index ; and wheel index.* 


(1) Ordinary Page Index. This consists of a page for each 
‘etter of the alphabet, fitted with a tab showing the letter, and on 
‘ach page are written the names beginning with that letter and 
quoting the relevant page numbers. This is the type of index most 
in use for such things as ‘minutes’, and is comparable to the index of 
a book (at the back or the beginning of the book). It can be seen 
that with minutes, the date or minute number might not be known, 
but by turning to the subject-matter in the index, the minutes 


number can be ascertained immediately. This type of index may 
take the following two forms : 


A (a). A separate book, also known as ‘book index’ or ‘bound 
index’ —it is in the form of a bound book or register in which the 
names of persons. or documents, or other pieces of information are 
arranged in alphabetical sequence. 


’ (b), A series of loose sheets, also known as ‘loose-leaf book 
index’—in it loose leaves are fastened by metal rings or hinges and 
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Fig. 3.14 Loose Leaf Book 


index is prepared on these lo 
each alphabet (Fig. 3.14). 
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ose sheets, cach sheet being reserved for 


* For details read, J. C. Denyer, Office Management. Thir. iti 
385-392, London : Mac Donald and Evans Ltd, 1969.00 Fàition, pp- 
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Evaluation of Ordinary Page Index 


This type of index offers the following main advantages : 


(i) It is a very simple method of indexing. No special training 
is required for office clerks to operate it. 

(ii) It is very economical also. The installation and operation 
of ordinary page index does not need an elaborate arrangement of 
equipments. This means a lot of less cost. In other methods of 
indexing sophisticated and expensive equipments are employed. 

(iii) It is compact and handy, and can be moved from one 
place to another without much difficulty. 


The ordinary page index, however, suffers from the following 
limitations : i 


(i) It is rigid and inflexible. With the expansion of the business, 
if more names are to be added, there may not be sufficient space 
available, and a new index might have to be compiled. 

(ii) Another limitation is that names, with whom no business 
is being done now, either (a) keep appearing in the index and making 
the index bulky and’ inconvenient, or (b) have to be deleted, and 
this presents a very shabby appearance. 


(iii) The location of names seems difficult as they are entered 
in the order in which they occur, and not in alphabetical sequence. 
This is reflected in the difficulty faced in the location of filed docu- 
ments. 


The ordinary page index, inspite of its various limitations, is 
very popular with small offices. It is so because very many names 
have not to be entered, and it permits easy handling, and cheap 
installation. 


(2) Loose or Vertical Card Index. To overcome the limita- 
tions of ordinary page index, the loose or vertical card index was 
introduced. In the vertical card indexing system, a number of cards 
are used, each concerned with one item of the index (say a customer, 
transaction, etc.) ; generally the small cards (usually 5X3 inches) are 
used ; on these cards are written the relevant data, usually with 
reference data along the tops of the cards ; and then they are filed 
vertically. The cadrs may be classified in some definite order, e.g., 
alphabetic, numeric, geographic, or chronologic. To facilitate the 
location of an individual card, tabbed guide cards, of different 
colours, may also be used. Usually, the cards are loose (and that 
also justifies the name of this indexing system), and therefore, it is 
better to use a filing drawer with a retaining rod on which the cards 
can be threaded to present easy removal. Cards may be handwritten, 
but greater clarity and uniformity are obtained if they are typed. 


Evaluation of Vertical Card Index 


The vertical card index has many advantages over the older 
type of ordinary page index : 
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@ It is convenient to handle, and forms a source of quick 
and easy reference. The quick and easy Teference of documents. 
becomes possible with the use of ‘guide cards’. 


(ii) It is flexible, i.e., it is adaptable to record requirements. 
New cards can be added or removed without disturbing the arrange- 
ment of other cards. To accommodate expansion in records, 
additional trays or drawers may be used. 


(iii) The index does not harbour unwanted records. “Dead” 


records can be withdrawn and stored at the back for as long as 
needed. 


(iv) It is more economical than the ordinary page index. No: 
doubt, the initial cost of installation is more (because drawers are 
costly) but its operating cost is much less (because it does not require 
frequent replacements like a bound-book index). 


(v) The system can be used for many different purposes : (a) 
to provide the numbers required for numerical filing ; (b) to provide 
a mailing list for circulars, catalogues, etc. ; (c) to provide detailed 
information about a correspondent, such as his telephone number, 
his postal and telegraphic addresses, and the like. 


The vertical card indexing system, however, has the following 
drawbacks : 


(i) It takes longer to locate a particular index card 
cards will have to be consulted before t 
ed. When compared to the visible card 
card indexing system is “blind”. 


as several 
he desired card can be obtain- 


indexing system, the vertical. 


[The desc 


ription of ‘blind indexing’ is given towards the end of 
this section.] 


(ii) Through constant handling, 
and “‘dog-eared’”” 
time. 


the cards can become worn 
- Thus, they will have to be Teplaced from time to 


(iii) There is a Possibility of the cards being misplaced after 
they have been taken out while removing or replacing a card. 


(iv) If cards are also bein 
maintaining accounts of custom 
are chances of committing error 


gused for multiple purposes, like 
ers, their credit ratings, etc., there 
s of commission and omission, 


: Inspite. of its drawbacks, the vertical card index is used in 
libraries and hospitals, although it has many similar applications in 
the office (e.g., credit records, staff records, and so on). 
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edge is used for the reference heading, the remainder of the card 
being readily available for record purposes. (See Fig. 3.15). 


Fig. 3.15. Visible Card Index 


The trays in which these cards are kept are fitted with devices 
which enable the cards to be held in position, and yet permit indivi- 
dual cards to be written upon, withdrawn, replaced, or rearranged as 
may be necessary. The trays of cards are usually kept in a cabinet 
‘but frames can be arranged in book form when they make an easily 
portable record. Visible card indexes are used for innumerable 
business records, but they are of outstanding use for pricing, credit 
control, stock records, and staff records. 


Evaluation of the Visible Card Index. This system of indexing 
gives the following advantages : 


(i) Cards are easily located. Key information about all the 
cards can be seen just by having a look at the strip of each card, and 
there is no need to turn every card. 

(ii) It offers ready visibility and also the additional record 
space. Additional information may be easily added on a card 
without even disturbing the order of records. 

(iii) The index is always ‘alive’ in the sense that ‘dead? cards 
can be easily removed. 
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(iv) As stated above, visible card indexing system is of mene 
use to management, especially in matters relatingto pricing, credit 
control, stock control, and staff records. 


Some of the major limitations of this indexing system are : 


(i) The system may entail alot of expenditure, especially on 
trays, cabinets, etc. The indexing equipment to be used in an office 
must be such that directly meets the specific requirements of business 
records. 


(ii) The operation of the system does require a special kind of 
training to office clerks. 


(4) Strip Index. This indexing system is yet another method of 
visible indexing. Although the forms of strip index vary, the prin- 
ciple is the same, i.e., a one-line entry on a narrow strip of cardboard 
or any other stout paper, and the housing of these strips ina frame, 
in such a way that they can be taken out and replaced with ease. 
Each strip is devoted to one item of usually not more than three to 
four lines. Frames can be made up in various forms to suit different 
Purposes : they can be fixed to the wall, made up in book form or, 
where large numbers are necessary, arranged on a rotary stand which 
is easily turned to give reference to any desired position of the index. 
The following figure portrays the typical type of strip index, desk 
Stand. (See Fig. 3.16). 


Fig. 3.16. Strip Index (Desk Stand) 
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Evaluation of the Strip Index. The following are the chief 
merits of this indexing system : 


(i) It affords complete visibility of cards. 


_(i) The strips can be arranged in any order : alphabetic, geo- 
graphic, subject-wise, chronologic, and the like. 


' (iii) Like visible indexing, it is also alive. 


(iv) It is compact. Inthe same space, many cards can be 
accommodated. 


(v) It permits flexibility in its operation. Depending upon the 
Tesources and requirements, an office can make use of alternative 
forms of frames : they can be fixed to the wall, made up in the book 
form, or ona rotary stand. 


This does not imply that strip index is free of drawbacks. Some 
of the well-publicised drawbacks are : 


(i) It is difficult to be handled by an untrained junior office 
clerk. 


(ii) The installation of the system requires sizable expenditure, 
which is often out of the reach of small offices. 


(iii) If the strips have been arranged in dictionary order, then 
for adding a new strip in between all strips before it have to be 
shifted, and this might result in loss or misplacement of strips. 


(5) Wheel Index. To increase the speed of reference stil! fur- 
ther, the latest development is a wheel index. Thisisa form ot 
vertical card index in which 
the cards are arranged about 
the hub of a wheel which 
may be portable (Fig. 3.17). 


Some thousands of cards 
can be attached to one wheel 
and as many as six wheels 
set up within reach of one 
clerk seat at his desk. The 
capacity is further increased 
when wheels of greater 
diameter are arranged hori- 
. zontally. 


Merits of wheel Index. ig. 3.17, Wheel Index 
The plus points of this ates 
indexing system include : (4) Speed, (ii) economy in space, (iii) flexi- 
bility in use, (iv) entries can be made on the cards without removing 
them from the index, 
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Drawbacks of Wheel Index. (i) It needs costly equipment. (ii) 
The cards remain exposed to dust, moisture, and insects. (ii) There 
are chances of cards getting detached from the wheel and lost, which 
Causes a great deal of difficulty. 


It may be mentioned that the wheel index has not achieved the 
Same popularity as the visible card index. 


Indexing : a few more aspects 


The discussion of indexing will not be complete without mak- 
ing a pointed reference to the following important aspects : (1) the 
concepts of ‘visible’ and ‘blind’ indexing, (2) loose-leaf books and 
binders, and (3) aids to indexing. 


(1) Visible Vs. Blind Indexing. Visible indexing refers to the 
system which permits the reading of information on cards or sheets 
without removing or shuffling them. Visible indexing is used with 
both cards and loose leaves, in trays, panels, drawers, and binders. 
It is accompanied by fastening cards or sheets toa holder in 
such a way that the edge of each card or sheet projects the width of 
one line beyond the edge of the next one. This makes it possible 
to read the index line on every card or sheet without removing it 
from the holders. As one manufacturer has very rightly remarked 
about the system, “Look at the record, and ‘not for it”. 


The ‘blind’ or non-yisible indexing, on the other hand, refers to 
the system which does not permit the ready location of a particular 
card without reference to the guide card, and then also without 


removing or shuffling several cards. This problem arises because 
cards are filed behind guide cards and they do not have a Projected 
edge. For easier location of cards, it is often suggested to use more 
guide cards, say one guide to every 10 or 15 cards. 


(2) Loose-leaf Books or Binders. Over the years, the use of 
loose-leaf books, or binders has been gaining much ground in filing 
and indexing systems. Records which are uniform and required in 


portable book form can often be most conveniently filed in loose-leaf 
binders. 


Although there are numerous types of binders 
however, be broadly classified under three heads : (a) Ring binders, 
which are fitted with metal Tings, cut and hinged to enable them to 
be broken open for the insertion or removal of papers. Any number 
of rings may be arranged along the fastener, and holes are punched 
inthe papers at corresponding positions. (b) Post binders, which 
retain the leaves by means of Posts passing through the covers and 
through holes punched in the leaves. These binders, in their 
simplest form, do not permit of such easy insertion or removal of 
leaves as the other types. Developments of the fundamental type, 
however, employ two sets of posts, enabling rapid alterations to be 
made. (c) Thong binders, in which sheets are arranged by pressure 


» they can, 
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between the binding edges of the front and back covers. The leaves 
are stotted to enable them to be slipped on to stout canvas thongs 
passing between the two covers. Means are provided for the thongs 
to be tightened, drawing the two covers together so that they press on 
the binding margins of the leaves. As soon as the thongs are slacken- 
ed, sheets can readily be inserted or removed. 


As opposed to the traditional bound took for record keeping, 
loose-leaf book or binder has much to commend it. Some major 
advantages of loose-leaf book or binder are : 


(i) Ease of insertion and extraction of sheets, allowing only 
current records to be maintained in the book, and expansion to cope 
with increased record volumes. 


(ii) Layout of sheets can be changed with ease to meet chang- 
ing requirements. 

(iii) A single book or binder can readily contain records in 
differing layouts if so desired. 


(iv) Long-range economy in terns of sheet replacements as 
against replacement of bound books. 


(v) Ease of transfer of ‘dead’ records to archives. 


(3) Aids to Indexing. Rapid reference to, or highlighting of 
information in an index can be improved by the use of colour coding 
and signals respectively. Colour coding is simply the use of coloured 
cards, strips, or guide cards, to classify certain items in an index 
which have somethirig in common. For example, the strip index for 
a company’s fleet of motor vechicles may have a different coloured 
strips or cards to distinguish vehicles on hire from those purchased 
outright. Signals are the guides used to locate a particular folder, 
record card, ledger folio, etc. These may be inthe form of metal 
clips, plastic tabs, or adhesive material. The significance of a signal 
is shown by its shape, colour, or position along the edge of the folder, 
card, or sheet. Colour coding and signals are complementary in 
nature. By coding the colours, each signal can highlight any one 
entry ona record, forexample, ledger accounts overdue, or stock 
which has fallen below the re-order level, 


(C) DISPOSITION OF RECORDS 


As stated earlier, the records management programme involves 
not only the filing and indexing of records, but also their disposal. 
Disposition refers to the ultimate fate of records. For example, some 
records are permanently stored, others are transferred to low-cost 
storage areas where they may be either permanently stored or even- 
tually destroyed. Still others are microfilmed, while others are 
immediately destroyed. ‘The four major methods of records disposi- 
tion are : protection, transfer, microfilming, and destruction. 


(1) Protection. The basic importance attached to vital records 
is a basic factor in determining the type of protection the records are 
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to receive. The vital records are protected by depositing them in 
strong, fire resistant safes and vaults. If this protection is not 
adequate, vital records can be duplicated and the copies stored in 
several different locations. 


(2) Transfer. Transfer refers to changing the active status of 


a record to inactive status. In many instances, as soon as the status 
of records has changed, they are transferred from the high-cost 
Storage areas to the low-cost storage areas. A basic factor used to 
determine when records should be transferred is their frequency of 
use. For example, records that are referred to at least three times a 
month should be considered active. Records that are referred to not 
more than once a month or two months should be considered in- 
active, and therefore, should be transferred to low-cost storage areas. 
And after sometime when they are no longer in use, they can be 
destroyed. 


(3) Microfilming. Those records which have to preserved 
for future reference are microfilmed. This process, under which 
records are photographed, permits records to be reduced so that they 
require little space, and can be retained indefinitely. When someone 
wants to see a record that has been microfilmed, it is necessary only 
to pull the film reel on which the document appears, place the film 
On a projector (also called reader), and then, following the microfilm 
code system, locate the record on the film. If a copy of the record is 
needed, photographic device on the reader permits a copy to be 
made. Depending upon the type of document, its purpose, length of 
the retention, and frequency of retrieval, records may be microfilmed 
accordingly. The most widely used format is roll microfilm. In this 


format, documents are filmed sequentially on a roll of film, normally 
16 mm. or 35 mm. wide and 100 feet long. 


Advantages of Microfilming : (a) Space is saved by replacing 
bulky files by compact cartons of film. (b) Time is saved by copying 
documents at great speed—as much as six or seven times faster 
than by any other method. (c) Safety of original documents is 
ensured by substituting microfilm records for those in general use. (d) 
Durability of records is increased, as film is more Wear-resistant than 
paper. 


_ Disadvantages of Microfilming : 
required, it may be relatively slow, beca 
through the reader. (b) On many mic 


be difficult, causing further delay and frustra- 


(a) If frequent reference is 


in sorting paper, removing pins, etc., may make a microfilming 
Project very expensive, and cheaper storage space would obviously be 
more advisable, 
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(4) Destruction. After records have outlived their utility, they 


should be destroyed. Several destruction methods are available. 
They may be torn or shredded, manually or mechanically. Mutilation 
of records is necessary when the contents of records are confidential. 
To avoid mistakes, it is always better to prepare a schedule to 
indicate the documents to be destroyed. and the date of their destruc- 


tion. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Essay-type Questions 


1. 


2 


What is ‘records management’ ? What are its objects ? Outline 
the essential principles of records management. 

Define filing and explain its significance. What characteristics 
would you look for in a good filing system ? 

Briefly examine the various methods of classifying records. 
Distinguish between ‘horizontal’ and ‘vertical’ methods of 
filing. What are thë main advantages of the vertical method ? 
What are the equipments necessary for vertical filing ? 

What is meant by centralised filing system? What are its 
advantages and disadvantages ? 

What are the main purposes of indexing? Name the various 
types of indexes and discuss the advantages and limitations of 
card index. 

What du you understand by indexing? A big school library 
seeks your advice about the suitable system of indexing. Give 
your suggestions. 


What is card index ? What are the advantages of card form 
of index over book form? State the various uses to which 
card index can be put. 


Short-answer Questions 


1. 


aAwRYD 


Define ‘records manual’. 

What is suspension filing ? 

Define an ordinary page index. 

What are the advantages of visible card index ? 
What is microfilming ? 


Write notes on (a) out-guide, (b) colour coding, and (c) lever 
arch file. 


9. Office Forms : Design And Control 


‘Learning Objectives 


O An introductory reference to the various aspects of office 
forms : nature, meaning, purposes, and advantages 


Nature, meaning, importance, principles, and factors affect- 
ing office forms design z 


O Meaning, objects, responsibility, 
forms control programme 


Various types of office forms (form sets), with special 
reference to continuous stationery 


and steps involved in the 


Nature and Meaning of ‘Office Forms’ 


To carry on any modern business 
society, it is necessary to have ready access 


business, is 


1 in a Systematic way. Thus 
office forms are the basic tools for all types of office work, : i 


5, or enterprises”. Common 
expense accounts, factory orders, requisitions, 


sales data, purchase orders, invoices, credit memorandums, etc 


(3.50 ) 
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Purposes of Office Forms* 
The purposes of office forms can be summarised as follows : 


1. Gathering and communicating information. Forms make clear 
what information must be gathered and communicated. 


2. Specific location of information. Forms provide a specific 
location for each item of information needed, thus speeding data 
entry, processing, and reference. 

3. Eliminating the need for recopying. Forms eliminate the 
need for recopying standard or repetitive information. 

4. Facilitating use’ of multiple copies. Forms facilitate use of 
multiple copies, often greatly simplifying procedures as a result. 


5. Identifying records. Forms identify records and facilitate 
filing and future reference. 


Advantages of Office Forms 


Office forms, as tools of office work, are favoured because they 
bring in the following advantages : z 


1. Help in the systematic collection and transmitting of infor- 
mation. Forms are used both in procedures and as instructions to 
employees. Ina purchasing procedure, for instance. forms gather 
information on items, quantity, price, and shipping instructions. 
Forms also communicate the information to the seller, buyer, receiv- 
ing department, accounting department, and others who must take 
decisions and take action. 


2. Simplify office procedure. The use of office forms simplifies 
the office procedure and establishes a system whereby office work 
can be considerably reduced and expedited. 


3. Save time. The use of office forms helps in saving a lot of 
time of clerks. It is so because, instead of writing the routine 
matters again and again, they can be got printed, and only required 
information may have to be furnished.. If necessary, numerous copies. 
of the form may ,be prepared at the same time with the help of car- 
bon papers. 

4. Reduce chances of mistakes. Chances of mistakes and 


errors are considerably reduced as the information to be collected is 
already known in advance to the persons handling office forms. 


5. Fix, individual responsibility. By providing a column in the 
forms for putting signature by the person who has gathered the 
information at any stage, Tesponsibility can be fixed. 


6. Reduce cost of office operations. The use of forms reduces 


* For details read, C. L. Littlefield, Frank M. Rachel, Donald L. Caruth, 
and Robert E. Holmes, Management of Office Operations P. 159, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. : Prentice—Hall, Inc., 1978. 
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the cost of office operations by reducing the amount of manual or 
machine writing work, and thereby increasing the efficiency and 
output of each work. 


OFFICE FORMS DESIGN 
Nature and Meaning of Forms Design 


Office forms are the very foundation of all clerical systems, 
in that their function is to communicate and record information in 
an orderly and readily understandable manner, and to ensure that no 
step in the clerical procedure is overlooked. The efficiency with 


which a form is completed and processed is greatly dependent upon 
the design of forms. 


The term ‘forms design’ refers to the programme which involves 
consideration of ‘matters relating to the contents and layout of forms 


with a view to gathering and processing requisite information efficiently 
and economically. 


Because the standard and format of a form can have consider- 
able influence upon the efficient operation of a clerical system, the 
office manager much devote must of his time to forms design. Indeed, 
in many organisations forms design is treated as a specialist task. 


Importance of Forms Design 


The importance of forms design can be judged from the foilow- 
ing : 
(1) Forms have great importance because they are the tools 
of office work, i.e., for recording and communicating information, 


and if they are badly designed they impede this function most 
seriously. 


: (2) A form has a psychological effect on people using it, and 
if badly designed it can cause weariness and frustration. - 

(3) Badly-designed forms are perhaps one of the more 
common reasons for mistakes in clerical work, and a single error 
may cost the company many times more than the cost of the whole 
batch of forms together. 

(4) Again, the cost of labour in {completing office forms and 
of transporting and filing them is often several times the cost of the 
forms, and if it is badly designed the ratio will be even greater. 


(5) A badly designed form can have an injurious effect on the 
goodwill and public image of the company. 


(6) Lastly, forms are related to systems, and d system 
may be ruined by badly designed forms. + ; be 


Principles of Form Design 


Although detailed guidelines of forms design are mentioned in 
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the next section, it is worth considering as to what are -the overriding 
factors of general forms design. The following five main principles 
may be kept in view while designing forms : 


_, (1) Principle of ease of entry of data. This concerns the 
writing surface, the style of print, the proper sequence of informa- 
tion, the method of entry, etc. 

; (2) Principle of use of data. This is concerned with extracting 
information froma form, and is related to proper sequence, read- 
ability, ete. 

(3), Principle of reduction of errors. This relates to horizontal 
and vertical alignment, number of copies, thickness of paper, method 
of copying, static and variable data, etc. 

r (4) Principle of economy. This relates to the size of forms, 
quality of paper, number of copies, methods of producing forms, erc. 

(5) Principle of identification (and handling). This relates to 
me colouring of the paper and printing inks, numbering, titling, and 

ing. 


Factors to be considered in Forms Design* 


After the five main principles have been considered, the actual 
process of designing the form may begin. The following factors 
should be considered : 


(1) Purpose of the form. The purpose of the form must be care- 
fully studied, in relation not only to the form itself, but also to the 
routine of which the form is a part. The general purpose ofa form 
is to make clerical work easier than would be possible if a blank 
sheet of paper were used. There is no advantage in having a special 
form printed if a blank sheet of paper will serve the purpose equally 
well ; where there is no advantage, it might be wise to’ eliminate the 
form entirely. To know whether the office forms are attaining the 
purpose, they intended to, the office manager may know it either 
through a questionnaire, or by personally talking to the office staff. 


(2) Use of the form. The manner in which a form is to be used 
will affect the design of the form. A form which is to be used on 
a typewriter or on a book-keeping, billing, or adding machine 
should be ‘so designed that there will be some starting space 
for the typist. Besides, for all the forms intended to be used ona 
typewriter, care must be taken to inform the printer that typewriter 
spacing is desired between the type lines so as_to avoid the necessity 
of adjusting, the machine every other line. Also, above all, forms 
should be easy to use. r 


(3) The design should be simple. Forms should be simply design- 


*For details read, William M. Leffingwell, and Edwin M. Robinson, Text- 
book of Office Management. Third edition, pp. 212-228. New Delhi: Tata 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Ltd., 1975. 
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ed and their use should be easy to learn. Information should be 
placed on the form where it will best serve its purpose. For instance, 
if cards are filed alphabetically by name, to facilitate their location, 
if the name is placed near the top, it is easy to find ; but if it is placed, 
say, an inch below the top, the operation of finding will take much 
longer. Forms which bear consecutive numbers should have such 
numbers placed where they can be readily seen in handling the papers. 
Information that is most frequently used should be placed in such 
position on the form as to be most readily accessible. Column heads 
should be clearly described, rather than marked with some symbol 
that may puzzle the user. Where it is necessary to include instruc- 
tions for the use of the form, such instructions should be printed on 
the form itself, concisely but clearly. 


A form should be so designed that it logically divides into three 
parts: (a) All identification matter (such as name and address, 
number, etc.) should be somewhere near the top of the form or on 
the right-hand side of the form. (b) The data or entries which are 
to be copied on the form should constitute the second part, the 
‘body’ of the form. (c) Special instructions should be placed in the 
third, or remaining, part. The object of having this part is to secure 
a general logical rule for all forms, so that one clerk can readily use 
the forms of another department if the occasion to do so arises. 


(4) Every form should have a.name and number. A name is more 
easily remembered that a number, and most clerks identify a form by 
name rather than number. To avoid confusion, all such names 
should be standardised and printed on the form and the number 
likewise for the records of the stock-keeper. The name should be 
short, yet clearly descriptive, and the numbering system should be 
carefully thought out. The number of the form should be printed in. 


smell type at the top of the right-hand corner or the bottom of the 
sheet. 


(5) Size of the form. It is important to have a proper size of a 


form. The size, however, will be affected by the purpose for which it 
is needed and the size of the paper to be used for printing the form. 


While deciding about the size of the form, the offi 
also note the following points : S E 


} (a) Columns should be j ide 
enough to permit clear writing in the largest number or oes 
that will be entered. (b) Columns should be long enough to fit the 
average page of entries. (c) The description at the top of the form 
should be brief and concise and should not waste space. 

(6) Use of standard type Jace. There are many diffe inting 
type faces available for use in printing forms. The OO sei 
should be kept to a minimum. When several kinds of type faces are 
used, items of equal significance should be Printed with the same 
type, size, and style. Items that are to be emphasised can be printed 
in different type style to make the item more distinctive. 


(7) Quality of paper. The paper on which forms are printed 
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must be considered for several reasons. The type of paper hasa 
significant impact on its durability, the manner in which the paper 
will withstand the passage of time, and the ease with which the paper 
can be handled. Paper possesses several qualities, but two are 
essential—weight and grade. The weight of the paper on which forms 
are printed is important because it determines the durability of the 
form. The grade of paper on which forms are printed determines 
how well the form will withstand the passage of time. 


(8) Specify precisely any punching, scoring, or perforating. It is 
important that forms should allow for the operations of punching, 
scoring, and perforating, and exact specifications should be issued for 
that. If punching of forms for ring binders is necessary, it can be 
done by the printer, who uses a special device in his machine and 
punches each form as it is printed. A hand punch, set for standard 
punching, can also be used when necessary. Scoring signifies printing 
or impressing a single line on the form, which creases the paper so 
that it will fold readily. Perforating may consist of either a row of 
small holes, as on a sheet of postage stamps. This type of work must 
be done by machinery, and most printers are equipped to do it. 


OFFICE FORMS CONTROL 


Nature and Meaning of Forms Control 


In nearly every enterpries, forms have a tendency to continue 
indefinitely regardless of need. The root of much office inefficiency 
stems from this situation. In addition, new forms are started whether 
the information desired is now available in existing forms or can be 
secured by a slight modification in these forms. These practices 
involve a sizable amount of cost of producing and processing forms. 
Hence, there isa need for office management having such a system 
that may ensure an effective and economical design as well as use of 
office form. Such system is known as “forms control programme.” 


Specifically stated, forms control is a programme whose function 
includes determining whether or not a new form is needed, eliminating, 
consolidating, or simplifying existing forms ; assisting in the design 
and development of new forms ; and facilitating the development of 


efficient work procedures. 


Objectives of Forms Control 
The following objectives are typical of these under which 
forms control programme operates : 
(1) To guard against the development of unneeded forms. 
(2) To eliminate existing forms that are not needed. 
(3) To assist in the development and design of efficient forms, 
(4) To provide a continuous review of existing forms. 
(5) To facilitate the development of efficient work procedures, 
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Responsibility for Forms Control 


To be effective, the responsibility for forms control programme 
must be centered in a specific individual, committee, or unit of the 
organisation. When the responsibility for forms control is entrusted 
to an individual, he is generally called the ‘forms supervisor’ or 
“forms executive’. It is sometimes argued that every department of 
the enterprise makes use of forms, and therefore, the responsibility 
for forms contro! should not be entrusted to one individual, but 
should remain with a committee consisting of representatives from 
different departments. In bigger organisations, this responsibility 
may be handed down toa unit of the organisation known as the 
‘forms contro! department’. For administrative efficiency and uni- 
formity, the office manager must be associated with the person(s) 
responsible for the forms control programme. 


No matter how well developed the forms control plan may be 
in other respects, the plan will not become a reality, and will not 
remain so, without the support of top management. Top manage- 
ment must make the decision calling for such a programme, take 
steps as a basis for such decisions, and certain continuing steps to see 
that the programme is effectively carried out. It is upto top manage- 
ment to call for and weigh the results of all preliminary surveys and 
analyses to determine the nature and extent of the forms problems in 
the organisation and to formulate and issue policy directives which 
will clearly specify the scope of the programme: Management must 
also clearly fix responsibility for participation in the programme and 
require, review, and act on periodic reports of the results of the 
programme as a basis for needed modification 


Steps Involved In Forms Control Programme 


Several distinct steps are involved in the design of an efficient 
forms control programme. These steps are presented in the order 


in which they should be performed when designing.a forms control 
programme, 


1. Forms cataloguing. The first step that should be taken by 
the person/s) responsible for forms control (as already explained, 
such a person could be the ‘Forms Supervisor’, ‘Forms Committee’, 
or ‘Forms Control Department’) is the Preparation of forms catalo- 
gue. The purpose of the cataloguing of forms is to enable those 
individuals resposible for the forms control programme to determine 
the nature, type, and purpose of forms that are utilised throughout 
the organisation. The cataloguing procedure consists of each depart- 
ment’s or work unit’s submitting several copies of each of its forms 
to the individuals responsible for forms control, 


2. Forms classification, The use of a fo i i 
scheme facilitates the analysis ae 


of the forms assembled during the 
cataloguing process. Forms are typically classi ae 
ded. (6) Gf Rae Ea y classified (a) by function, 


} r ng forms by function means that they 
are organised according to the purpose of the form. As an example, 
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all forms pertaining to sales are grouped together, all forms pertain- 
ing to accounts receivable are grouped together, and so forth. When 
completed, the functional classification enables those responsible for 
forms control to analyse the similarities and differences among the 
various forms. Classifying forms by number involves assembling the 
various forms according to the identification number assigned to each 
form or to each department. Although classifying forms by number 
is typically not satisfactory for comparing forms, it does provide a 
master file of all forms, which is useful for cross-referencing purposes. 
The master file is useful when determining the identification number 
to be assigned to newly developed forms. 


3. Eliminating forms. If the forms’ cataloguing indicates that 
certain forms are no longer being utilised or that certain forms need 
to be utilised, their elimination should be considered. Certain forms 
may no longer be needed because the purpose for which they were 

, designed is no longer being served. Perhaps the purpose of that form 
is now being served by another form. Another significant reason why 
a form is no longer used could be because it is not compatible with 
the organisation’s systems and procedures, 


4. Consolidating forms. After the unneeded forms have been 
eliminated, an analysis of the remaining forms may reveal that 
certain forms contain similar items. In such instances, it may be 
possible to develop one new form that consolidates two or more pre- 
sently existing forms. The result is reduced cost to the organisation. 


5. Design guidelines. The following of the preceding steps 
would suggest whether the new forms need to be developed or exist- 
ing forms are to be revised. In either case, the design guidelines 
should be developed. Such guidelines will assist in making forms 
compatible with one another and will help standardize certain section 
of various forms. The following illustrate design guidelines : (i) 
When the same data or information appear on several different 
forms, that information or data should appear in the same location on 
each form (for example, the name and address ofthe organisation). 
(ii) Information that is to be transferred from one form to another 
form should appear in the same order on both forms (for example, 
the columns common to a purchase requisition and a purchase order 
should appear in the same order). (iii) When control of forms is 
important, the forms should be numbered sequentially (for example, 
sequentially numbering forms helps to guard against their misuse). 
(iv) The design of the form should be guided by such characteristics 
‘as simplicity, practicality, and ease of usc. 


6. Development of forms. The development of forms, whether 
being revised or newly designed, should be in accordance with the 
design characteristics If a new form is being developed, it is the 
responsibility of those involved with the forms control programme to 
determine whether sufficient justification exists for the development 
of the form. 
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7. Printing forms. Next comes the stage of printing of forms.. 
In the past, ihetocaauieations had their forms printed by oei cia 
printers. As more and more organisations are developing exten a 
printing and duplication departments that have the neea speci F 
lised equipment to print forms, the forms are being printe ae 
with increasing frequency. The forms may be ’ reproduce in th 
office by stencil duplicators or offset lithography if their volume is 
small and the nature of forms is simple. 


8. Perpetual supply inventory. The last step in the forms 
control programme is to develop procedures for maintaining a 
perpetual supply inventory. The function of this inventory is to 
keep a sufficient supply of forms on hand. When the supply of 


forms reaches a certain point, the supply of forms is then repleni- 
shed. 


Factors affecting supply inventory. This last step of the forms 
control programme (i.e., perpetual supply inventory) must be given a 
careful thought, otherwise considerable wastage may take place. It^ 
is to be ensured that neither more supply is ordered (because other- 
wise this would mean locking up of a substantial capital in forms), 
nor less supply is ordered (otherwise this would cause interruptions 
in work). Now, a question arises : What quantity of forms to be 
ordered at a time ? Following factors are to be considered while 
deciding about the quantity of forms to be ordered : (i) past ex- 
perience about the quantity used ; (ii) amount of capital to be: 
invested in bulk order ; (iii) cost saving expected ; (iv) possibilities. 
of changes in the form ; (v) cost of storage ; (vi) interest lost on 
capital invested in forms ; and (vii) lead time needed for getting 
supplies. In short, the standard order quantity should be determined 
by balancing the saving cost from large order and the increased 
carrying cost (including cost of storage and interest on capital 


invested), The following formula has been devised by experts to 
determine the standard quantity to be ordered : : 


es) 2ASe 
roo = 4/75 


S nomic order quantity ; ‘A’ is the normal: 
quantity used for a given period (say a week, a fortnight, a month.. 
cost for each order ; ‘i’ is the carrying cost 


of forms expressed as a ratio of the invoice cost of torms 3°C’ is the 


invoice cost of forms. 


TYPES OF OFFICE FORMS 
(Form Sets) 


The office manager (or other Persons responsible for forms 
design and control) while deciding ab i 


he following are i 
that may be generally used in Offices : 
MICR, and OCR. 
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(1) Continuous forms (continuous stationery). Many of the 
forms used in offices today are of the continuous type, also referred 
to as ‘continuous stationery’. Invoices and special accounting forms 
are generally continuous forms (multiple strips) ; that is, the forms 
make up a series that comes in multiple-copy sets, arranged in 
proper numeric order. Although continuous forms are attached to 
‘one another, because of the perforations separating each form, they 
can be easily detached from one another after being completed. 
Continuous forms are available in three different types : fan-fold, roll, 
and removable side strip. The following Figure illustrates each of 
these three types : 


Roll 


Removable - Side ‘strip 


Figure 3.18 Types of Continuous Forms 


Although the fan-fold type is a multiple copy set, the removable 
side-strip forms may be either single or multiple copy. The roll is 
a single-copy form. Continuous forms are especially suited for auto- 
matic printing equipment. such as computer printers and automatic 
typewriters. A considerable amount of time is saved, because 
continuous forms are automatically fed through the equipment, 
which eliminates the task of individually inserting each form in the 
equipment. 
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Advantages and disadvantages of continuous stationery. Some of 
the major advantages that arise from the use of continuous stationery 
are : (i) Saving in time and money. This is possible because the 
Office clerk has not to collect the different copies of a form, he has 
not to interleave it with carbon paper, he has not to feed separate 
forms into the typewriter and detach them afterwards. These proces- 
ses are avoided and, thus, greater efficiency is ensured. (ii) Making 
use of modern machines. The speed capacity of modern type-writing 
and accounting machines can be really made use of if continuous. 
Stationery is used. 


The major drawbacks of continuous stationery include : (i) 
Alterations and corrections become difficult to be introduced especi- 
ally when very many copies of a set have been prepared. (ii) Forms 
may also go out of alignment where many forms are interleaved with 
carbon papers. (iii) There is every possibility of forms getting spoiled 
by the pressure of the friction rollers on the carbon paper. (iv) The 
cost of installation of the continuous Stationery system is much 
higher than that of ordinary forms and typewriters. (v) In the absence 


of sufficiently trained office clerks, the system may become difficult 
to operate. 


(2) Unit-set forms. These are separate forms and are not 
attached to another sets as are continuous forms. Unit-set forms 
may be either single or multiple copy forms. Unit-set forms of the 
multiple copy variety frequently utilize a one-step carbon removal 
technique, which permits all carbons to be removed at one time. This. 
is accomplished by having a perforated strip at the top of each copy 
of the form. The carbon between each copy of the form is attached 
to the perforated strip. The carbons attached to the perforated strip 
are shorter than the various copies of the form. By grasping the 
perforated strip with one hand and the copies with the other hand 
the carbon and the copies can be easily separated in one step. : 


_ (3) Carbonless forms. Carbonless forms utilise a rocess in 
which the back side of one copy and the face side of the k 
have special coatings. When pressure i i 
an impression is made, thus making a 


pre copy of what was wri 
the original copy. 5 ees F 


expedite the sorting and proces- 


Equipment 
c a then transmits 
er processing equipment. 


wee ey Optical character recognitions (OCR) forms. 


] Whereas the 
rms use only numerical data, 


OCR forms use both alphabe- 


As the data is read on th 
data 1s transmitted to the computer where it j fied Aras 
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requires considerable precision in the development of forms incorpo- 
rating the OCR concept. Improper alignment can result in the ` 
equipment’s misreading the data. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Essay-type Questions 
1. Discuss the significance of office forms. What are the principles 
of forms designing ? 
2, How can improper forms make office work costly and ineffici- 
ent ? Elaborate. 


3. List in detail the particular points to which attention should be 
paid in designing forms. 


4. You have to design a form to be used in your office. To what 
points will you pay attention in doing so ? Also give the factors 
which you will consider in the standardisation of forms. 


5. What advantages do stationery ‘sets? afford over loose carbon 
copies? What additional advantages are offered by the system 


of continuous stationery ? 


Short-answer Questions 


1. What is “Office form’ ? 

2. Define ‘forms design’. 

3. Whose responsibility is forms design and control ? 

4. What is ‘optical character recognition (OCR)’ form ? 


o0 


10. Office Stationery And Supplies 


Learning Objectives 


O Meaning, nature, significance, and designing a proper control 
system of office stationery and supplies 


O A brief enumeration of the various aspects of the selection 
of office stationery and supplies 


£ Purchase of Stationery and supplies: aspects of proper 
purchase policy, organisational arrangement, standardisa- 
tion, and purchase procedure 


O Storage~ of Stationery and supplies — important aspects of 
storage and organisational arrangement 


O Guiding Principles of 


issuance of office Stationery and 
supplies 


O Procedure for regulatin 


£ consumption of office Stationery and 
supplies ‘ 


Meaning and Nature 


‘Office Stationery and Supplies’ is a term connoting many 
meanings— the concept is quite flexible, and all inclusive. Office 
Stationery and Supplies may be described ag those expendable and 
non-expandable it 


i d ems of a low-priced value which are used in the 
daily operation of an Office. are articles such as 


letterheads, registers, p carb apers 
teleprinter rolls, typewriter ribbons. » Pencils, Sumae and 
ball-point Pens, ink, refills, nibs, file folders, binders, Stencils, gum, 
fe nee ans Paper as Staplers, rubber Stamps, tages, 
“Pes, paper weights, stamp pads, sealing w i , 
forms, and gadgets of v. hase a paper knife, file boxes 


arious sorts. (These articles, especially when 
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viewed individually, may seem quite insignificant ; however, when 
considered as a group, then assume more meaningful implications.) 


Some prefer not to include forms and gadgets in the meaning 
of office stationery and supplies. However, they have been included 
in the list above. Office forms, though are more special and impor- 
tant than, say, memo pads and letterheads, but like all supplies, 
they must also be on hand when needed inthe proper quality and 
should be purchased at the right place. We are not concerned here 
with forms design and control, preferring to think of these activities 
as more intimately related to systems and procedures work. 
However, from the office supplies viewpoint, acceptable specification 
for the size, weight, and quality of paper should be followed in 
replenishing the supplies ; and questions regarding the padding and 
packaging of the forms are pertinent points affecting forms as a 
supply item. Likewise, gadgets—i.e., numerous and almost undefi- 
nable small devices and items used in offices to facilitate some 
specific operation or service, expedite a certain office method or 
reduce expenditure of effort and time—have also been included in 
the meaning of office supplies. The following are the popular 
examples: charts for payroll calculation ; plastic mailers of all 
sorts : office furniture cleaners; chemical cleaning and dusting 
clothes. There are many more, but these will sufficiently identify 
this category. 


Significance of Office Stationery And Supplies 


It is obvious that office stationery and supplies are used by 
everyone throughout the enterprise. They are in demand by both 
executive and clerk in daily transactions. But too little attention is 
usually paid to them as anitem of officeexpense. It is a rather 
neglected aspect of office management, because it is thought to be 
less important than the machines or the personnel who use stationery 
and supplies. Their common use appear to breed an attitude of 
unconcern and indifference as to the control over use. 


It may be suggested that the subject of office stationery and 
supplies should receive more attention than it does, It is because of 
several reasons : 


(i) Office stationery and supplies are a tool to accomplish office 
work. Like office furniture, machines, and other facilities, stationery 
and supplies are also a valuable office tool. The office workers 
should be provided with the best tools if they are to produce the best 
work. 


(ii) Adequate ayailability of stationery and supplies facilitates 
smooth office work. George R. Terry states that the lack of a 
typewriter ribbon, order pad, envelopes, or letterheads might cause 
serious delay in getting out important office work. It is true that 
their importance is often recognised only when they are not available. 
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(iii) Office stationery and supplies cost too much money. Amount 
of money spent on stationery and supplies varies from office to Office, 
and it would largely depend upon the nature and size of business. 
Nevertheless, George R. Terry points that an office of 100 employees 
might easily have $ 10,000 worth of Stationery and office supplies on 
hand throughout the work year. Leffingwell and Robinson state that 
an annual office supplies expenditure of $50 to $200 has been 
estimated for each clerk on the payroll. Indeed, it will be no exagge- 


ration to say that in many offices the annual cost of supplies is- 
exceeded only by the cost of salaries 


DESIGNING A PROPER SYSTEM OF STATIONERY AND 
SUPPLIES CONTROL 


It is obvious from the discussion of significance that the 
techniques of good office management should be applied to control 
purchasing, storing, and distribution of office Stationery and supplies. 
Unless reasonable managerial supervision js exercised over office 
supplies, it is certain that there will be extravagance, needed items 


out of stock, excessive prices paid for certain items, and obsolete 
material in the stock room. 


Besides, absence of regular and adequate availability of statio-- 
nery and supplies in an office may cause delay in getting the work 
done, and this further increases the cost of office operations. In 


Toper system of control, the chances of office 


and supplies—this loss includes not only th 
but their storage and issue costs as well, 
occupied by the s 


interest on capital tied up in Stationery stocks, and labour cost of 
keeping and issuing stationery stocks, 


the office manager to devise 


Proper system 
but effective 


In order to be useful, the offi 
properly selected, ‘Selection’ j 

right kind of Stationery and suppli 
What kind of stationery 
upon the type of busines 
the selection of office Supplies due attention 
quality. From the market, one can buy both st: 
non-standardised articles. It is always better 


depend 
ancial position. In 
must be paid to its 
andardised as well as. 
to go in for quality 


S concerned and its fin: 


‘to be an important activity re 
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items, because they bring more saving in the long run. For instance, 
the quality of the papers used for forms which have to be preserved 
for a number of years like service agreements, mortgage deeds, etc., 
should be of good quality as inferior paper may be torn after the 
lapse of a few years. Typewriter ribbon should be of good quality 
because cheaper ones may wear and tear soon or may give a faint 
impression after some time. This means not only the wastage of 
paper but also the time of the typist which may result in less output. 


In order to be sure about the quality of supplies, it is advisable 
to test the material (a sample of it) from time to time. This becomes 
all the more necessary if office stationery and supplies have to be 
bought in large quantities. In the purchase of typewriter ribbons, 
for instance, wear down test may be desirable to check on the 
quality. This can be done by using a small part of ribbon on the 
machine and noting its life and effect on the copies typed. Inferior 
ribbons may give smudges on the letter. 


It is not only that care should be exercised only in selecting 
new supplies ; however, due care should be taken before changing 
from one brand of supply to another. If the one in use is satisfactory» 
suits the purpose, and fair in price (say a bound book for indexing), 
no purpose will be served by changing it just for the sake of trying a 
new brand (say changing to the lvose-leaf binder). Equally important 
is the range from which the supplies should be selected. The selection 
of certain items of office stationery and supplies requires special 
considerations. Use of machanical pencils and fountain pens, as- 
compared to pen holders, is preferred in the office because they 
are more economical. It has been estimated that, on an average, 
one-third of the lead in a wooden pencil is actually used ; a part of it 
is generally wasted in sharpening, and the remaining (about one-fifth) 
is discarded as not being usable as it cannot be firmly gripped. 
Fountain pens cost less in the long run because wastage of ink due to 
spilling and drying up is avoided and the use of blotting papers 


becomes unnecessary. 
(b) PURCHASE OF STATIONERY AND SUPPLIES 


that office stationery and supplies be purchased 
h to quantity and quality, if proper handl- 
be ensured. Purchase of office stationery 
‘commercial acumen’ and is considered 
quiring specialised knowledge. 


It is necessary 
correctly, with regard bot 
ing of office operations is to 
and supplies calls for a sharp 


the person incharge of stationery and 


In order to be effective, f 
full attention to the following : 


supplies purchase must devote 
(1) Aspects of the proper purchase policy ; 


(2) Various purchasing polices ; 
(3) Organisational arrangement for purchasing ; 
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(4) Standardisation of supplies ; and 
(5) Purchase procedure. 


These five facets of the purchase problem are described in turn. 
(1) Aspects of Proper Purchase Policy 


Proper purchase of office stationery and Supplies implies : (7) 
purchasing right quality and quantity of articles, (ii) purchasing at 
minimum possible price, and (iii) locating stable and dependable 


sources of supplies. These aspects of office Stationery and supplies 
are briefly described below : 


(i) Quantity and Quality to be Purchased 


pplies to be purchased is 


1 of office operations, available buying 
facilities, existing market conditions, 


and other detailed specifications 
Prepared as a result of the investigation at the time of selection. For 
Purposes of office efficiency, the quantity of supplies must not be too 
high or too low. Too low a quantity may lead to delay and inter- 
tuptions in office work. On the other hand, too large quantities 
result in unnecessary tying of capital and other avoidable expenses 
due to obsolescence, deterioration, or evaporation of materials as 
well as for Store-keeping of excess supplies. Carbon papers and 
typewriter ribbons dry out, white Paper turns yellowish. erasers 
harden, and liquids evaporate. Between these two extremes, the 
correct quantity of stationery and supplies isto be determined 
for all and every item. For maintaining this correct quantity, the 
minimum and the maximum quantities are usually fixed for each 
item of stationery and supplies. In addition, an ordering point 
is also decided upon so that the stock of Supplies may not go down 
below the prescribed minimum because of the issue of supplies for 
use on the one hand, and of the time taken for Procuring supplies on 


E Fe upplies is as important as the 
lency. tationer d i 

quality are less durable, leave a bad i nen Supplies oflow 

the requisite quality of stationer and suppli i i : 

the standards of colour, as w Piles, specifications provide 


ape, weight, grą ; 
features. P ight, grade, and other like 


š 
(ii) Minimum Price 


t , » however 
of prices at which. th n rer, have Sufficient knowledge 
factures and/or sellers. 
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not be sacrificed for marginal differences in price quotations. Rather, 
the efforts should be to econemise in the long run, even if it means. 
paying more today. 


(iii) Stable and Dependable Sources of Supplies 


The number of sources from which stationery and supplies 
should be obtained is another important aspect of purchase policy. 
There is a wide variety of sources of supplies purchase—local stores, 
sellers, manufactures OT their representatives. In India, manufac- 
turers like Kores India, Bharat Ribbon and Carbon Ltd., etc., have 
their branches in different cities from where office stationery and 
supplies can be procured. The question is whether supplies are to 
be procured from one or two sources, or from a number of sources. 
The one-source procurement policy provides means of dependable 
deliveries, better service facilities from the vendor, satisfactory trade 
relationship, and of buying quality supplies. It has special impor- 
tance in obtaining specialised items and carries the advantage of 
securing supplies on credit terms. Butthe risk of non-delivery is 
inherently present in one-source supply because of the possible 
strikes, lockouts, or other forced work stoppages in the supplier’s 
firm. Moreover, although prices are likely to become reasonable, it 
does not allow to reap the benefit of competitive bidding. To over- 
come these limitations of one-source supply, many offices have 
developed multi-scurce purchase policy. The advantages of multiple 
sources include : (i) stable and continued supply of materials despite 
strikes, accidents, fires, or other calamities in the suppliers’ firm, and 
(ii) quality and price of supplies are always compatible with current 
market conditions and developments. 


(2) Purchasing Policies 


The person responsible for the purchase of office stationery 
and supplies must formulate suitable policies. Purchasing policies 
especially provide guides as to the mode of purchasing. The follow- 
ing are the three widely used modes of purchasing office stationery 
and supplies : 

(i) current marketing purchasing, 
(ii) contract purchasing, and 
(iii) speculative purchasing. 


(i) Current marketing purchasing implies the practice of buying 
stationery and supplies from the open market according to the 
present use requirements Or requirements of the immediate future. 
This practice of purchasing acts as an insurance against the pro- 
curement of too large quantities of supplies. Moreover, delivery is 
expedited and benefits of price fluctuations are secured by a policy 
for market purchasing. But it is subject to a number of limitations. 
First, because market purchasing is done in small quantities, the 
facility of quantity discounts cannot be obtained. Secondly, in diffi- 
cult times satisfactory amounts of stationery and supplies may not 
be available. Thirdly, because of diverse sources of supply, quality 
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of stationery and supplies may vary at different times. Finally,': 
involves too much paper work and clerical labour in operations such 
as store-keeping, record-keeping, and so on. 


(ii) Contract purchasing involves purchase of Stationery and 
supplies on the basis of fairly long-term contracts made with fixed 
suppliers. For future requirements of Office work over a year or 
two, contracts are entered into for supplying required quantities of 
stationery and supplies. This purchasing policy assures the office of 
continuous supply of stationery at fixed prices. Moreover, the office 
is relieved of the botheration of too much record-keeping and 
store-keeping. However, the advantage of market price fluctuations 
cannot be secured and the benefit of better or improved supplies 
cannot be obtained. 


(iii) Speculative purchasing implies buying of excess quantities 
at a bargain price with the object of reselling the excess part ata 
higher price in future. Speculative purchasing may result in large 
profits or large losses on buying. As the quantity purchased is far 
in excess of the company’s requirements, the chance element of 
Speculation creeps into the matter of buying. Furthermore, specu- 
lative purchasing has a proneness towards Overtrading. And this 
overtrading may threaten the viability of the, office. Because of 
these dangers, speculative policies should be discouraged in the 
purchase of office stationery and supplies. 


(3) Organisational Arrangement for 


Stationery and Sup plies 
Purchase (Centralised Vs. Departmentalised 


Purchasing) 

There are two organisational ar 
employed to carry out the operatio 
office stationery and supplies, 
(ii) departmentalised purchasi 


Tangements that are generally 
ns relating to the purchase of 
namely (i) centralised Purchasing, and 
ng. They are briefly explained here, 


(i) Centralised purchasing 


Centralised purchasing refers to that 
and Procedure in which the purchase of Stationery and supplies (i.e. 
selection, ordering, and procurement) js concentrated in or channeled 
through a single department, under the direction of one responsible 
person. The person incharge of the centralised Purchasing depart- 
ment is generally called the ‘purchase officer,” The purchase officer 
ascertains the requirements of y 


he r arious items of Stationery for the 
entire organisation, and then arranges their procurement $ 


method of organisation 


Evaluation of centralised purchasing. The centralising of the 
purchase function in a single department has several advantages and 
drawbacks. Some of the advantages are : 


; y having one complete set of 
records Pertaining to Purchase transactions and expenditures having 
One person directly responsible to Management for the purchasing 
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(ii) Superintendents, department heads, office manager, and 
others, being relieved of the detailed buying responsibility and of the 
interruptions and interviews incidental to the buying procedure, are 
enabled to give undivided time and attention to their respective 
primary functions, thus making for better performance in the admi- 
nistration and supervision of their departments. 


(ii?) Concentration on purchasing develops specialised know- 
ledge and skills that result in more efficient and economical 
procurment. 


However, centralised purchasing has its drawbacks and limita- 
tions, which are: (i) Centralised purchasing will often mean 
delay because branches may send their requirements to the purchas- 
ing department and the purchasing department will then process 
them and place the order. (ii) Centralised purchasing system may 
not be found suitable to meet the emergent requirements of far-off 
situated departments of the organisation. The issuance of materials 
from the purchasing department takesa lot of time, because it 
involves scrutiny of the requisition form, recording entries on the 
register, and the clearance from the gate-keeper, and so on. 


(ii) Departmentalised purchasing 


Decentralised (or departmentalised) purchasing is that method 
of organisation and procedure in which the purchase of stationery 
and supplies is done by each branch, each division, or each depart- 
ment of the organisation. In other words, under decentralised system, 
the purchasing authority and responsibility lies with the office 
manager at the head office, and with the departmental heads and the 
branch office managers. 


Evaluation: Some of the major advantages of decentralised 
purchasing are : flexibility, avoidance of delays, and promptness in 
procuring supplies. Decentralised system also helps in saving on 
ihe overhead expense of the organisational setup for purchasing. 
However, decentralisation does not allow the purchasing to become 
a specialist function. It also does not permit to take advantage of 
bulk purchases. Sometimes, top executives are compelled to get 
involved in routine operations (say interviews with venders’ represen- 
tatives) related to the purchases, and, thus are not able to concentrate 
con managerial activities. 


Combine the Two: Because both centralised and decentralised 
purchasing have their advantages and disadvantages, it is better to 
adopt a judicious mix of the two—centralised purchasing for routine 
and bulk office supplies and decentralised purchasing for emergency 
and specific and specialised requirements. 


(4) Standardisation of Office Stationery and Supplies 
Standardisation of office stationery and supplies means securing 


uniformity in the specification of articles (in terms of quality, size, 
weight, brand, etc.) used in the office. These specifications serve as 
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the basis for the purchasing and the using of office supplies. A degree 
of uniformity is implied in all standardisation. 


Advantages of standardisation. The benefits of standardisation 
will be reflected in the better business practices and improved services 
of the organisation, including the following : (i) Reduction in number 
and variety of supply items used, with the consequent lowering of 

» inventories. (ii) Preparation of fewer and larger purchase orders, 
with lessening of confusion in specifications and duplication of effort. 
(iii) Reduction in the storage space required and better planning of 
the space allocated. (iv) Use of the most appropriate supplies for the 
operation, with a minimisation of personal preference. (y) Better 
control over quantities of items stocked, with less possibility of out- 
of-stocks. (vi) Better understanding of the cost of office supplies with 
more attention given to control of these expenditures. 


Extent of Standardisation. Standardisation of stationery and 
office supplies results from the investigation of the items in use and 
the preparation of written specifications to control their purchase. 
Materials should be standerdised where the volume of consumption 
is sufficient to warrant the investigation, or when safety or con- 
venience are factors. Those supply items of largest volume or greatest 


value should be reviewed first because they promise the greatest 
return in savings. Other items follow as long as possible savings make 
it worth while. Many items of 


y J ; supply will be studied and specifi- 
cations written on the basis of present usage. Working tests may be 
utilised; they call for careful sampling, thoughtful observation in 
actual operation, and solicitation of the comments of the employees 
who actually use the office sup 


l } plies. The specifications for a large 
number of the supply items will remain unchanged until some ey 


product or Improved method raises questions of price and quality. 
Large volume items may require mechanical tests to develop specifi- 
cations. Writing papers, machine ribbons, and carbon paper, which 
carry the burden of office communications are subject to such tests. 
Paper, for instance, is most difficult to test without expensive instru- 


ments. Frequently,a great deal of 
ailsuiitegrily Otis Veta al of dependence must be placed on 


r and the company’ i i 
product through the years pany’s experience with the 


(5) Purchase Procedure 


In the interest of simplicity and for 


X A : ur ica 
discussion, it can be stated that Pe OF Topiel 


purchasing suppli i i 
of five general steps : (i) the request for ane oy heise mainly 


(ii) the request for quotation, (iii) placing Be Gate 
inspection, and (v) the writing of information that the supplies have 
been received. Each of these steps is important and each requires 
paperwork in carrying out of its particular purpose. 

Receipt of requisition. 
by a form written by an au 
person’ (or purchasing age 


The request for purchase is manifested 
thorised person to ask the “purchasing 
nt) to buy supplies specified. This is 
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referred to as a purchasing requisition. For stock items, it usually is 
prepared by the supplies supervisor or whoever does this work, aad 
for non-stock items by the department head requesting the supplies. 
Purchasing requisitions are commonly written in duplicate, the origi- 
nal being sent to the purchasing person, and the other being retained 
by the person initiating the request. Whoever may be the authorised 
person for initiating requisition, all decisions must indicate the quality 
and quantity of supplies as well as the expected time of delivery. The 
purchasing person prepares his purchase order from this card, enters 
pertinent data thereon, and returns it to the store-keeper. Before 
inviting quotations, the purchasing agent verifies the requisition. In 
case he feels that the quantity of supplies requested appears inflated, 
he may talk this matter out with the concerned person. He may also 
get in touch on other matters with the departmental heads to find 
out whether the articles supplied in the past were of satisfactory 
quality, or now some changes are desired. It is in the light of these 
clarifications, that the purchasing agent should prepare the purchase 
order. 


Obtaining quotations. On the basis of purchase requisitions and 
other clarifications, the purchasing agent has to arrange for the 
supplies. He should try to ensure that he gets the best possible terms. 
For this purpose, the usual practice is to make enquiries from impor- 
tant suppliers. The enquiries should state the name, the specifications, 
the quality, and the date by which the suppliers are required. On 
receipt of replies from various suppliers, he will have to compare the 
quotations received. The quotations received must be checked against 
the specifications. It may be clarified that where price variations are 
not important and competitive bidding is deemed unnecessary, 
quotations are not usually obtained. Instead, the selection of actual 
supplies is made from considerations like promptness and reliability 
of delivery. 


Placing the order. After comparing quotations and terms of 
delivery, the actual order is placed with one or more suppliers. The 
order should be made out in clear terms and should indicate exactly 
the name of the article, the specifications, the quantity, the price to 
be paid, and terms of payment. It is important to indicate whether 
the price will be, for example, for destination (i.e., the office store- 
room), or for place of despatch. In the former case, the supplier will 
have to bear packing and freight rate etc., upto the destination. In 
the latter case, the supplier will not bear freight at all. 


Follow-up and inspection. This is the next step in the purchasing 
procedure. Follow-up is an act of pursuance reminding the supplier 
in fulfilling his terms of sale. When the supplies are delivered, they 
are inspected as to their quality, quantity, and other specifications 
contained in the purchase order. Checking supplies against the 
purchase order must be performed with care. Omitted items should 
be clearly noted and deleted from the subsequent payment of the 
bill. Likewise, the defective, broken, torn, or damaged supplies 
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should be resolved and a fair settlement reached within a pee 
period. Compare prices quoted to prices charged and verify a H a 
and discounts extended. Then supplies are accepted and METE R 
the stationery register. On receiving the supplies, one LOE Be 
order form, which becomes a Goods Receipts Note is passed on i 
the purchasing department. It is always better to inform the cae 
ting department also about the same so that necessary paymen' 

be arranged within time. 


imati i lies. Finally, 
Intimating departments about the receipts of supp l 
the eens Bi be informed about the receipt of the Supplies. 
They can now draw upon these supplies and perform office opera: 
tions: 


(c) STORAGE OF STATIONERY AND SUPPLIES 


Nature and significance 


ection and purchase, the storage of stationery 
and Se ie important element of the system of office 
stationery and supplies control. It may be pointed at the Outset that 
while much attention has been paid to the Storage of industrial 
materials, proper storage of office stationery and supplies is generally 
neglected. Having known the significance of stationery and supplies 
in improving office efficiency, this attitude should be changed, Accor- 
ding to Leffingwell and Robinson*, careless storage (or stock-keeping) 
accounts for a considerable loss in four directions : 


(i) Deterioration. First is the loss caused by deterioration of 
materials. because of careless handling and lack of regard for the 
effects of sunlight, heut, and moisture upon stationery and supplies ; 
paper stock dries out very quickly when stored next to or ontop of 
steam pipes or where the sun will beat upon it. Catalogue envelopes, 


for instance, can become worthless in no time at all if not properly 
stored. 


(ii) Disorderly arrangement. Second is the loss caused by disor- 
derly arrangement. Stationery and supplies piled haphazardly may 
not be found when wanted, which often results in the unnecessary 
purchase of items whereas actually sufficient stock may be on hand. 


(iii) Defective stores-keeping. A common result of a defective 


storage system is the running short of certain stock items which may 
hold up important work. Also, supplies 


may be issued without a 
record showing either that they were issued or to whom. 

(iv) Careless use. Next is the waste of supplies through care- 
less or thoughtless use by the employees using them. Who has not 
seen expensive letterheads used for Scratch paper ; pencils and erasers 
discarded before half used ; brass clips thrown in the waste basket 


* William H. Leffingwell, and Edwin M. Robinson Text Book of Office 
Management. Third edition, pp, 236-37. New Delhi. To eal 
Publising Co. Ltd., 1975. elhi : Tata McGraw-Hil 
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instead of saved and returned to the stock ; and so on? Careful use 
‘of supplies is closely tied up with careful issue, as we shall discuss in 
the following paragraphs. 


Important Aspects of Storage* 


The following aspects (or factors) inthe problem of handling 
stationery and supplies should be particularly considered : (i) location 
of the stationery and supplies store room, (ii) equipment and physi- 
‘cal arrangement of stationery and supplies, and (iii) control over 
stationery in storeroom. These will be discussed in order, 


(1) Location of the storeroom. The storeroom (or stockroom) 
is the control point for the disbursement, the availability, and the 
replenishment of supplies. It may be one room, or a big department, 
but the stockroom must be located in space that is less adapted for 
clerical use than any other space in the office. The stockroom should 
be located at a place which allows sufficient daylight, but should not 
be open to sunlight, heat, and moisture. The location should be, if 
possible, central, that is, within‘easy reach of all departments using 
stock. Other factors that should be considered in the location of the 
stockroom relate to matters such as theft prevention, the avoidance 
of all fire hazards, and the facilitation of supervision. 


(2) Equipment and arrangement of stock. This is a major factor 
in the storage of office stationery and supplies. Stock which is well 
arranged is not likely to suffer loss. If the arrangement is poor, if 
some bins are crowded and others are empty, if stock is piled on the 
tops of the shelves, in the aisles, and in other inconvenient places, 
there is a loss not only of energy in reaching it, but of the material 
itself because it will not be so carefully handled. To avoid these 
problems, stationery and office supplies should be stocked in 
adjustable steel shelving (if in the storeroom) or door-fitted cabinets 
and steel almirahs (if in the main office). The equipment used should 
be in standard units, so that later, if necessary, the arrangement can 
be changed. Besides, in every stockroom, space should be provided 
for the reception and unpacking of stationery coming in. Reasonably 
wide aisles should be provided, with good light. No broken or 
partly unwrapped packages should be left on the shelves. The 
packages should be piled so.as to make it easy to count the quantity 
of any particular item. The quantity contained in the package 
should be clearly and plainly marked on one end, and it should be 
so placed that the mark is visible when the packages are piled. Stock 
should be classified by some logical system, not merely treated as a 
lot of miscellaneous supply items. A location system should be 
devised which is easily learned and which will quickly and uner- 
tingly enable anyone having the location number to find any 


‘particular item. 
(3) Control over stationery in storeroom. Unless control over 
stationery in storeroom is carefully planned and maintained, there is 


* Itid; pp. 241-245. 
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considerable likelihood of overstocking or a very positive danger of 
running short of certain indispensable items at inconvenient times. 
Although it is customary for offices to follow a reserve Plan (this 
keeps a minimum reserve of stationery in hand while placing orders 
for replacements) to prevent running out of any item, some office 
managers may desire to keep a perpetual inventory of stationery and 
office supplies. In small offices, the control over Stationery in store- 
room is exercised by the customary method of reserve plan. In big 
offices, however, the tendency is to go in for perpetual inventory of 
Stationery. Before the office manager finally decides to adopt the 
Perpetual inventory, he must consider its two aspects. First is the 
clerical expense, which may or may not be justified ; second is the 
Tec ognised fact that a perpetual inventory is of no value whatever 
unless kept right up-to-date. This means entering receipts and with- 
drawals every day without fail. After taking into account these: 
two aspects, if it is decided to keep a Perpetual inventory of all 
Stationery on hand, then what is to be done is to verify the quantity 
on hand by an actual count of each item. The counting may be 
occasional at an unspecified time (and comparison with the card 
entry), or periodical (say a quarterly), or whenever orders are placed.. 
Periodically, the stock-keeper should prepare a list of all inactive 
items and present a report to the office Manager, stating the last 
occasion when the item was used. This will enable the office mana- 
ger to check the ordering of new supplies of the inactive items. The: 
maximum and minimum limits of each item will have to be decided. 
To determine the maximum and minimum levels, the factors that are 
taken into account are: rate or amount of normal consumption. 
_ Supply to be held in stock, and the lead time 

lag between the date of issuing orders and 

the receipt of supplies). When the first recorder of the item comes. 
considered. In addition to this, an annual 
d minimum limits may be found of value. 


Organisational Arrangement for Storage 
(Centralised Vs. Departmentalised Stock-keeping) 


The office ma 
according to decentr: 


supplies. Under de 
keeping of station 
overall supervision of 


l y the departmental managers. 
materials, their arrange: 


The receipt of 
ment, and control are with the 


departments. 
Comparative evaluation 


Now-a-days, there 
centralise storage to 
advantages of centralis 
the limitations of depa 


is a tendency on the part of offices to 
secure a wide variety of benefits. The chief 
ed stock-keeping (which, in turn, constitute 
Ttmentalised Stock-keeping) are : 


(i) Economical use of space. Instead of each department doing 
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the stock-keeping, it is done in a central stockroom. This result in 
a considerable economy of valuable space. 


(ii) Better utilisation of equipment. The centralised plan gives 
better utilisation of storage equipment. When stationery is stored 
ina department (decentralised storage), a better appearing and 
consequent more expensive set of equipment (steel cabinets, shelves, 
etc.) must be provided; also, there is almost certain to be some space 
wasted on each shelf, a waste that in the aggregate is considerable. 
With a central stockroom, less valuable space can be provided with 
cheaper, though equally useful equipment, which can be built 
according to specific storage requirements. 


(iti) Better use of stock. Still another advantage of centralised 
Stock-keeping is that it permits a better utilisation of stock. Items 
which are used in common by a number of departments can be 
carried in smaller amounts in a central room than would be prudent 
with decentralised stock-keeping. 


(iv) Better supervision and control. Centralisation of stock- 
keeping naturally facilitates better supervision and control. 


However, there is one disadvantoge of centralisation : the 
distance for delivery from the central storeroom to the various 
departments using stationery and supplies may be great to be 
economical. 


Combine the two. In order to do away with the disadvantages 
of both centralisation and decentralisation of stock-keeping, it is 
suggested to follow a system which partakes features of the two. In 
that, specialised and less common. use items of stationery may be 
kept in departments, and items of common use may be left with the 
central room. 


(d) ISSUANCE OF OFFICE STATIONERY AND SUPPLIES 


Besides selection, purchase, and storage, a proper system of 
issuing stationery and supplies is an important aspect of the system 
of office stationery and supplies control. The system of issuance of 
office stationery and supplies should be so designed that there is 
economy of time, effort, and cost. In other words, the system 
should ensure a regular but well-regulated supply of stationery and 
office supplies to the general, departmental, and branch offices. 
Talking about the regular, but well-regulated supply of stationery 
and supplies, Denyer advises, ‘*...while the issuing system must be 
reasonable in its operation, it must not be so nDera that separate 
stationery stores are built up in each department. 


Guiding Principles in the Issuance of Stores 
In order to guard against the danger, to which our attention 


"J.C. Denyer, Office Management. Third Edition, p. 476. London : MacDonald 
And Evans Ltd., 1969. 
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has been drawn by Denyer, it is essential that the following broad 
Principles are followed : 3 


(i) Written requisition, Stationery should only be issued against 
a signed requisition, in most cases, by the department head or by the 
supervisor of the unit receiving the supplies. 


Requisition slips should show the item ordered, the quantity 
ordered, the department making out the requisition, the signature 
of the person collecting stationery and the date on which the station- 
ery was issued. A simple requisition form is shown in the following 
Fig. 3.19. 


Date h n Signature. 


aas seoa ages sope 


Fig. 3.19. Stationery Requisition Form 


The use of written requisition brings the following benefits : 


(i) It is a check against pilfering from the central store since 
at any time it is possible to verify that the remaining stock plus the 


signed requisitions together add upto the maximum stock to be 
held. p 


(ii) The requisition slips also serve to analyse the consumption 
of stationery into the various departments ; thus, it becomes possible 
to ascertain where the items are being consumed. Such control, of 
course, acts as a deterrent against indiscriminate use of stationery. 


(iii) Another use for the requisition slips may be found when 


the time comes for re-ordering—by analysing the requisitions into the 


tain if consumption of supplies appears to be normal in the light of 
past requirements and the volume of work handled. 


(2) Limiting the quantities to be issued. In issuing requested 
supplies to employees of the Office there is a great deal of merit in 
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limiting the quantity issued at any one time to a reasonable amount 
(say, about a 2-weeks’ supply). Large quantities of supplies encour- 
age waste ; too small quantities involve excessive requisitions and 
trips to the stockroom. Furthermore, too large issuances frequently 
result in desks of employees being overloaded. Jamming several 
boxes of letterheads and envelopes in a desk drawer is destructive 
both to the desk and the supplies. The drawer becomes unsightly 
and may not work smoothly. The supplies become wrinkled, folded 


on corner, dog-eared, and torn. 


(3) Time of issuance. It is a good practice to specify timings 
during which the supplies should be issued. If the organisation is a 
large one, the central stationery stockroom may be open all day, and 
each department may be allocated a different period of time during 
which supplies may be drawn. This avoids queueing in the central 
stationery office and places the responsibility for departmental 
requirements on someone within the department who has knowledge 
of requirements and rate of consumption. Where the company is 
not so large, it is often thought better to keep the storeroom open 
at certain times, e.g., between 9.00 a.m. and 11.00 a.m. each day. 
Anyone may call for stationery at these times, but at 11.00 a.m. the 
stationery clerk locks up the store, and attends to other duties. Or, 
any other appropriate time schedule, keeping in view the various 
relevant factors, may be followed for the purpose. 


(4) Delivery at work place. As far as possible, stock should 
preferably be delivered to the person (or department) making the 
requisition rather than to the person who is calling for it. _ The 
stock-keeper should have his own arrangements to send supplies to 


the departments concerned. 


(5) Recording issue. At the time of issue, it isa good practice 
to promptly enter entries of issues in the Stationery Issue Register. 
The details should also be recorded in the stationery stock register 
under separate suitable headings. Where records are kept on visible 
card index system, the entries may be suitably entered. It is always 
good to keep these records up-to-date, because these records are 
used in making purchase requisitions to replenish stocks. 


(E) REGULATING CONSUMPTION OF STATIONERY AND 
SUPPLIES 


The items of stationery and office supplies, when viewed indi- 
vidually, may seem quite insignificant, but when considered as a 
group, then assume more meaningful implications and constitute a 
sizable amount of investment. As such, their consumption should be 
well regulated. With certain kinds of stationery there is little danger 
of overconsumption, but with many items there is a possibility of the 
clerks overstocking their desks, and sometimes there is a constant 
temptation to stock up the ‘home office’. Pencils, erasers, typewriter 
ribbons, rulers, pins, clips, and other small utilities have in several 
cases found their way out of the office and into the homes of the 
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employees. The following steps may be followed to exercise regula- 
tion over the consumption of office stationery and supplies : 


(2) Charge the cost of the issued material to the apariment 
receiving it. Extravagant consumption of supplies can be regulated 
by maintaining department-wise records of the cost of stationery 


` used. Such an exercise may mean some effort, but it will be of far 
teaching significance. 


(3) Dispense small items in small packages. Pins, clips, staplers, 
Paper fasteners, eyelets, rubber bands, and other such small Supplies 
are usually subject to great waste. A plan that has been successful 
in cutting down this waste is to dispense small items in small enve- 
lopes, éach containing a specified number of the articles. 


(4) Use mechanical Pencils and fountain pens. These should be 
used in the office wherever Possible, as they are eas 


that the use of mechanical pencil i 
nomical. In the use of ordinary w 


more than one-third of the lead’ is ever used ; of this a considerable 
amount is wasted in sharpening. Fountain pens cost less in the long 
run because Wastage of ink due to spilling and drying up is avoided 
and the use of blotting Papers becomes unnecesary. 


Purchasing 
» their Wearing qualities must be checked. This 


Wear down test. This is done by using 


n the typewriter and Noting its life and 


effect on the Copies typed, Inferior quality ribbons would give 
smudges on the letter, Specifical] 


i Y, two-colour ribbons have been 
popular, but are not economical, because on black and red ribbons 
the black half is used many 


(6) Choose carbon Paper suited to the work, In the selection of 
carbon papers, two characteristics of weight and finish must be paid 
a careful attention, The choice of weight depends Upon the numbef 
of copies to be: made. Light weight Carbon is used where many 


Leffingwell, and Edwin M. Robinson, Op, 


* For details read, William H. 
Cit., pp. 249—,§6 
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copies are to be made at one writing and when extra sharp copies are 
desired. However, it will not wear so well as the heavier weights. 
The intermediate weight is the best for all average work and posses- 
ses reasonably. satisfactory durability. The finish of the carbon 
paper depends on the degree of inking. The degree of inking used 
Tesults in five finishes : extra hard (for use on heavy bond paper) ; 
hard (for use on medium-weight paper); medium hard (for use on 
most papers in common use) ; medium (makes 8 to 15 copies on 
reasonably thin paper) ; and intense (makes 15 to 25 copies on. mani- 
folding tissue, gives best results for noiseless typewriters). Unless 
an office is. well-equipped to test carbon papers, it is best to select a 
reliable manufacturer and take the problem to him. 


(7) Standardise on ink, glue, paste, and mucilage. The manu- 
facture of ink has been so thoroughly standardised that almost any 
standard make is satisfactory for use. It is always better to buy 
only one trand. Paste, mucilage, and glue have considerable use 
in the office, but this use is in most cases intermittent ; therefore, 
receptacles should be provided to protect these supplies from drying 
out. In some offices, the messengers are assigned the responsibility 
of checking paste jars and inkwells frequently enough to keep the 
supply fresh and usable. 


(8) Save money on scratch pads. Every office has more or less 
frequent use for scratch-pads for figure work, memos, and so on. 
To buy the usual scratch pad offered by stationery stores is extrava- 
gant. Usually, such pads are made up of trimmings from fine quality 
ponds and are offered at low prices for that quality paper. Alternati- 
vely, for most scratch-pad purposes an inexpensive flat writing paper 
is probably the best and cheapest. It takes pen or pencil well and 
costs little. Furthermore, such pads can usually be cut frorn obsolete 
forms which would otherwise be discarded or burnt. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Essay-type Questions 


1. Explain the meaning and nature of ‘office stationery and 
supplies’. Briefly outline the significance of office stationery 
and supplies. 

What essential points would you keep before you in order to 
reduce the cost of stationery and supplies in an office ? 

3. Briefly explain the important aspects of purchase of office 


stationery and supplies. What organisational arrangement 
would you suggest for purchasing office supplies ? Why ? 


to 


4. Outline the nature and significance of the storage of office 
stationery and supplies. What are the important aspects of 
storage ? Make a comparative’ evaluation of the centralised 
and departmentalised systems of stock-keeping. 
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5. 


Suggest the guiding principles for the issuance of office statio- 
nery and supplies. 


Is it essential to regulate the consumption of office stationery ? 


Outline an efficient procedure for regulating consumption of 
stationery and supplies. 


Short-answer Questions 


ve, 


Outline the significance of designing a proper system of statio- 
nery and supplies control in the office. 


What are the popular 


p policies used inpurchasing office station- 
ery and supplies ? 


Define ‘centralised purchasing’. 


Write note on purchase procedure. 


oo 


1}. Office Communication Systems 


Learning Objectives 


© Introduction, meaning, significance, and essentials of a goodi 
system of office communication 


O Classifying office communications on the bases of channels 
direction of flow, and medium used hi 


A detailed description of the various methods of internal and. 
external office communications 


© Barriers and breakdowns in office communications andi 
methods of removing them 


Introduction 


Communication is one of the fundamental functions ofthe 
office. A large part of the office work consists of receiving, distribu- 
ting, and filing communications, and of formulating and dispatching 
communications within the office and to outside people and. 
organisations. Communication takes place through a wide variety 
of means : post, telephone, teleprinter, messenger service, memoranda, 
invoices, orders, estimates, drawings, etc. The 
unications are received or originated by 
the office in the course of its work. i The office manager has the 
responsibility of maintaining a communication service as part of the- 
office organisation. Communication activities must be organised and. 
planned with the objective of providing accurate, speedy, and 
economical service to the business, its customers, and its employees. 


reports, instructions, 
majority of business comm 


This chapter is mainly concerned with the communication 
services as part of the efficient system of office organisation and. 


(3.81 ) 
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management. But, before that is discussed, it is desirable to outline 


and discuss the meaning, characteristics, significance, and types of 
communication. 


Meaning and Characteristics of Communication 
Meaning 


Communication is a two-way exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion that leads toa common understanding. Several management 
scholars and practitioners have defined the term communication. A 
few definitions are given below : 


Keith Davis defines communication “as the process of passing 
information and understanding from one person to another. It is 
essentially a bridge of meaning between people. By using this bridge 


of meaning a person can safely cross the river of misunderstanding 
that separates all people’’*. 


Louis A-Allen,** a well-known scholar of management, writes, 
“Communication is the sum of all the things one person does when 


he wants to create understanding in the mind of another. It involves 


a systematic and continuous process of telling, listening, and under- 
standing.” 


Koontz and O’ Donnell*? 
of information from one person 
confidence. But the inform 
to the receiver”. 


view communication ‘‘as the transfer 
to another whether or not it elicits 
ation transferred must be understandable 


‘Characteristics 


A careful analysis of 
following essential features 


1. It is a cooperative process involy 
sender and a receiver, One person alone c 


the above-stated definitions reveals the 
of communication : 


ing two persons.........a 
annot communicate. 


_o when the person, to whom 
» understands it in the same sense in which the 


sender of the message wants him to understand. 

3. It includes all means b 
one person to another. The mo 
written words, facial expression 


the message is meant 


y which meaning is conveyed from 
st popular means are spoken words, 
S, gestures, etc. 

Keith Davis, Human Behaviour at Work : O 


it rganisativnal B. iour. Fifth 
Pgition; p. 372. New Delhi: Tata McGraw Hill Publis maa Co: KaR 


"1 Louis A Allen Management and Organisation. P. k: 
McGraw—Hilt Book Co. 1958. z sii sitter A Wosk 


Harold Koontz, Cyril O’Donnell, Management : A Systems and Contin- 
gency Analysis of Managerial Functions. Sixth edition, p. 611. Tokyo: 
McGraw—Hill Kogakusha Ltd., 1976. 
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4. Its purpose is to motivate a response, whether or not it 
elicits confidence. 


5. It is the basis for action and cooperation. This action and 
cooperation is for the purpose of accomplishing office goals. 


Significance of Office Communication 


Communication is the life stream of the modern office. It is. 
now widely acknowledged that the successful conduct of office work 
is positively determined by the presence of an efficient and economi- 
cal communication system. Specifically stated, communications is 
important because of the following reasons : 


(1) Binds people together. Chester I. Barnard, a celebrated 
authority on management, viewed communication as a unifying 
means by which organisational members were linked together to 
achieve a central purpose. Communication makes this togetherness 
possible by allowing people to develop a common viewpoint and | 
understanding. 


(2) Good communication leads to managerial effectiveness. To 
achieve effectiveness in office planning, organising, staffing, directing, 
controlling, the office manager has to be an effective communicator. 
Planning and control are essentially information processing activities. 
It takes communication to make these processes work. 


(3) Good communication leads to organisational effectiveness. 
There is a reasonable evidence that if an organisation is effective in 
its communications it will be effective overall. In fact, Chester I. 
Barnard indicated that communication is the key to management. 
“The coordination of efforts essential to a system of cooperation 
requires an organised system of communication. Such a _system 
of communication implies centers or points of interconnection and 
can only operate as these centers are occupied by persons who are 
called executives. It might be said that the function of executive is 


to serve as channels of communication . 


(4) Improves public relations. By helping in correctly project- 
ing the company’s plans and policies to outsiders, and obtaining their 
Teaction, an efficient communication system helps in improving public 
relations. 


Essentials of a Good System of Office Communication 


It is indeed difficult to suggest an exhaustive list of essential 
characteristics of a good system of office communication. Moreover, 
the communication system that is good for a small office may not be 
at all workable for a big office. Within the same organisation, one 
method of communication may be good for a particular type of 
message, but the same method may prove to be of little help in 
transmitting other messages. What kind of communication system 
should be used in an office, therefore, will be decided by the specific 
needs of the situation. Inspite of these problems, it has been found 
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that a good system of communication possesses the following 
‘qualities : 


1. Speed.. A good system of communication must ensure a 
speedy transmission of messages. In this context, the office manager 
must decide about the following : How soon after dispatch must the 
information reach the addressee, what is the maximum tolerance 
delay, and how frequently can this delay be accepted ? 


2. Image. The communication system used must create a 
Positive impression with the recipient, The use of pneumatic tubes 
makes the office clumsy. On the other hand, the use of intercom 
‘system and teleprinter creates a favourable image with the recipient. 


3. Record. A good communication system ensures the creation 
of records which may be used in future for reference purposes. The 


utility of oral communication goes with the transmission of the 
imessage. 


4. Cost. The communication system should not be costly to 
install and operate. The benefits must exceed the total cost of the 


System. The cost-benefit analysis should be done ona long-term 
basis. 


5. Accuracy. There is no logic in having a communication 
system that is cheap but faulty in transmitting messages. The use 
of messenger service is a potential source of miscarriage of informa- 


tion. Technical, detailed, and figure-loaded messages are likely to be 
misheard over telephone. 


6. Safety. A good communication system must guard against 
ithe risk of loss in transit. 


7. Secrecy. It is also one of the most essential qualities of a 
good communication system that it maintains the secrecy of messa- 
ges. This quality becomes all the more necessary if the messages to 
be communicated are of ‘confidential’ nature. 


Not one of these seven factors can 
importance than the others and all must 
according to the circumstances, 


be said to be of greater 
be given proper weight 


Types of Office Communication 


One can discuss the types of communication from the angle of 
the channel through which the message travels, the directional flow 
of the message, the medium (or method) used in the transmission of 


the message. All these types are common both to the internal and 
external communication. . 


{1) On the basis of channel used 


A channel of communication is the path 
Sages travel. In an office (or in the organisatio 
of channels : (a) the to 


channel (or grapevine). 


through which mes- 
€ n) there are two kinds 
rmal or o.liciai channel, and (b) the informal 
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Formal communication channel is that which derives its support 
from the formal organisation structure. It is deliberately and con- 
sciously established by the management. Formal channels are usually 
created by the setting up of formal systems of authority and respon- 
sibility and by explicit delegation of duties. This hierarchical 
Structure imposes direction on information flow. The principle of 
unity of command, by and large, is followed. Communication is of 
formal nature, and generally in written form (as policy manuals and 
Procedural handbooks, memoranda and orders, scheduled meetings 
and conferences, company news bulletins, etc.). 


Informal communication (also called grapevine), may also be 
used for transmission of messages. The grapevine is a network of 
Casual personal contacts which occur all day jong on the job. These 
are spontaneons channels through which facts, p half-truths, and 
rumours pass. Although the grapevine generally is not sanctioned 
as a part of the formal organisation structure, it always exists. An 
intelligent manager can make effective use of grapevine to strengthen 
formal channels of communication. 


(2) On the basis of direction of flow 


The communication process is used in organisations for carry- 
ing messages both to and from individuals and groups. These 
communication flows move in four basic directions: downward, 


upward, lateral, and diagonal. 


Downward communication takes place between the superior and 
the subordinate, the former initiating it. Upward communication 
channels represent the flow of information from the lowest level in 
the organisational hierarchy to the highest level (between clerks and 
office manager, for instance). Generally they are used to determine 
if information sent from above has been fully understood by office 
Personnel and to assist in meeting their needs on the job. Lateral 
communication takes place between people on the same level of the 
organisational hierarchy (for instance, between Supervisors of the 
filing section, and mailing section). The most pertinent and common 
reason for this communication flow is to help and promote coordina- 
tion and teamwork. Diagonal communication occurs between people 
who are neither in the same department nor on the same level of 
organisational hierarchy. The basic purpose of this communication 
flow is to increase organisational efficiency by cutting across depart- 


mental Jines and minimising red tape. 


(3) On the basis of medium (or method) used 


The two most important aspects of office communication that 
should be discussed in detail are : (a) the transmission of messages 
to the people working within the organisation and to the outsiders 
i.e., internal and external communication, and (b) the transmission 
of message either orally or in writing. The following Figure 3.20 
illustrates, in a systematic manner, these two aspects of office com- 
munication, alongwith their kinds : 
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INTERNAL COMMUNICATION 


Internal communication—i.e., transmission of messages between 
the organisational members—is fundamental to the existence of an 
office. Internal communication, also called inter-communication, 
helps in receiving and disseminating information in the organisation, 
It is the responsibility of the office manager to see that this function 
of receiving and giving information is facilitated through a proper 
system of communication. Internal communication may be effected 
by oral and written methods. Depending upon the size of the office 
and other relevant factors, the use of several means of communication 
can be made. Small offices generally depend on face-to-face (i.e., 
personal) communication ; whereas big offices make use of mechani- 
cal devices, both for oral and written communication. A brief 
description of oral and written communication, alongwith the various 
important means used, is in point. 


ORAL COMMUNICATION 


Oral communication between organisational members may 
take place (a) by way of face-to-face conversation, and (b) through 
mechanical devices. 


(a) Face-to-face Conversation 


Within an organisation, it is used a great deal between indivi- 
duals and in groups. The shorthand-typist takes dictation from the 
superior executive. Two people (sometimes more) are involved in 
interviews which may be concerned with recruitment, disciplinary 
matters, grievances, briefing, debriefing, on-the-job training, etc. 
Groups of people hold meetings to exchange ideas, be trained, find 
solutions to problems, plan projects, etc. Face-to-face conversation 
has the advantage of being prompt, allowing considerable two-way 
communication, and getting a quick response. it promotes coopera- 
tion and understanding between people by helping them in discussing 
matters in the presence of each other, and, thus, evolving a common 
viewpoint. It is suitable for confidential matters. However, it is 
not free from limitations. Since face-to-face conversation involves 
people’s time it is an expensive method of communication. Very 


‘often people talk to each other unnecessarily and a less expensive 


method would be equally suitable for the particular piece of informa- 
tion involved. This type of communication has no record of the 
deliberations. This method of oral communication may prove to 
be inadequate if the information isto be transmitted to various 
individuals and departments spread over a wide geographical area. 


(b) Use of Mechanical Devices for Oral Communication 


Because of the drawbacks of the face-to-face communication, 
offices have started using mechanical devices to send and receive 
communications. Mechanical devices which are used for oral com- 
munication are staff location systems, telephone, intercommunication 
systems, and dictating machine. 
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(1) Staff location (or paging) systems. In large organisations 
there are always occasions when it is wished to find an important 
person quickly. Managers in a factory, departmental chiefs ina 
store, or doctors in a hospital may all be wanted urgently ata 
moment's notice. To facilitate this, many systems of staff location 


are available—public address system, bells and buzzers, lighted 
signals, and wireless. 


Public address system. The simplest method, and in most 
circumstances the most effective, is the loudspeaker system by which 
an appeal can be broadcast froma master station to all workshops 
or departments, requesting the attention of the person sought. In 


our country, the use of this system is found at railway stations, 
exhibitions, and large factories. 3 


Bells and buzzers. Alternatively, a system of bells and buzzers 
can be installed, whereby each person on the ‘call list’ has a code of 
so many long and so many short buzzes. For instance, if the typist 


is to be called, a short bell may be used, and if the stenographer is 
to be called, a long bell may be used. 


The disadvantages of both of the above systems are that they 
are rather noisy and disturbing (particularly in a hospital), and are 
not a very accurate method of communication. With a coded buzzer, 
for example, the person being called must stop and count the number 


of long and short signals to discover whether it is his particular call 
sign. 


Lighted signals. To overcome the disturbance caused by sound 
signals, a system of lights may be used which is silent in operation. 
When the superior pushes a button, a signal light is put on, and the 
attendant goes to the superior to collect the message. 


_ Wireless call system (or electric paging system). 
consists of a central transmitting station (at perhaps the telephone 
switchboard) and the allocationof a portable receiver to each 


member of the staff to be called. Each. receiver will pick up only 
its own particular frequency ; thus, when a Particular member of the 
staff is wanted, a wireless signal is 


transmitted which is received by 
that member of the staff only. The signal is unmistakable, it cannot 
be ignored, and the person receiving the call sees why he is wanted ; 
it does not disturb any other person. 


(2) Telephone. In almost every enterprise the telephone is the 
most widely used ins: 


trument for communications both within an 
office and between offices that are widely se 


; bets off Parated. Good telephone 
practices aid in building the goodwill of the enterprise, save time and 
energy, and help get work accomplished. The telephone has come 
into wide usage because it provides an inexpensive, convenient, and 
rapid means of communication. However, telephone communication 
is verbal and not well suited to convey 


i 1 „information concerning 
drawings, sketches, and other written material. Conversing”™over the 


This system 
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‘telephone places the participant in a peculiar relationship. The 
‘persons talking can hear but cannot see each other. The impression 
must rely entirely on the voice—its tone, clearness, and pleasantness ; 
the selection of words ; and the manner of speaking. All of these 
factors, properly blended, constitute the act of telephoning, which 
can be acquired. 


Types of Telephone systems. Except for very small offices, the 
telephone systems in most firms require the use of a switchboard so 
that several incoming or outgoing calls may be handled simultane- 
ously. The number of the simultaneous calls will determine the kind 
and size of system needed. Three types of telephone systems in use 
are: (a) private branch exchange (PBX), (b` private automatic 
exchange (PAX), and (c) Central exchange (CENTREX). 


Private branch exchange (PRX) is merely a telephone switch- 
board in offices where there are frequent interoflice and outside calls, 
This system enables a person in one department to call a person in 
another department without having to place the number through the 
central telephone exchange. The switchboard may be operated by 
One or more persons, depending upon the number of extensions and 
the number of calls. Where traffic is heavy, the cord-type switch- 


Cord-operated private branch exchange 


Fig. 3.21. 
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board is used ; where calls are less numerous, the key-type tenner 
installed. In India, this system is used in government geparimen ss 
hospitals, universities, and commercial organisations. This SP 
is installed by the P and T Department in offices. Special ins 


tion and rental charges have to be paid for such exchange (see Fig. 
3-21). 


Private automatic exchange (PAX) is a dual system that is used 
where there is extensive communication between departments. dpe 
its use is more or less restricted to large business concerns. Under one 
form of PAX, the telephone company frees the business concern 9 
all responsibility for the operation of the system. Both interes 
and outside calls may be made by dialing, with a switchboard anc 
operator being provided to sort the incoming calls. The true PAX. 
however, is used entirely for internal calls, with no attendant opera- 
tor or connection with the central telephone exchange. Calls are 
made in the same manner as in public telephone booths, merely by 
dialing the number of the department or person concerned. This: 
system is also installed by P and T Department in offices. 


Central exchange (CENTREX) isa relatively new concept in 
telephone service. Under one feature of this system, Direct Inward: 
Dialing (DID), incoming calls from almost anywhere in the country 
can be dialed directly to CENTREX Station, without the need of a 
PBX operator. CENTREX station users can also dial their own 
Outgoing calls, both local and long distance, as well as calls to 


Stations in the same organisation, without assistance from a switch- 
board operator. 


Of the three systems, CENTREX is the most 
it is impossible to listen to another person’s call, 
Possible to obtain an iteinised telephone bill for each 
nes in the building. Thus, fewer long distance non-business telephone 
calls are likely to be made because of the individual telephone bills. 

his system is not popular in our country. However, this system 
can be installed with advantage in large, modern offices, _ 


private, because 
In addition, it is. 
of the telepho- 


(3) Inter-communication systems (or intercom). Quick verbal 
communication is provided by means of intercommunication systems, 
Within an enterprise the various individuals or departments are com- 
monly each equipped with a speaking-talking unit. By turning 
a switch or pushing a button, instant tight-of-way is obtained with. 
anyone in the circuit, and conversations can be conducted with 
great clarity of tone. The intercom system does not require a master 
unit or an exchange. Also, no sanction is needed from the Posts- 
and Telegraph Department. In our country, many enterprises are 
manufacturing this system. The intercom system devised by the 
Indian Telephone Industries Ltd., Bangalore, is an automatic system 
of office intercommunication. Some of the major advantages of 
intercom systems include : quick communication, no extra pkone 
charges, and phones are free for outside calls. The conversations do: 
not go through a switchboard. 
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A wide variety of intercom systems is available—some enable 
two-way communication and some permit only one-way communica- 
tion. A modern development of the private intercommunication 
System is the executive system. This kind of system allows the execu- 
tive to talk to several persons at the same time as in a conference. 


Fig. 3.22. Intercom 


The connections can be made by operating keys or buttons without 
the help of any switchboard operator. Various optional arrangements 
of these executive systems are possible ; thus, if the conversation is 
Private, a hand microphone on the master instrument may be used as 


A typical kind of intercom 


an alternative to the loudspeakers. A 
system used in most offices is shown in Fig. 3.22. 


(4) Dictating machines. Oral messages can also be communi- 
cated through dictating machines. They are essentially like tape 
Tecorders. Executives can dictate letters, messages, or instructions 
for their staff to the machines. A dictating machine employs electro- 
nics to record the human voice on a Suitable medium, such as plastic 
tape, plastic disc, plastic belt, wire, etc. The recorded message is 
then sent to the desk of the person (audio-typist) concerned. The 
audio-typist plays back the recording and types which he or she 


hears. 


WRITTEN COMMUNICATION 

The internal phase of written communication is concerned with 
the distribution of interoffice or interdepartmental memoranda, 
letters, or special reports, or other messages. The transmission of 
these written messages in the organisation can be effected by the 
following two methods : 

(a) Actual delivery of messages, through (1) messenger service, 

and (2) mechanical devices ; and 
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(b) Transmission of messages through mechanical devices with- 
out actual delivery of papers. 


A brief description of these methods is presented here. 


(a) Actual Delivery of Papers 


(1) Messenger service. The actual delivery of papers through 
Messenger service involves the employment of messenger boys (or 
peons) who move from one place to another and personally hand 
Over these papers to the concerned persons. This is the oldest and 
the most common means for distributing papers and messages. To 
be of greatest benefit, the service must be regular and frequent. 
Time schedules can be worked out when messenger boys can be sent 
for the deliveries. Very often, they are sent in the early morning 
and late afternoon business hours, in order to take care of the peak 
loads. Deliveries can be made either on a desk-to-desk or on & 
departmental basis. The former is preferable and should be used 
whenever possible. Tesk-to-desk calls ensure that the person inten- 
ded to receive the material actually gets it, that messengers do all 
the messenger work, and that the distribution and collection are 
accomplished with a minimum of effort and confusion. In contrast, 
deliveries by departments require further distribution within each 
department and often result in costly delays. The same person can 
collect papers from the desks also. 


The personal method for carrying messages provides excellent 
training for new, inexperienced employees. They can quickly learn 
the names of key employees, location of their work stations, layout. 
of the office and plant, and the work of each organisational unit. 
Some large companies start all young office employees as messengers 
before transferring them to their initially selected jobs. 


Some authors suggest that messenger service costs more than 
the mechanical systems, and therefore, discontinued. Although 
this is true, but for many purposes, mechanical systems are not 
feasible ; and even with such a system, human messenger service is 
required to supplement the mechanical system. Messenger service, 
if properly controlled and organised, will make it unnecessary for 
executives and clerks to leave their desks to carry messages or papers 
to other parts of the office. Such interruptions are costly because 


of the high-priced time wasted, work delay, and distraction from the 
work at hand. 


(2) Mechanical devices for carrying written messages. In addi- 
tion to using messenger service, mechanical devices are also used for 
the transportation of internal written correspondence. Three of the 
more common types of mechanical devices used for carrying written 
Messages are : pneumatic tubes, conveyor systems, and lifts. 


Pneumatic tubes. The-use of a pneumatic tube system requi- 
res a network of pneumatic tubes located throughout the enterprise. 


The basic principles ofa pneumatic tube system are (i) a hollow 
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tube, through which a current of air is forced from one end to the 
Other, so that (ii) a cylindrical cartridge introduced at the one end 
will be conveyed by the air current through the tube to the other 
end. Thus, to transport documents from one department to another 
department, the documents are placed in special carriers (called 
cartridges) that travel through the network of tubes. Carriers to 
fit company needs are available in various sizes and shapes. 


Pneumatic tubes are effective, easy to use, and do not require 
special skill to operate. Material is carried quickly and accurately 
to its destination. The initial cost of the tubes is rather high, but 
the maintenance cost is low. The use of pneumatic tubes is most 
economical where the volume of work is large. The use of pneu- 
matic tubes is not at all common in our offices. 


Conveyor systems. An effective mechanical device for trans- 
porting documents from one location to another location is the 
conveyor system. These systems consist ofa continuous conveyor 
belt on which several multilength channels are placed. Each work 
station has its own channel. To transporta document toa speci- 
fied location, the document is placed in the appropriate channel. 
The document is then moved by the conveyor belt to the desired 
work station. At the end of its destination, the document falls into 
a receiving tray. The various conveyor systems used in organisa- 
tions are: overhead-wire conveyor system, horizontal conveyor 
system, and vertical conveyor system. Overhead-wire conveyor system 
is familiar to all. Papers or documents are placed in receptacles 
attached to an overhead wire which moves along supported chains 
or cables, and guided by metal troughs or split pipes. Horizontal 
conveyor system moves and carries papers „and documents from one 
end to another on the same floor of the building. 4 vertical conveyor 
operates on much the same principle as the horizontal conveyor, 
except that it is capable of transporting documents between two or 


more different levels. 


Lifts. Where documents have to be passed continually bet- 
ween two or more levels, it is often well worthwhile installing a 
document lift for the purpose. The lift may be manually operated by 
means of a continuous rope, to which the lift is permanently fixed, 
or may be electrically or hydraulically operated. it either case, 
adequate precautions must be taken against misuse and accident, 
and the lift should be installed by competent engineers. 


(b) Without Actual Delivery of Papers 

f transmitting written messages is through 

the actual delivery of papers and coo 
7 i vices ly the transcription o 

ments, By these mechanical devices on 

messages is transmitted, the original papers are not transported. 

Some of the very important mechanical devices are : teleprinter (or 

teletypewriter), telex service, telewriter (or tel Autograph), telefax 

(or telecopier or facsimile telegraphy), and closed-circuit television. 


The second method o 
mechanical devices without 
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(1) Teleprinter (or teletypewriter). A teleprinter is T beet 
that resembles a large typewriter with a telephone dial. x i Fo 
writer is required at both the sendingand receiving orano ofthe 
transmit written communication, the telephone pnumner aise 
receiving party is dialed, which activates the receiver's teie pepi H 
As the sender types the material on the teleprinter keyboard, RiR 
ses carried through the telephone lines reproduce the same ma SA 
on the receiver’s teleprinter. The teleprinter can be equippé 


an attachment for preparing tape used for the input of data into a 
computer system. 


(2) Telex. The teleprinter, discussed above, may pormurchase’ 
for private installation or may be hired from the post omes, eine 
teleprinter service operated by the Posts and Telegraph epar uent 
is known as telex, Under the telex system, the subscr ibers pobor 
the teleprinter is rented) is allotted a code number and inl SIN ene 
nearest exchange. When the message is to be co ES anes 
attention of the exchange is called. The operator siana SiW a 
the teleprinter at the other end is free. If so, the message is yp A 
and transmitted to the other end. The other system that can eus 
is tapeoriented teleprinter, and does not require any clearance rom 
the exchange. The perforated tape is prepared off-line, which means 
that the impulses are not transmitted through the telegraph linles at 
the time the tape is prepared. After the message has been competed 
and its accuracy has been verified, the tape is inserted in the machine, 
and the receiver’s number, which connects the sender’s and receiver's 
teleprinters, is dialed. Telex charges are based on the amount of time 


and the distance the Message is transmitted. Telex costs are approxi- 
mately one-half the cost of telephone calls. 


(3) Telewriter (or Tel Autograph). A telewriter or Tel Autograph 
is an electromechanical device designed to transmit handwritten 
Messages instantly from one point to another. The message can be 
received at one or more locations simultaneously, Complete inter- 
connection is possible between departments, branch offices, or 
plants. „The system uses two types of equipment, the transceiver 
for sending and receiving, and the receiver limited to receiving mes- 
sages. Messages are written upon a metal plate on the transcribing 
machine and are recorded on a paper roll or on specially designed 
forms at the receiving station. Combinations of transmitting and 
receiving equipment are available for both one-way and two-way 
communication. 

(4) Telefax (or telecopier, 
important for technical and pr 
formulae, drawings, or other 
distance. A teleprinter or telex 
ting such documents. 
machines at two ends ar 
information to be trans 


or facsimile telegraphy). It is often 
ofessional people to be able to send 

diagrammatic information over a 
machine is not suitable for transmit- 
A telefax proves useful in such cases. The 
e joined by an ordinary telegraph line. The 
mitted is reproduced in pieces of electrosenst- 
tive paper which is wrapped around a cylinder in the machine which, 


upon switching, transmits the information at the other hand where 
it is reproduced simultaneously. 
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(5) Closed-circuit Television. The use of closed-circuit television 
is increasing in organisations. Not only is closed-circuit television 
being used for the transmission of information, but it is also used by 
organisations for security purposes. When it is used to transmit 
information between two points in the organisation, the information 
to be transmitted is placed in front of the monitor at the receiving 
end. Modern bank officescan use this device for inspecting and 
verifying specimen signatures, and documents, with considerable 
economy of time. Records of branches or sections (say filing section) 
can be examined without making a physical journey there. 


Which System to Choose ? 


The brief review of the various methods of oral and written 
communication, in the preceding sections, gives some idea of the 
wide variety of methods of internal communication available. Tt is, 
of course, very difficult to suggest which method(s) should be used in 
an organisation. Each method has something to recommend. The 
office manager, therefore, will have to take into account the specific 
requirements of the situation before choosing a particular method. 
However, the following factors would be considered before choosing 
a particular method : 

(1) The speed of transmission required. Both for oral and 
written communications, mechanical devices ensure speedy transmis- 
sion of messages. 

(2) Whether a written record is essential. If not, methods of 
oral communication may be used. 

i i ion and running the service. 

(3) Relative costs, both of installation an ing 
In big organisations, the modern methods of communication may be 
costly to buy, but in the long-run prove economical, because of their 
tremendous usefulness and efficiency- 

(4) The geographical distance between the different offices. 


(5) Whether copies are acceptable, or whether original docu- 
mentsiaiustibeltrantmitted melons malmaocuments aie to be nines 
mitted, messenger service, pneumatic tubes, conveyor systems, lits, 
etc., are to be used. 

(6) What type of information is to be transmitted, ae: nether 
it isa simple written message, OF planor T an a avin a 
machine, for example, can_ be used for sending formu ae ra ings, 
or other diagrammatic information. A telewriter machine can be 
used for transmitting handwritten messages, 


(7) Any special local circumstance, ¢.8- such as mang yan or 
people with whom communication 1S T R In such a case radio 
or wireless system can be used with advantage- 


ansion. This is particularly important 

8) Scope for future expansion. a 
with ee systems which allow for future expansion. Thus, for 
example, 12 extensions might be sufficient for immediate needs, but 


and so on. 
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a switchboard .for, say, 24 extensions might be advisable if more 
extensions are likely to be needed in the future. 


EXTERNAL COMMUNICATION 


Nature and Significance 


Besides internal communication, external communication 1s 
also fundamental to the existence of an office. External communica- 
tion involves exchange (both transmission and receipt) of messages 
or information with outsiders (customers, creditors, suppliers, 
financiers, dealers, government, and other institutions). An efficient 
system of external communication helps in maintaining live, _Tegular 
contacts with outsiders which is very essential for the survival and 
growth of the enterprise. Through external communication a perfect 
and positive image of the enterprise can be projected and outsiders 
can be convinced to extend all-round cooperation to the enterprise. 


METHODS OF EXTERNAL COMMUNICATION 


The various methods of external communication can be 
broadly divided into two groups : (a) oral, and (b) written commu- 
nication. 


(a) Methods of Oral External Communication 


The principal methods of oral external communication are: 
face-to-face conversation, and telephone. 


(1) Face-to-face conversation. This takes place when there are 
Personal visits of, or with, outsiders. Personal visits for face-to-face 
communication are arranged only for the special Purposes (to effect 
sales or purchases, or to transact a loan, etc.). Face-to-face conyer- 
sation has the same advantages and disadvantages as have been 
discussed in relation to internal communication. 


ae?) Telephone. In almost every enterprise the telephone is the 
widely used instrument for internal and external communication. 
The various telephone systems, that hay 


It may be clarified that the Posts 
the telephone system in India 


Types of Telephone Services. External telephone may be used. 
for Several services. Some of the important ones include the follow- 
ing: 


(i) Local calls—which are within the local limits of the city or 
the town. 

(ii) Trunk calls—which are sometimes called long distance calls 
and which are out of the local limits of the city. Ordinarily, four 
Classes of trunk calls—ordinary, urgent, priority, and lightning—are 
available. Calls in each class are put in order of their book time. 
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Urgent calls are charged at double the rate of ordinary calls, and 
priority calls at 4 times the ordinary rate. Lightning trunk calls can 
be utilised by all subscribers, but the charges are about 8 times the 


ordinary rate. 


Any type or class of inland trunk call can be booked from 
and/or to Public Call Office (PCO), having trunk call facility. All 
charges for such calls are recoverable from the person who books 
calls. All trunk calls to PCOs must be P.P. (person to person) calls. 
However, when charges for calls made from PCO are recovered from 
the called party, instead of party booking the call, it is called 


Reversed Charge Trunk Call. 


Press Trunk Calls are another variety of outstation calls. Press 
trunk calls can be booked from any telephone number or from any 
PCO, but only to a telephone number which has been registered 
with the Telephone authorities as a Press number. Press trunk calls. 
are charged at subsidised rates provided they relate to news meant 


for publication in newspapers. 


Fixed Time (F.T.) Trunk Calls can also be booked by telephone 
subscribers in advance as ‘ordinary’ or ‘urgent’. Such calls cannot 
be P.P. calls, and not more than 15 minutes in one hour is allowed 
for such calls. : 


Subscription Fixed Time (S.F. T.) Calls can also be booked by 
a subscriber. These calls are booked in advance, generally on weekly 


basis, through a ‘lottery’ system. 


Subscriber's Trunk Dialling (S.T.D.) is another facility which 
may be for oral external communication. Although STD was first 
introduced between Kanpur and Lucknow in 1960, it is now in 
operation in a large number of big cities and towns. There are some 
cities where STD is provided on a part time basis during concessional 
tariff period. 
is also available at Bombay, Calcutta, 


] communication. Under this facility, 
ts with ships at sea within. 


Ship-to-shore service 
and Madras for oral externa 
subscribers can have telephone contac 
750 km. 


(b) Methods of Written External Communication 
J i rts, invoices, rail 

Sometinfes documents (such as cheques, reports, sS, 
and shipping notes, etc.) have to be sent to outsiders. To facilitate 
the transmission of written messages to outsiders, the office manager 
can make use of: local messenger service, postal and telegraphic 
services, and teleprinter and telex machines. 

(1) Local messenger service. If the customers, suppliers, 
financiers, and other people, are not geographically wide dispersed,. 
then the written messages can be sent to them through the local. 

_ messenger boy or peon. It is an expensive system of communication, 
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and cannot be relied upon if people to be contacted are spread over 
a wide geographical area. 


(2) Postal and telegraphic services. The services of the Post 

ce can be availed of for sending written communications. Diffe- 
Tent kinds of inland and foreign letters can be sent through the Post 
Office. Business organisations, especially big ones, donot care much 
for the cost of sending letters but are very particular about the 
speed of commpnication. As such, these organisations donot use 
Post cards, firstly, because they donot preserve secrecy, and secondly, 
because they donot creat good impression on the Tecipients. Instead, 
“Form Letters’ or “Stop-Gap Letters” are usually sent. When it is 
desired to have an evidence of the communications, the letter may 
be sent “Under Certificate of Posting” or a registered letter may be 
sent. The registered letter may be sent “Acknowledgement Duc” 
in which case the signature of the recipient is obtained by the Post 
Office and sent to the sender. This is a proof that the addressee 
had received the letter. Important documents may be sent under 
“Registered and Insured” cover according to the value of the docu- 
ment. In such a case, if the letter is lost during the course of transit, 


‘the Post Office wil! be responsible for damages upto the amount of 
the insurance effected, 


- Telegraphic services, operated by” 
can also be used for written external communication. Telegrams 
secure attention, provide terse business-like messages, and impel 
immediate action. They are used for Practically all subjects or 
phases of business activities. Telegrams are of various types : 
ordinary, express, local, Phono-cum-service, Phonogram, reply-paid, 
multiple address, and international telegraph service, Ordinary tele- 
grams do not have any preference in the matter of delivery to the 
addressee. They are generally not delivered at night. Express 
telegrams, on the contrary, have preference over ordinary telegrams, 
The rates of these telegrams are double than those of ordinary tele- 
Srams. Local telegrams art of the city to another. 


the Post and Telegraph Offices, 


or towns. Phono-cum 
telegram under this sy 
to another by means o 
the addressee earlier. 
‘and others who have thei 
text of the message i 
telephone anda writte 
‘confirmation. Messagi 


tte > OF More than two 
It is immaterial if the addresses 
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are different. The charges payable to the postal authorities in such 
cases consist of the charges for one message and the words of all 
addresses. In addition to these charges an additional charge for 
each of these telegrams has to be paid. Speedy telegraphic commu- 
nication with foreign countries may be arranged through Cablegrams 
or Radiograms. Cablegrams are messages sent between countries by 
means of wires laid under the seas and oceans. Radiograms are 
messages sent by means of wireless radio. 


(3) Teleprinter and telex services can also be used with advan- 
tage in sending written communications to customers, investors, 
suppliers, and others who deal with the organisation. 


BARRIERS AND BREAKDOWNS IN OFFICE 
COMMUNICATION 


It is probably no surprise that managers frequently cite 
communication breakdowns as one of their most serious problems. 
Every office manager is familiar with the misunderstandings, frictions, 
and inconveniences that arise when the communication network 
breaks down. These breakdowns are not only costly in terms of 
money, but they are also injurious to teamwork and morale. It is, 
therefore, necessary for a perceptive office manager to understand 
the causes that bring about these breakdowns and do something to: 
remove them. Although one can talk of various reasons for break- 
downs and barriers, in the following discussion, however, more 
important ones are given. 


_ 1. Barriers due to organisational structure. Effective communi- 
Cation depends, to a large extent, on organisational structure. More 
complex an organisation structure, more will be the barriers. This is 
So because an intricate structure involves several layers of supervision, 
long communication lines, complex relations between line and staff 
Personnel, and considerable organisational distance between the 
Office personnel and the manager. It is everybody’s experience 
that every layer of the structure cuts offa bit of information and 
Communication also gets distorted. Also, information travelling 
through formak structure introduces rigidity and hardship for 
Members who must contact others through their immediate 
superiors. i 


2. Barriers due to status and position. One serious barrier in 
effective communication arises due to status relationships in the 
Organisation. Status here refers to the regard and attitude toward a 
Position and its occupant. Status arises on account of formal 
Position in the hierarchy, job title, salary, and other privileges. 

Ubordinates become strongly conscious of the presence of status 
and position which can harm the communication process, especially 
in the upward direction. The person enjoying higher status generally 
does not carefully listen to his subordinates, does not like to share 
information with them, and may foist his personality on them. Also, 
Subordinates may feel reluctant to report their shortcomings for 
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fear of loss of prestige. This fear may further increase if the superior 
wields influence on subordinate’s future. 


3. Language barriers. Barriers to communication can also be - 


Caused because of semantic problems resulting from language 
barriers and different meanings being applied to the same words. 
The hearer interprets language symbols in terms of his own 
behaviour and experience. For example, to some people the word 
“democracy? may mean interference, or chaos, or giving undue 
importance to undeserving persons ; to others the same word may 
mean participation in decision making, equality, and the like. 


4. Faulty expressions. No matter how clear the idea in the 
mind of the sender of communication, it may still be marked by 
poorly chosen words, lack of coherence, poor organisation of ideas, 
awkward sentence structure, unnecessary difficult words, anda 
failure to clarify the implications of the message. Thus, there is 


always some loss and distortion in the message communicated. 


—— 


5. Communication overload. Because of the advances in 
communication technology (computers, management information 
systems. etc.) difficulties may arise, not from the absence of infor- 
mation, but from excessive information. This may facilitate the 
possession of maximum amount of information and data by 
managers. The result may be that they possess more of irrelevant 
information and may cause slow pace of decision making. Another 
Problem of overload may be that they cannot absorb or adequately 
respond to all of the messages directed to them. Thus, the area of 


organisational communication is i ich “ OF 
ste aea! 1S One in which “more” is not always 


In every „communication situation, 
nts by assigning an overall worth to a 
e entire communication. Such value 


7. Other barriers. There are man 
from Specific situations. There are o 
planning to communicate, (ii) lack of tr 
listening and premature evaluation, 
emotional attitudes. 


y other barriers which arise 
bstacles due to (i) lack of 
ust and openness, (iii) poor 


iv) time Pressures, and (v) 


1. Be clear and complete. Mak 


a e certain what i - 
nicated, and then make it clear to th t is to be commu 


e receiver. Use simple language 


e 
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and conerete terms. This obviously requires a familiarity with the 
language patterns of the several types of people, such as superiors, 
and subordinates with whom communication has to be made. This 
will remove the barriers of faulty expressions. 


2. Choose media and channels carefully. Oral communications 
are faster than written ones, but written communications provide a 
permanent record. For important messages, use more than one 
channel. Face-to-face oral communication, for example, can be 
backed up with written records. Similarly, communication channels 
should be carefully employed. A judicious combination of formal 
and informal channels will certainly help achieving effective com- 
munications. 


3. Support communications with actions. Many managers say 
One thing but do another. There is a tendency for people to discount 
a message when they believe the attitudes or actions behind it 
contradict it. Follow up to see how well the message has come 
across ; ask questions. Important communications should be followed 
a enough feedback to make certain~that appropriate action is 
aken. 


4. Regulating information flow. Regulating the flow of 
communications ensures an optimum flow of information to 
managers and subordinates, thereby eliminating the barrier of 

communication overload”. Subordinates should be burdened with 
minimum and necessary information so that their work is not ham- 
pered. Insofar as the regulation of information flow to managers is 
concerned, it is profitable to follow the “exception principle”, which 
States that only significant deviations from policies and procedures 
should be brought to the attention of managers. 


; 5. Improving listening. Managers have a hard time really 
listening. Indeed, in many interpersonal communications, neither 
person is really listening to the other. In order to overcome this 
barrier, the suggestion is to compel oneself to listen with empathy. 
Empathy is the ability to put oneself in the other person’s role and to 
Assume the'viewpoints and emotions of that person. | This involves 
being receiver-oriented rather than communication-oriented. 


6. Avoid value judgements. Value judgements as “people are 
Not motivated” or “communications have broken down” only add 
Noise to the system. Since they deal with symptoms rather than 
Causes, they should not be used. 


7. Develop self-awareness. The effective manager develops 
awareness of actions and their impact on others. At times, non-verbal 
Messages contradict oral or written messages. Awareness of these 
Messages is essential. 


8. Develop awareness of the other person. Before sending a 
Message, look at it from the receiver’s point of view. Attempt to 
Understand the other person and to convey something of help or 
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value to that personin the message. Messages are usually well 
received and acted upon when they contain something of either 
immediate or long-range benefit to the Person receiving them. 


9. Utilising feedback. Feedback is an important element in 
effective two-way communication. It Provides a channel for receiver 
response which enables the communicator to determine whether the 
message has been received and has Produced the intended response. 
In face-to-face communication, direct feedback is possible. But in 
case of other types of communication, feedback is really difficult. 
However, in such cases also, to elicit honest feedback, an atmosphere 


of trust and confidence, and a supportive leadership style, are 
desirable. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 
Essay-type Questions 


1. “Communication is a very important function of any business”. 
Discuss the characteristics of a good system of internal 
communication. 


2. What are the factors which s 
for installing an effective 
system ? 


hould be taken into Consideration 
Internal office communication 


3. Write an essay on ‘communication’ 


Explain the Significance of intercommunication facilities in a 
large business house. What are the different methods and 
mechanical devices used for oral and written communications ? 

5. Stateand describe the different types of tel i 

b €grams which ma 
be sent by a businessman. What i 
t nt f: ` precautions s 
in writing out a telegram ? hould be taken 


in the office. 


6. What are the comm i 
i on barriers to commünication ? 
You overcome these barriers ? cation? How do 


Short-answer Questions 


Define ‘office communication’, 


2. What are the 


re t advantages 
communication ? 


and limitations of face-to-face 


What is public address system ? 


12. Office Correspondence and Mail 


Learning Objectives 


[I A brief introduction to the various office services 


O A detailed treatment of office correspondence, with Special 
reference to its organisation, production, and typing and 
duplication 


O Office mail service : meaning, significance, and planning 
(including organising, supervising, establishing mailing 
routines, and mechanising office service) 


Introduction 


Filing and indexing, communications, correspondence, typing, 
duplicating, and mailing are the basic clerical services that the office 
Manager must arrange for the functional departments of the business. 

nspite of their specialised nature, office services are interrelated 
and interdependent, and directly affect the effieiency and effective- 
ness of other departments and office workers. For instance, if letters 
8nd papers cannot be found in the files, the whole office work is 
elayed, even disrupted. If the telephone service is inadequate (so 
that customers calling the office from the outside get the busy signal 
and those inside cannot get the line), there is not only delay, but 
annoyance and exasperation. If certain forms or supplies run ‘out 
of stock’, important matters may have to be deferred. If an executive 
Cannot get a stenographer when heis ready to dictate his correspon- 
ence, he is more than annoyed ; he is likely to be downright critical. 
If the mail is late, the work is delayed, and the ensuing situation is 
more than unfortunate. 


It is, therefore, essential that these specialised services—which 
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can be broadly grouped as : filing and indexing ; internal and exter- 
nal communication ; correspondence ; typing and duplicating ; and 
mail service—are supplied and administered most effectively. The 
first two services of filing and indexing, and communications, have 
already been dealt with, at some length, in the preceding chapters. 
Inthis chapter, the services of office correspondence and mail will 
be the main focuss of discussion. 


OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE 
Meaning and Nature 


Inspite of continued development and improvement in the 
various means of communication, business firms and business execu- 
tives continue to rely heavily on the dictated and written word to 
convey important business information. This fact gives rise to the 
tremendous volume of letters, telegrams, reports, circulars, notices, 
memoranda, and other material which business produces daily. Such 
a material (letters, reports, etc.) sent out or received in is commonly 
referred to as correspondence. Simply stated, correspondence means 
communication, in writing, on matters of mutual interest, either with 
the members of the organisation or with outsides. The following may 
be said to be the important characteristics of correspondence : 


(i) Correspondence is written communication. Face-to-face or 
telephonic communication of some message or information does not 
constitute correspondence inspite of the fact that they add personal 
touch to the process of communication and may be much more effec- 
tive than written communications. 


(ii) Correspondence is for matters of mutual interest. Corres- 
pondence is a series of communications between individual and 
institutions for a purpose. A single, isolated instance of communi- 
cation cannot be called correspondence. The nature and form of 
office correspondence depends upon the purpose for which it is 
written or the functions of the department where it emanates. The 
office correspondence may be on routine matters (like acknowledge- 
ment letters, enquiry letters, order letters, invitation and appointment 


letters, etc.), and on non-routine matt i i 
), ers (lik 
iene aie iste ee (like sales letter, collection 


(iii) Correspondence may be internal and external. External 
correspondence is between the company and those outside of the 
company. Internal correspondence is between workers in the 
company, often called company correspondence, office correspon- 
dence, intraoffice correspondence, or intracompany corres Brant 
Correspondence with branches is usually considered enteral since 
a branch is really a department of the business. Correspondence with 
outsiders promotes image of the organisation, clarifies its policies 
ailipe Sene TOR business. Internal correspondence don the 

nd, lends definiteness t ici p i 
promotes understanding DA Sennen ae Decne 
brings about stability and effectiveness in the a i 
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Essential Qualities of Office Correspondence 


The main purpose of office correspondence is to convey infor- 
mation, to get action, or both. Unless business correspondence 
fulfils one or both of these requirements, it may represent simply a 
Waste of time on the part of the writer, and an imposition on the 
reader. In order to be successful and effective, office correspondence 
must possess certain qualities. These qualities are : brevity, friend- 
diness and firmness. 


(1) Brevity. To state that correspondence should be brief is by 
NO means to suggest that it be curt and crude. It simply means 
Saying what one has to say and then stopping. It means coming 
directly to the point without wasting any words. In business, time is 
Money ; there are so many things to do with limited help and means 
‘that every minute must be made to count. Otherwise, both time and 
money are wasted. Unnecessarily long letters are expensive to the 
extent that they take the time of three people—the man who dictates 
the letter, the stenographer who takes the dictation and transcribes 
it, and the recipient who is expected to read it. 


indi (2) Friendliness. Friendliness in office correspondence is an 
indication of the goodwill that the writer bears toward the reader. 
aa a has said that there is no such thing as an excess of good- 
- Friendliness does not mean familiarity. Perhaps no worse 
otlense than familiarity can be committed in office correspondence. 
Or is civility the same as friendliness. 


for tt (3) Firmness. Firmness is needed in correspondence that calls 
tor the observance of specified terms. Such correspondence includes 
credit and collection letters, complaint and adjustment letters. In 
credit and collection correspondence, the writer desires to create 
the impression that “these are our regular terms, which all are 
'Snpected to comply with’. In complaint letters the thought is, the 
pation must be corrected quickly”. It may, however, be stated 
that firmness doss not mzan discourtesy. Discourtesy has no place 


i 
n any corre spondence. 


Significance of Office Correspondence 


ith The significance of office correspondence can be gauged from 
‘the following advantages that accrue to an organisation. 


ady l. Provides written record of activities. One of the pok puole on 
Advantages of ofise-correspondence is that it provides written recor 

° evidence of all transactions between parties. However, more 
‘portant that this is its influence on many persons both inside and 
outsides. the firm. When correspondence takes place within the 
©ganisation (though letrers, circulars, notices, reports, memoranda, 
instructions, efe.), it lends definiteness to corporate policies and 
Practices, Promotes understanding between the management and 

‘orkers, and ensures organisational stability. 
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2. Helps in creating positive image of the organisation. Progres~ 
sive companies are becoming increasingly aware that their 
correspondence is a dynamic factor in creating desirable relations. 
with suppliers, customers, and the general public. Good correspon- 
dence helps in bringing increased business and greater profits. 
Somebody has rightly remarked, “There is unlimited opportunity to 
build goodwill for ourselves and company in letters. Whether your 
letter will be read will depend upon how you have put your thought 
together. Our policy holders form their opinion of us by the tone 
and content of our letters. Every letter is important because we are 
being judges as each line is read”. 


3. Avoids costs and losses inyolved in the correspondence writing. 
Besides the above mentioned significant advantages, good office 
correspondence also helps in avoiding certain costs and losses. The 
constituents of the cost of office correspondence are as follows : 


(i) The time of the correspondent or executive who dictates the 
letter or bulletin. 


(ii) The time of the stenographer (in offices which donot use 
dictating machine) to whom the communication is dictated, including 
non-productive time, etc. 


(iii) The time of the typist or dictating machine operator who 
types the communication and prepares it for mailing. 


(iv) The time of the supervisor (or dictator), 
be, who checks the letter before signing and mailin: 


r (v) The cost of the Stationery on which the message is written, | 
including the prorated cost of the Supplies used and wasted. 


(vi) The cost of transporting the message —messenger, postage, 
telegram, as the case might be. 

_ (ii) The time of the 
cation and the reply, 
transfer it to an inactive 


as the case may 


filing clerk who must file the communi- 


call it up for further action if need be, and 
file when the time comes, 


(viii) The Proportion of the 
he p ) general expense properly charge- 
er eee dictating, typing, mailing, and handling of communi- 


Organising Office Correspondence 


Centralised correspondence 


In a centralised plan, the entire office correspondence work is 


/ 
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handled in the centralised correspondence department especially 
established for this purpose. This centralised correspondence depart- 
ment functions under the overall direction of a qualified correspon- 
dence supervisor, and there are trained correspondents appointed to 
handle all the company’s dictation. As such, the individual depart- 
ments are relieved of all responsibility for handling correspondence. 

e central correspondence department receives all letters, looks up 
the hecessary information in the departments affected, dictates all 
Correspondence, makes any adjustments that may be necessary Or 
refers such dictation to the proper department, and systematically 
Ollows up all letters that may require later attention. 


Advantages. The centralised plan of office correspondence 
offers the following advantages : (i) Because the correspondence 
Work is handled by trained personnel, standards and effectiveness of 
‘Correspondence are enhanced. (ii) Furthermore, members of such a 
SPecialised central department become very proficient, since they 
*Pecialise in the handling of correspondence only. (iii) It is possible 
to maintain coordination and uniformity in correspondence of 
different departments, because the whole company’s correspondence 
is handled by the same set of people. (iv) Also, a centralised plan 
lps in following and maintaining the same policy and approach 
towards customers. If all correspondence with any customer is 
tandled by the same staff member(s), he acquires an intimate 
knowledge of the customer’s requirements and difficulties. And this 
makes easier dealing with the customer. 


Limitations. Some of the very serious drawbacks of centralised 
Correspondence plan are : (i) The correspondent in the centralised 
‘<cPattment interrupts the clerks of the departments to which such 
correspondence relates, since he has to verify or check information 
rp for answering the letters. (ii) Letters based on second hand 
formation may be weak and inaccurate. (iii) Frequently some 
à tters must be referred to the individual department in order ig 
Complete Promised adjustments. This also complicates matters an 
may be the cause of lengthy correspondence between the customer 
and the department before the matter is finally settled. 


Decentralised (or departmentalised) correspondence 


ex In a decentralised plan, correspondence work is dictated by the 
Kecutives in the departments affected. For example, the credit 
a partment dictates letter affecting credits and collections ; the sales 
nd the advertising departments work somewhat independently of 
e Credit department, and prepare and mail sales letters ; and so on 
woughout the organisation. The correspondents work under the 


Ntrol and guidance of departmental executives. 


Advantages. The following are the major advantages of 
tralised plan : (i) The clerk concerned in the department has 
nowledge of the correspondence, and therefore, he can furnish 
€cessary information immediately, and has not to depend upon 


decen; 
full k 


i ‘the pi 
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any other person to collect the information. (ii) The letters are 
more accurate and factual as they are based on first hand 
information. (iii) Departmental handling of correspondence encou- 
rages departmental loyalties among clerks and this encourages y them 
to work in the interest of their department and improve its image 
and competitiveness. 


Limitations. The decentralised correspondence plan has the 
following drawbacks : (i) The departmental correspondents are 
generally not specialists (they are clerks doing other work also along 
with dictation), with the result the qnality and standard of corres- 
pondence are relatively low. (ii) In the absence of central coordi- 
nation, the quality of letters may vary from one department to 


another which may project a poor image of the organisation to. 
Outsiders. 


Which system to choose ? 


It is very clear from the above description that both centralised: 
and departmentalised systems of office correspondence have their 
strong positive and negative features. Therefore, to ensure efficient 
and economical _ Office correspondence handling, an organisation 
should haye a judicious mix of the two. In such a situation, the 
central correspondence cepartment may have the task of handling 


general correspondence, and Correspondence requiring specialised 
fechniea] knowledge may be dealt with by the respective depart- 
ments. i 


Production of Office Correspondence 


The benefits of office correspondence—i.e., 


Significant influence on the persons both inside and outside the firm, 
and avoiding costs are losses involved 1 


i in the corres e: 

be realised only if correspondence of good and E cuit 
is produced. The process of quality correspondence consists of 
two inter-related steps: (a) proper drafting (or composing) of 
correspondence, and (b) neat and clean typing and/or duplicating of 
corie pondenge before its despatch. These steps are briefly described 


written records,. 


(a) Proper Drafting of Correspondence 
Correspondence Drafting Guides 


presents a tremendous challenge. 
world is the presentation 


g can be developed. It i 
and which others 


(i) Make the writing serve a known and 


definite purpose. 
(ii) Keep the recipient in mind. 3 
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(iii) Be factual and unbiased. 
(iv) Use short familiar words and simple sentences. ` 


(v) Use conventional style. Letters and reports are communi- 
cative media and are more readily understood when written 1D a style 
to which we are accustomed. We are familiar with the conventional 
style and from it quickly grasp the meaning. 

(vi) Establish an acceptable mood. When writing, use a tone 
that wins cooperation or puts the reader in a’ mood to read the 
communication and give thought to it. Positive expressions help to 
accomplish this goal. Be friendly and let your writing reflect your 
own natural self. 

(vii) Make the writing clear. 

A (viii) Interpret findings adequately. Avoid exaggeration Or the 
inclusion of unqualified interpretations which cannot be reasonably 
derived from the available information. 

(ix) Summarise briefly and make writing conclusive. 


Delegating Responsibility for Drafting 


p Although the correspondence of many high-level executives 
involves matters requiring the executive’s personal attention, many 
executives face a larger correspondence load than they, need to 
assume because they do not delegate responsibility- Responsibility for 
handling routine correspondence can often be delegated to subordina- 
tes who are able to assume these responsibilities and do an excellent 
job. Before the responsibility can be delegated, however, 1t 1s neces- 
Sary that the executive understands his subordinate’s qualifications and 
abilities to handle correspondence. Frequently a competent secretary 
is ideally qualified to assume this type of responsibility. It is doubtful 
that many executives need to dictate all their matters personally. 
When this responsibility is delegated the subordinates must be in- 
formed about the matters which they must handle. Correspondence 
Which is handled by subordinates may be reviewed and signed by 
the superior officer. In other cases, however, the correspondence 1s 
Signed by the subordinate and passed to the executive only for 
information. 


Methods of Drafting Correspondence 


i Different methods are used for answering correspondence in 
different organisations. In the same organisation, different methods 
may be used at different times. The various methods, however, that 
may be used to answer office correspondence can be broadly catego- 
rised as follows : 


PERI By dictating to a short-hand typist, or a stenographer, or a 
aa he machine. The first method (to a shorthand typist or steno- 
bate is widely used in organisations. In this case, the executive 
ay €s correspondence and the stenographer takes it down in short- 
he then types or transcribes it either in draft or in final form. 
oth Ae this method requires simultaneous physical presence of 
he dictator and the stenographer at one place. This may not 
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always be possible or convenient. Such cases are quite common when 
the stenographer or typist may be busy either taking dictation from 
another executive or busy doing other important work at a time 
when the executive may feel the urgency of dictating letters and 
leaving for other work. Sometimes, after the usual work hours, 
the executive may feel it necessary to dictate important letters or 
assign other important work to ‘the subordinate staff. To avoid 
these difficulties, it is advisable to use dictating machines. [For a 
diagrammatic illustration and other details, the reader is advised to 
read chapter on “Office Machines” of this book]. 


(ii) By the use of form Paragraphs and dictating the remainder 
of the letter. Where correspondence is concerned with standard (or 
repetitive) situations (e.g. regarding non-delivery of order, non-pay- 
ment of cheque, etc.), it is useful to have aset of standard, or pre- 
pared paragraphs for reproduction. The typist and the dictation are 
usually supplied with a list of standard Paragraphs which are num- 
bered, and which are quoted by their numbers. 


(iii) By the use of complete ‘form letters’ (or form postcards). 
A form letter is a Standardised letter used by an office to answer all 
correspondence ofa Similar and recurring nature, and which is used 


assists in 
cost of outgoing 


(iv) Drafting a letter in writing. This method should be used 


only for very important or difficult letters, and not for routine 
I 


and to leave it to 


Yr, to turn a letter over to a 
» and leave him/her to answer it. 


(b) Typing and duplicating of corresp 
Before the office correspondence 


ondence 


It is not only that the letters and other written material have 
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to be sent to the different persons, but a few copies have also to be 
kept in the office for purposes of future reference and action. For 
having several copies of the correspondence, the use of typing, 
duplicating, and photocopying machines is made. These machines 
are of different kinds and are suitable for different numbers of copies. 
Typewriters can be used, with advantage, for a limited number of 
copies (electric typewriter, for instance, can give about 20 legible 
copies). When the number of copies required is about 200, duplicat- 
ing machines can be used with advantage. [For a detailed description 
of typing, duplicating, photocopying, and other machines, the reader 
may consult chapter on “Office Machines” of this book.] 


Organising Typing Facilities 


Work of typing and duplicating of office correspondence can be 
organised in a centralised or decentralised system. 


The centralised typing plan is also known as typing (or steno- 
graphic) pool. The typing pool brings together, in one department, 
all ora large number of firm’s typists. The typing pool is run by a 
Supervisor or senior typist. The work includes : receiving and 
allocating the various jobs to members of the typing pool ; dealing 
with queries, and, if necessary, consulting the person for whom the 
Work is being done ; checking and approving the finished work ; and 
ensuring that it is delivered to appropriate person oF department. 


„The advantages claimed for the typing pool include : (i) even 
distribution of work, (ii) reduction in overtime — the more even distri- 
bution of work keeps the staff more uniformly busy and reduces 
Overtime, (iii) closer supervision, (iv) better working and pay 
Conditions—by ensuring that typists are uniformly busy, and there- 
ears economically employed, the firm can offer better rates of pay 
and working conditions, (v) better training fot new typists, (vi) fewer 
Interruptions of the typist’s time ¢.8-, for filing, answering telepho- 
Nes, etc., (vii) less disruption of work on account of sick or absent 
typists, (viii) less noise for other departments — by isolating the noise 
Of the typewriters, there is less distraction and interruption of the 


Work of other staff. 


The centralised typing plan is not free from drawbacks, some 
of which include: (i) no personal interest —continuity is lacking 
when working on various jobs, as a result, personal interest in work 
is likely to suffer, (ii) fewer promotion prospects—the typist is hind- 
ered from learning other work and assuming more responsibility, and 
this reduces the promotion prospects, (iii) no personal contact—lack 
S personal contact with the person for whom the work is being 
a prevents a feeling of individual loyalty being established, (iv) 
ess uniform standards - when many different typists share the same 


work, it is difficult to maintain a uniform standard. 


a Jn departmental typing plan, typists and stenographers are 
Ppointed in different departments, and they work under the guidance 
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and control'of department executives. Decentralising typing es 
such benefits as: (i) personal touch, (ii) elimination o E he 
(iii) better promotion PL tae REE ame “a 

7 the sense of depar c 
Te E and (v) better technical Mork pa larihca 
tions about technical details can be sought from within patr 
ment, and quality of work can be enhanced. Departmenta pepe 
has its own limitations. Most of the advantages of typing pool a 
the limitations of decentralised typing. 


Which plan to choose? It may be ideal to go in for a combina- 
tion of the two. Such a compromise arrangement would mean 
appointing typists in departments needing special skill and knowledge 
and, if necessary, Providing private secretaries to high executives. 


Typists and stenographers required to handle general correspondence 
may be appointed in the typing pool. 


MAIL SERVICE 
Meaning and Significance 


Indeed, it will be no exaggeration to say th t 
Prise cannot exist without mail service, Modern business enterprises 
have to maintain continuous contacts with their customers, suppliers, 
investors, government departments, branches 
Spread over a wide geographical area. 


ata modern enter- 


b » Sends out and receives in 
large number of written communications e 

of letters, notices, circulars, telegrams, memoranda, reports, state- 
ments, pamphlets, inquiries, ete. These written communications sent 
out and received in through messengers and post offices are known as 


mail. Business mail may be classified as incoming, Outgoing, and 
interdepartmental. 


The office mail Constitutes an important facet of Office services. 
When provided efficiently the entire organisation is aided. However, 
if provided haphazardly, the service of the Organisation is hampered. 
Specifically stated, mailing service js needed on account of the 
following reasons : 

(i) Mail is the first and last con 
the public or its customers. An efficient mail service not only helps 
in receiving and distributing valuable information, but also helps in 
creating lasting impact on others. 


(ii) Mail supplements the efforts and cements the goodwill that 
has been created by carefully drafted and attractively prepared letters, 
Pamphlets, and other sales Promotional material, 

(iii) Efficient mail Service helps in j 


relations between employees, departme 
staff. 


mproving the interpersonal 
nts, and management and. 


, 
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f (iv) The cost of the mail service has been constantly increasing 
in modern business, a careful handling of mail would help in keeping 
a close watch on the cost components of mail and find out ways to 
reduce it. 


Planning Mail Service 


In order to be efficient and economical, the mailing service 
should be carefully and intelligently planned in the office. Planning 
the mailing service in the office takes on a fourfold aspect : (a) orga- 
nising the mailing department, (b) supervising the mail, (c) establish- 
ing mailing routines, and (d) mechanising the mailing services. 
These aspects of the mailing service are described in the ensuing 
discussion. 


(a) Organising the mailing department 


The purpose of organising the mailing department is to bring 
about control over time and costs to enable this service unit to 
Perform its functions efficiently and economically. Proper organisa- 
tion effects saving not only in the mailing department but in other 
departments as well. Saving to other departments is achieved 
because higher paid clerks, stenographers, and secretaries are released 
from the time-consuming necessity of interrupting their regular 
duties to attend to matters that can be handled more efficiently by 
the mailing department. In other words, absence or poor organisa- 
tion of the mailing department may lead to confusion, mistakes, and 
delays in mailing and consequent increase in the cost of operations 
of the enterprise as a whole. Selection of a suitable plan of organi- 
sation for the mailing department will be governed by considerations- 
such as the size and nature of business, and the vòlume of mail likely 
to be handled by it. The mail may be handled by one person, or 

Y individual departments, or by a centralised mailing department. 
In some Offices, incoming mail is handled centrally by one person 
Or a department, and outgoing mail is taken care of by the depart- 
ment in which it originates. In the small office one person may 
handle both incoming and outgoing mail. The individual require- 
ments of a business may require whether the mailing service is to be 
centralised or departmentalised. 


Centralised mailing department. In large business offices, where 
the volume of mail is large, mailing services are, usually centralised 
in a separate mailing department. In the centralised mailing depart- 
ment, the mailing work is handled by a group of specialised persons 
under the supervision of a qualified supervisor. The principal 
reason of centralising mailing service is to achive the twin objectives 
of efficiency and specialisation. In order to handle the office mail 
efficiently, the centralised mailing department may make use of 
specialised mail handling equipments like letter openers, letter fold- 
ing machines, franking machines, etc. The functioning of the 
centralised mailing department is very simple. All incoming and 
outgoing mailis diarised here. The incoming mailis distributed 
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to different departments from this section and all outgoing mail, after 
having been received from different departments, will be despatched 
from this section. 


Some of the major advantages that are obtained from the 
centralised mailing department include : 


(i) Mail handling operations can be systematised. This would 
reduce duplication and errors and bring about saving in mailing 
‘operations. This systematisation is possible by combining all the 
scattered mailing operations. 


(ii) Responsibility for handling incoming, outgoing, and inter- 
departmental mail can be allocated to qualified mailing personnel, 
who will function under the able guidance ofa supervisor. This 
would bring accuracy and efficiency in mailing operations. 


(iii) Centralised mail operations make possible : (a) careful 
‘opening and proper distribution of mail, (6) stamping the accurate 
time of receipt on each piece of incoming and outgoing mail, 
(c) checking of enclosures and their clipping to relevant mail, and 
(d) the detection of correspondents who continually ` neglect to pay 
full postage on their mail. 


Toom at regular intervals. 


o) Congestion of mail during rush hours can be avoided by 
wonne out proper time schedule for collecting and despatching 
mail, 


(i) Economical use of mail-handling 
Opening, folding, sealing, stamping, franking 
ble because of the large volume and 


equipments (like letter 
n machines, etc.) is possi- 
variety of mail operations. 


(b) Supervising the mail 


a parition to possessing 
j 3 ould be capable, tactful 
and constructive. The latter qualit is especi f i 
the supervisor is called upon ta. m Eray a a 
standardization of corr 


ng the employees 
departmental mail. 
urvey ofthe work 


in the handling of incoming, 
Effective supervision also i 
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being done in any department and a study of how the work can be 
improved.* 


(c) Establishing mailing routines 


Another important phase of planning the mailing services is- 
the establishment of definite routines for handing incoming and 
outgoing mail. 


(1) Incoming mail routines (procedure) 


_ The principles underlying the routine of handling incoming 
mail are those of speed and accuracy. An efficient mailing depart- 
ment does all that is possible to see that mail is distributed quickly 
and accurately so that no department can later excuse itself for 
Inaction by ‘a charge of lateness and inaccuracy against the mail 
Clerks. The work of the mail room is greatly simplified and per- 
formed more quickly by using the proper type of equipment and an 
Orderly procedure. Mail handling is an important activity and 
warrants adequate planning of space facilities and competent 
Personnel. The work of handling incoming mail consists of fairly 
well-defined .and uniform steps including : 


(i) Receiving and opening the mail. Mail is delivered to the 
Office either by the postman or a company representative who calls. 
Or it at the post office. The latter is preferred by many large enter- 
Prises, especially in the case of the first morning mail, because when 
Called for at an early hour, it can be distributed by the time the 
Office formally opens. In this case, employees handling incoming 
mail should report for work about half an hour before the regular 


Opening office hour. 


Mail may be opened by hand or by machine, depending upon 
the volume af nail. PMail ei ‘Personal’ or addressed to specific 
Individuals is not company mail and may or may not be opened, 
Whichever is the policy of the company. The common practice is. 
not to open it. In some instances, mail so addressed is forwarded 


immediately to the employee’s home address. 


ak Ae Sorting and time stamping. The next step is to note the 
rit an of the mail and sort it according to who handles it ; this 
nate be a department, a division, or an individual. Usually, the 
aan Of the person or of the department to whom the letter is 
gies determines where it is to be delivered. When this is not 
Proper a quick scanning of the paper is necessary to determine its 
Na destination. In exceptional cases, the entire contents may 
liga - Inthe case of mail containing money or cheques, a list 
made ng the sender’s name and address and amount enclosed is 
with bial the mailing department. The cash and cheques, along 
the list, are later sent to the cash department. 
* For details read, J.J.W. Neuner, and B. Lewis Keeling, Modern Office 


Qnagement. Fifth Edition, pp. 116-117. Bombay ; D.B. Taraporevala 
Sons and Co, Pvt. Ltd., 1970. : 
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Atthe time the mail is read and sorted, , it is customary to 
‘stamp the date and time on each piece of correspondence. T his 
provides a timed receipt that can be used as evidence in controversial 
matters regarding the correspondence. It can also be used for check- 
ing the efficiency of mail distribution in the office. 


(iii) Recording incoming mail. Some offices maintain an 
“inwards mail register’ to record the brief particulars of the mail 
received. Where sucha registeris kept, it may be a useful aid to 
checking on the promptness with which letters are answered as well 
as a check on whether letters have been returned for filing. The 
ruling of a typical inwards mail ‘register’ is given below : 


Nature of * Deni D { 
Saad Fomwharn, ate of ed 

| sent SEM if any 
i 


Fig. 3.23. Specimen of Inwards Mail Register 


‘ Since maintenance of such a register means spending a lot of 
‘time, some offices have abandoned their use. These offices, however, 


Sevens upon the efficiency of the staff for the prompt answering of 
etters. 


(iy) Distributing the mail. 
ling of mail and is usually done 
means (like conveyor belts a 
utilised. It may be clarified th 
attention of the higher execu 
These letters after getting notin 
the departments concerned. 


This is the final step in the hand- 
by messengers, although mechanical 
nd pneumatic tubes) may also be 
at some of the letters which draw the 
tives should be sent to their rooms. 
g, if any, from them, may be sent to 


Oe ae geier nune efficiency of an offi 
measured in terms of its follow-up action, i.e. j 
which the replies are drafted Bt athe The pare Peompinese stn 
individual executives concerned therefore should ensure a prompt 
reply back, In many offices a weekly or fortnightly ‘pendin Pist E 
prepared to indicate the letters which have not been Aitended to. 
Any serious default in this respect by a dealing assistant Saiki io 
taken note of and properly dealt with. 


ce is generally 


(2) Outgoing mail routine (procedure) 


Every organisation sends out post each day, and a good 
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office system ensures that it is sent in the most economical and 
‘efficient manner. Although it is a comparatively minor aspect of 
office management, it is one with which every office manager should 
be familiar. Even in small firms there is advantage in routing all 
outgoing mail through one person Or department. Where there is 
central control it fixes responsibility for all outwards post ;in addi- 
tion, expenditure on postage stamps is controlled and postal clerks 
gain proficiency in postal rates. The last point is of particular 
importance where foreign mail is involved. 

It is useful to divide outwards mail procedure into various 


steps, and these are briefly dealt with below : 


r (i) Collecting and grouping by destinations. To help in collect- 
ing, outgoing mail is usually placed in special desk trays specified 
as mail stations. Upon receipt at the mail room, the mail is first 
grouped according to geographical area, then by city, and then by 
name of addressee. Sorting racks are commonly used for this pur- 
pose. All mail of a similar class, and addressed to the same whole- 
saler, branch, or company, is put together so that it can be mailed as 
a single piece. As letters are being grouped, it may be better to 
group them category-wise. The outwards mail falls iuto two broad 
groups : (a) that which isto be sent through the messenger, and 
(b) that is to be sent through the post ofice, or the airlines. Post 
office and airlines mail could be : registered post, book post, ordinary 
Post, post under certificate, foreign post. Foreign post could be : sea 
Mail and the air mail. 


ast (ii) Inserting, sealing, and stamping. If necessary, the material 
s folded and inserted by the mail department when ordinary enyelo- 
Hae used, the name and address on the material must be checked 
ae that on the envelope. Sealing and stamping can be done 
th er by hand or by machine ; the volume of mail should determine 
hin method used. While stamping, the postal clerk must have before 

im the up-to-date copy of the “Post Office Guide’ to ensure that 


mail is neither understamped nor overstamped. 
(iii) Entering in outwards mail register or post boo. 


k. Most offices 


Contents 
€ncluding 
enclosures) 


Remarks, 


Stamps in Name and 
hand address 


emanate ea 


Fig. 3.24. Specimen of Outwards Mail Register 
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keep a post book as a record of outgoing mail, as a check on postage 
expenditure, and as a check on the balance of stamps in hand. The 
outwards mail register is ruled in a columnar form for such details 
as date, name and address of the addressee, subject, enclosures, and 
value of stamp affixed on each letter (see Fig. 3-24). 


The imprest system is the usual method of keeping the outwards 
mail register, and the same technique is often used with the petty 
cash book. Briefly, it consists of the giving of a fixed sum of money, 
say, for a week, and at the end of the week an amount equivalent to 
the week’s expenditure is given, which once again restores the fixed 
amount for the next week. It may be mentioned that post books 
now do not find much favour with modern offices. 


(iv) Mailing or delivering the material. This is the last step in 
the procedure of outwards mail. It is advisable to post mail at 
regular intervals throughout the day. This practice smooths out the 
work load, minimises the usual Jater afternoon tush, and helps the 
post office to deliver mail promptly. The clerk dealing with the 
despatching of out-station letters should have knowledge of train and 
plane schedules to help expediting mail. It is necessary to deliver 
certain classes of mail to the post office, namely, registered letters, 
V.P.P., and insured articles. Ordinary postal letters and express 
delivery letters may be posted in the nearest ‘Letter Box’, Usually, 
many papers including notices, letters, and memoranda must be 
delivered within an enterprise. For this purpose, either a personal 
or a mechanical messenger service can be used. The selection 
depends upon such factors as the number and frequency of papers, 
the number of delivery points, the distances between these points, the 
maximum allowable time between these points, and the cost. 


(d) Mechanising the mailing services 


The last phase of planning the mailing services is concerned 
with the mechanisation of mailing operations. Probably in no other 
department of the office is speed so important asin the mail room. 
If the volume of mail is large, mechanical devices should be used, or 
a lot of loss will occur asa result of employees waiting for mail 
deliveries. Similarly, if a large volume of mail is sent out daily, 
mechanical equipment is necessary not only to expedite delivery but 
also to simplify postage accounting and to eliminate waste and misuse 
of postage. A good measure of the need or worth of a machine is 
whether or not the value of the employee’s time saved is greater than 
the depreciation and cost of the machine used. Ifthe time saved is 
worth more than the cost of the machine, considering depreciation, 
then the use of the machine is worthwhile. Some types of equipment 
that are available for expediting the mailroom work include : letter 
opening machine, envelope sealing machine, paper folding machine, 
mail inserting machine, postal franking machine, addressing machine, 
mailing scale, date and time record, package imprinting machine, etc. 
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[A detailed description of some of these mailing machines is 
Presented in the chapter on ‘Office Machines’ of this book.] 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Essay-type Questions 
1. 


Short- 
I, 


> 


wR w 


What do you understand by ‘office correspondence’ ? What are 
its chief characteristics ? Brietly set out the significance of 
Correspondence in a modern office. 


State and explain the merits and demerits of centralised and 
decentralised correspondence in an office. 


Briefly outline the important methods of drafting office corres- 
Pondence. When the responsibility for drafting must be 
delegated ? 


Describe the procedure of work in a mailing department of a 
modern office. Do you think centralisation of the mailing 
department will improve the efficiency in handling mail ? 


What are the stages through which the letters coming into an 
Office pass ? 


Suggest a suitable procedure in handling correspondence (both 
incoming and outgoing) at the head office of a company, and 
Mention suitable records to be maintained and mechanical _ 
devices that may be used in that connection. 

‘answer Questions 


Explain the qualities of ‘friendliness’ and ‘firmness’ in office 
Correspondence. 


What are the important correspondence drafting guides ? 
Give a specimen of ‘Inwards Mail Register’. 

Give a specimen of ‘Outwards Mail Register’. 

Explain ‘imprest system’. 


OO 


13. Office Furniture 


Learning Objectives 


O Introductory remarks to highlight the nature and importance 
of office furniture 


A brief catalogue of principles for selecting office furniture 


o 
O Important types of office furniture : desks, tables, chairs, 
filing and storage equipments, and miscellaneous items 

Oo 


New developments in office furniture 


Nature and Importance 


_ Office furniture—the desks, tables, chairs, filing and storage 
equipments and miscellaneous furniture—plays an important role in 
the efficient performance of the office operations. Office work is 
performed by people who have to sit in the office for long hours of 
the day, and perform repetitive and monotonous activities. For the 
accurate and speedy performance of office activities, it is essential 


that, among other facilities, adequate and proper furniture is provi- 
ded to office personnel. 


_ Because office furniture is purchased and used for long periods 
of time and it represents a substantial expenditure, the office manager 
should give much attention to its selection and use. Actually, it 
represents investment for assisting personnel in performing wor 
efficiently. It has been termed animportant tool of the office 
employee—a very apt description. Furniture adaptable to the needs 
of its user plays an important role in keeping good people on the job 
and in controlling costs. Suitable furniture influences morale 
favourably and facilitates the work to be done by economising oD 


the physical criterion required and facilitating speed of the necessary 
operations, 
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. There are signs that management today is paying more atten- 
tion to the type of furniture it buys. It is no longer content to buy 
Just whatever stock furniture is available from the dealer. It is being 
realised that furniture is bought not only for its utility, but also for 
its appearance, and that artistic design is worth paying for—it makes 
the office look more attractive and appeals to the office workers who 
Must use it. The old-type mahogany furniture with brass rails, 
Accomplished by high stools is being replaced by new light-weight 

urniture and specially designed seating. 


PRINCIPLES FOR SELECTING OFFICE FURNITURE 


The selection of office furniture should be guided by several 
factors (or principles). The impact of these factors should be 
thoroughly determined before office furniture is selected. 


1. Intended use of the furniture. Before the. appropriate 
furniture can be selected, the intended use of the furniture must be 
thoroughly analysed. To select furniture without first considering 
the intended use often results in inappropriately selected furniture. 

Or instance, the purchase of tables needs to be analysed whether 
the table is to be used for typing work, or for secretarial work, or for 
conference purposes. Different tables for different purposes are 
Available in the market. 


2. The suitability of the furniture in relieving employee fatigue. 
A considerable amount of employee fatigue can be eliminated if the 
vatious pieces of furniture can be adjusted to meet the needs of the 
employees who use the furniture. Much of the office furniture 
Presently manufactured is adjustable ina variety of ways in order 
R compensate for the variability of job characteristics of employees. 
ai is always good to pay special attention to the height and other 

‘mensions, and the working surface of the office furniture. 


th 3. The versatility of the furniture. It is not paco amon for 
he types of office furniture to have more than one purpose. It is, 

erefore, important when selecting office furniture to investigate the 
Versatility of the furniture. To select office furniture that serves only 


ns purpose is questionable if more versatile furniture is available 
and feasible. 


isd 4. The durability of the furniture. The durability of the furniture 

determined by the construction process and the materials used in 
$ e construction process. For example, metal furniture is generally 
nsidered to be more durable and flexible than wooden furniture. 
ae durability of the furniture is likely to have a direct impact on 

© length of life of the furniture. Wooden furniture is characterised 
Bens Warm, individualistic tone, all of which represent advantages 
Ra the aesthetic point of view. Where both „wooden and steel 
foruiture are used in the office, the wooden furniture is commonly 
vies in the executives’ offices and in the reception areas, while 

al furniture is used in the general office. 
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- 5. The hierarchical level of the individual for whom the furniture 
is being purchased. Because certain types of office furniture ae 
more prestigious than other types, the prestige of the furniture shou 
be matched with:the hierarchical level,of the individual who will be 
using the furniture. Thus, employees at higher hierarchical levels: 
should have more- prestigious furniture, while employees at lower 

. hierarchical levels should have less prestigious furniture. Prestige of 
. the furniture is frequently determined by the materials used in the 
construction process, the size of the furniture, and the special design 
characteristics of the furniture. In offices, the chair of the office 
manager could be cozy, evolving, and in tilt-back style, while that 
of a typing clerk it could be an ordinary wooden chair without arms. 


'” 6. The appropriateness of the furniture in relation to the 

decour of the office. The ‘coordination of the office furniture with 
the decour of the office significantly’ determines the appropriateness 
of office furniture. Since most offices. are redecorated several times: 
during the life of furniture, the adaptability of the furniture should 
also be considered. To select office furniture that is only appropriate 
for the present decour is not a sound practice. 


7. The size of the furnifure in ‘relation to room or area size- 
When selecting new office furniture, the size of the area or room in 
which the furniture is to be placed ‘must be considered. Selecting 
furniture that is too large for the area causes several problems. A 

_ Safety hazard is likely to be created, since sufficient aisle or corridor 


space may not be possible. In addition, the aesthetics of the area 
may not be maximised. ts y 

8. The cost of furniture should: be in tune with its benefits. 
The prime consideration in selecting ‘the furniture should be cost of 
furniture and thé benefits likely to be obtained from it. Where the 
Savings in clerical costs can be justified, highly specialised items of 
furniture, such as sorting racks, revolving or doughnut-shaped desks, 
or modular combination units may be installed, 


TYPES OF OFFICE FURNITURE 


_As has already been stated 
furniture, we usually think of such b 


The number and kind of furniture 
d by a wide variety of 


and workers, the nature 
and volume of work to be handled, and the office space available 
for their accommodation. 
Office Desks i 


The desk is probably the most important worki 

proca > tking tool of the 
office employee—it is his base of operations ; nearly at his working 
hours are spent there. The primary purpose 


r he ofa desk is to provide 
a suitable surface for writing and for processing ai Tt is 
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ae a place for the proper positioning of a machine used to facilitate 
<i a processing. Another purpose isto furnish a storage place for 
t Ppiles needed by the person using the desk. The need for care in 

€ selection of desks should be obvious in the light of these 
‘Considerations. eaa 


inclu Pe principal factors to be considered in choice of desks 
posibili functional aspects, prestige, aesthetic ‘appeal, cost, and 
all ‘ ilities for standardisation. Functional considerations include 
and oe that directly influence performance of the work. Size 
and eight should be adequate for the requirements of the work 
pare oe be adapted to the normal working area or normal 
en of employees. Storage space within the desk should be atiiple 
Bese organised. Prestige factors are involved chiefly in the 
Ronan of desks for executives. Generally the higher the organisa- 
eck level of the executive, the fancier or the more expensive his 
conve: ecomes ; his desk is a status symbol by means _of which he 
Beanie his importance to others. Aesthetic appeal, refers to the 

he y of design or the attractiveness of colour used in desks. 
the we. Manager can enhance the attractiveness and appeal of 
con physical environment by choosing desks, of colours that 
tine’ ement wall finishes, carpets and draperies. ; Cost considera- 
hes Suggest that desks should not be too expensive ; however, 
ee the saving in clerical costs can be justified, it is a folly to 
ali for bargains. Standardisation of desks has a number of 

eae such as uniformity in appearance and layout, economy of 

T space, and simpler maintenance. cane 


(eis paves of desks, Office desks may be classified according to 
; ases : (1) size and shape of the desks, and (2) use of the desks. 


hey are briefly discussed here. 


Size and shape of the desks. According to this criterion, | 


‘Office desks may be : (i) flat top, single pedestal, 40 to 60 inches 


Modular 
L-shaped Desk 


S Calculating 
ecretarial Desk Machine Desk 


Fig. 3-25. The Major Types of Besks 
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wide, suitable for salesmen or clerks whose work does not require 
the use of large size records. The term pedestal refers to the 
drawers contained on one side of the desk (single pedestal) or on 
both sides of the desk (double pedestal). (ii) Flat top, double 
pedestal, about 50 inches wide, suitable for workers using many 
papers. Probably the 60 by 30 inch double pedestal desk is the most 
popular size for general office work. (iii) Fixed bed, single or double 
pedestal, suitable for stenographers and clerks. The fixed-bed desk 
is full height except for that portion immediately in front of the 
occupant, which is constructed at the conventional height, with an 
adjustable base for raising or lowering the typewriter or office 
machine. Some of the major types of desks used in an office of a 
moderate size are shown in Fig. 3.25. 


Use of the desks. According to this criterion, office desks may 
be (i) Executive desks, with top, about 65 to 75 inches wide, extend- 
ing over a double pedestal. (ii) Clerical desks, double pedestal, for 
employees not needing a typewriter. (iii) Secretarial desks, double 
pedestal, about 60 inches wide, with a'typewriter contained in one 
of the pedestals. (iv) Typist desks, with a fixed base bed for the 
typewriter. The L-shaped desk, a single pedestal unit with an 
extension on either side containing the second pedestal, is becoming 
increasingly popular. (v) Machine desks, especially designed for use 
with adding, accounting, and billing machines of various types. A 
‘well’ is provided at either end of the desk so that the machine sits 
lower than the standard desk height. (vi) Special desks, such as 
those for card-punch operations, with pedestal units equipped with 
the file trays for punched cards. Other specially designed units 
include those that accommodate copying machines and reproduction 


. supplies, and those with a single pedestal and extended overhang 
for use by interviewers. 


Office Tables 


Tables serve three purposes i : 
sorting, when considerat p in the office : (1) as desks, (2) for 


storage. For many clerical jo 


eortwo small drawers, which will 

tthe clerk using it. In large private 

ms where executives and others meet to 

TE weetheny a large table is commonly provided. Some ‘director’ 

Oey pe in board rooms are custom designed, but a wide 
styles is eee 

futnithre: yles is produced and stocked by distributors of office 


Office Chairs 


The desk may be the most important i 

r worki fiice 
employee, as suggested in the preceding section. en a of 
equipment that plays the greatest role in the job performance of an. 
employee is the chair. The office chair is probably the most 
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important physical facility in an office. It is personal to the 

employee and Vitally affects the ease and comfort with which the 

work is done. Since most office work is of a sedentary nature (i.e., 

requiring a sitting posture), there is a natural relationship between 

the work efficiency of the employee and a kind of chair he or she 
es. 


_The four most important requirements for an office chair are 
that it provides support to the back and encourages good posture, 


Fig. 3-26. Major Types of Chairs 
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t it is adjustable so as to fit the user properly, that the seat iS 
a and comfortable and that the construction is a 
Many so-called posture chairs do little to encourage good posi a 
because they do not provide sufficiently firm support to the oae ae 
fail to provide it at the proper place, or they are so difficult to a tle 
that employees simply do not make the necessary adjustments. j 
fact that a good chair is provided is no guarantee that the employes 
will use it properly. In some cases it may be necessary to Bia 
the user to sit erectly so thatthe back can be supported by the 
chair’s backrest. The user may also need to be assisted in adjusting 
the chairso that the seat height is correct and the horizontal 
Position, tension, and height to the backrest are correct. 


Like desks, office chairs have been designed to fit the needs of 
every position in the office. The main types of chairs may be classi- 
fied as follows : 


(1) Executive chairs, 


completely adjustable to the physical 
characteristics of the executi 


ve, or in swivel and tilt-back styles. 
(2) Stenographer posture chairs, with or without base. 


(3) Clerical posture chairs, with or without swivel base, with 
or without arms. 


(4) Side chairs, straight back and four legged, designed for use 
by visitors since these chairs are not s 


uitable for all-day sitting. 
Figure 3-26 illustrates the major types of chairs used in a big 
modern office. 


Office Filing and Storage Furniture 


_Along with desks, tables, and chairs, 
furniture are also needed in the effective and e 


office environment, Filing equipment, in the fo 
safes, cup: boards, file boxes, ind 
etcs comes in hundreds 


d t designed to 
handle virtually every filin = pia URE esig 


g and storage need. 

As has already been discussed in relation to records manage- 
ment, cabinets, wooden or steel, are the most widely used containers 
of office records. They can be i 
combinations, notably 
single-drawer to say six- 


cover-size in width, and 
common). The width an 


Pth (with four drawers still 


cabinets are usually made of 
steel, and are often declared by the makers to be ‘flame-proof’ but 
where important documents, 


in 4 such as sales accounts are stored in 
them, it is advisable to buy cabinets which are 


pigeon-holes. Counter-high 


| gh cupboards (a 
sometimes made with slidin 


g doors. [F 
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and diagrammatic representation, the reader is advised to read the 
“filing equipment’ discussed in the chapter ‘Records Management’ of 
this book.] 


Miscellaneous Furniture 


This category embraces those items supplied for general office 
use, and includes such items as stands and racks for putting personal 
belongings, telephone stands and booths, waste bins, desk lamps, ash 
trays, and soon. In choosing these items the first consideration 
must be of their proper use, but this should not be to the exclusion 
of all other factors. Just because a waste bin performs that 
Particular function, that is no reason why it should offend the eye, 
any more than a coat rack need be a stark row of oxidized or 
enamelled hooks on a wooden batten affixed to a wall immediately 
inside the entrance to the office. Some thought needs to be given 
to niceties and decour, so that essential pieces of equipment, rather 
than detracting from the pleasing atmosphere of the work place, add 
something to it. 


... This kind of approach may mean spending a little extra 
initially, but remember that the staff spends about one-third of each 
week-day in the office, and will have to live and work in the envi- 
Tonment created for a long time to come. Once these miscellaneous 
items are installed, their replacement goes to the end of the queue, 
since available money is always needed for more important items 
With a high priority. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN OFFICE FURNITURE 


. Over the years, new developments in office furniture have been 
‘Quite substantial. Many of the developments can be characterised as 
Possessing one or more of the following characteristics : modular 
design, Portable design, and functional design. Each of these three 
characteristics is discussed here. 


(1) Modular Design. This characteristic refers to the design 
©f office furniture that provides many variations in the furniture 
Components and variation in the arrangement of the components. 
n many instances, a modular unit consists of several different 
Components, including desk or working space, storage space, file 
Space, and shelf space. In order to determine the components that 
ate needed in the modular unit, the nature of the emplopee’s job 

Uties are considered. The main advantages attributed to modular 
“rniture include the conservation of floor space and more pro- 
Uctive work motions. The most common modular unit is the 
“return, a flat surface, with or without storage room below, which 
1S attached at right angles to the desk. Examples of modular 
Urnitute are illustrated in the following figure, which also indicates 


© good use of L-shaped layouts in meeting height and space 
Tequirements. 


13. Office Furniture 


Learning Objectives 


O Introductory remarks to highlight the nature and importance 
of office furniture 


A brief catalogue of Principles for selecting office furniture 


o 
O Important types of office furniture : desks, tables, chairs, 
filing and Storage equipments, and miscellaneous items 
O New developments in office furniture 


Nature and Importance 


_ Because office furniture is purchased and used for long periods 
of time and it r 


©presents a substantial expenditure, the office manager 
should give much attention to its selection and use. Actually, it 
represents investment for assisting personnel in performing work 
efficiently. Tt has been termed animportant tool of the office 
employee—a very apt description. Furniture adaptable to the needs 
of its user Plays an important role in keeping 800d people on the job 
and in controlling costs. Suitable furniture in Uences morale 
favourably and facilitates the work to be done by €conomising on 


the physical criterion required and facilitating SPeed of the necessary 
operations, 
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ti There are signs that management today is paying more atten- 
:/0n to the type of furniture it buys. It is no longer content to buy 
Just Whatever stock furniture is available from the dealer. It is being 
realised that furniture is bought not only for its utility, but also for 
its appearance, and that artistic design is worth paying for—it makes 
e office look more attractive and appeals to the office workers who 
ed use it. The old-type mahogany furniture with brass rails, 
$ a complished by high stools is being replaced by new light-weight 
rniture and specially designed seating. 


PRINCIPLES FOR SELECTING OFFICE FURNITURE 


f The selection of office furniture should be guided by several 
ators (or principles). The impact of these factors should be 
roughly determined before office furniture is selected. 


fins: 1. Intended use of the furniture. Before the- appropriate 
Phone’ can be selected, the intended use of the furniture must be 
the oughly analysed. To select furniture without first considering 

€ intended use often results in inappropriately selected furniture. 

°F instance, the purchase of tables needs to be analysed whether 
a e table is to be used for typing work, or for secretarial work, or for 
conference purposes. Different tables for different purposes are 
“Vailable in the market. 


A 2. The suitability of the furniture in relieving employee fatigue. 
Vi considerable amount of employee fatigue can be eliminated if the 
yarious pieces of furniture can be adjusted to meet the needs of the 
employees who use the furniture. Much of the office furniture 
Presently manufactured is adjustable ina variety of ways in order 
I, compensate for the variability of job characteristics of employees. 
: Is always good to pay special attention to the height and other’ 
'Mensions, and the working surface of the office furniture. 


m - The versatility of the furniture. It is not uncommon for 
these types of office furniture to have more than one purpose. It is, 
crefore, important when selecting office furniture to investigate the 
Versatility of the furniture. To select office furniture that serves only 
Ne purpose is questionable if more versatile furniture is available 
And feasible. 


oe 4. The durability of the furniture. The durability of the furniture 
1S determined by the construction process and the materials used in 

e construction process. For example, metal furniture is generally 
Snsidered to be more durable and flexible than wooden furniture. 
Me durabjlity of the furniture is likely to have a direct impact on 
Ne length of life of the furniture. Wooden furniture is characterised 
fe, lts warm, individualistic tone, all of which represent advantages 

Om the aesthetic point of view. Where both wooden and steel 
Urniture are used in the office, the wooden furniture is commonly 
us in the executives’ offices and in the reception areas, while 
Netal furniture is used in the general office. 


c 
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-__ 5. The hierarchical level of the individual for whom thepfúrnitar g 
is being purchased. Because certain types of office furpiture a 
more prestigious than other types, the prestige of the furniture Shou 
be matched with.the hierarchical level;of the individual who will 
using the furniture. Thus, employees at higher hierarchical jeve s 
should have more- prestigious furniture, while employees at lowen 

. hierarchical levels should have less prestigious furniture. Prestige o 
the furniture is frequently determined by the materials used in Bee 
construction process, the size of the furniture, and the special design 
characteristics of the furniture. In offices, the chair of the office 
manager could be cozy, revolving, and in tilt-back style, while that 
of a typing clerk it could be an ordinary wooden chair without arms. 
e The appropriateness of the furniture in relation to the 
decour of the office. The ‘coordination of the office furniture with 
the decour of the office significantly’ determines the appropriateness. 
of office furniture. Since most offices, are redecorated several times: 
during the life of furniture, the adaptability of the furniture should 
also be considered. To select office furniture that is only appropriate 
for the present decour is not a sound practice. 


7. The size of the’ furnifure in ‘relation to room or area size. 

When selecting new office furniture, the size of the area or room in 

which the furniture is to be placed ‘must be considered. Selecting 

furniture that is too large for the area causes several problems. A 

„safety hazard is likely to be created, since sufficient aisle or corridor 


Space may not be possible. <n addition, the aesthetics of the area 
may not be maximised. 3 


8. The cost of furniture should: be intune with its benefits. 
The prime consideration in selecting ‘the furniture should be cost of 
furniture and thé benefits likely to be obtained from it. Where the 
Savings in clerical costs can be justified, highly specialised items of 
furniture, such as Sorting racks, revolving or doughnut-shaped desks, 
or modular combination units may be installed, 


TYPES OF OFFICE F URNITURE 


_As has already been Stated that when we speak of office 
furniture, we usually think of such basic items as desks, tables, 
chairs, filing racks and cabinets, and miscellaneous furniture such 
as safes and related items. The number and kind of furniture 
Tequired in the office would be determined by a wide variety of 
factors, including the number of departments and workers, the nature 


and volume of work to be handled, and the office space available 
for their accommodation. 


Office Desks 3 


The desk is probably the most important working tool of the 
office employee—it is his base of operations ; nearly all his working 
hours are spent there. The primary purpose ofa desk is to provide 
a suitable surface for writing and for Processing information. It is 
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also a place for the proper positioning of a machine used to facilitate 
ol Processing. Another purpose isto furnish a storage place for 
PPiles needed by the person using the desk. The need for care in 

e selection of desks should be obvious in the light of these 
‘Considerations. 4 o uae 


anon aay Principal factors to be considered in -chdice of desks 
Possibili functional aspects, prestige, aesthetic appeal, cost, and 
all f ilities for standardisation. Functional considerations include 
and Saabs that directly influence performance of the work. Size 
An eight should be adequate for the requirements of the work 
eae es be adapted to the normal working area or normal 
and of employees. Storage space within the desk should be attiple 
Sete organised. Prestige factors are involved chiefly in the 
fora n of desks for executives. Generally the higher the organisa- 
ERIR level of the executive, the fancier or the more expensive his 
conve ecomes ; his desk is a status symbol by means of which he 
eat his importance to others. Aesthetic appeal. refers to the 
‘The Y of design or the attractiveness of colour used in desks. 
the Wise manager can enhance the attractiveness and appeal of 
ca physical environment by choosing desks. of colours that 
UDES ement wall finishes, carpets and draperies. ; Cost considera- 
“wher Suggest that desks should not be too expensive ; however, 
ets the saving in clerical costs can be justified, it is a folly to 
valu for bargains. Standardisation of desks has a number of 

pea] such as uniformity in appearance and layout, economy of 

T space, and simpler maintenance. pomp? 


w Types of desks. Office desks may be classified according to 
‘Wo bases : (1) size and shape of the desks, and (2) use of the desks. 


hey are briefly discussed here. 


Size and shape of the desks. According to this criterion, 


‘Office desks may be : (i) flat top, single pedestal, 40 to 60 inches 


Calculating 
Secretarial Desk Machine Desk 


Fig. 3-25. The Major Types of Desks 
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wide, suitable for salesmen or clerks whose work does not require’ 
the use of large size records. The term pedestal refers to the 
drawers contained on one side of the desk (single pedestal) or on 
both sides of the desk (double pedestal). (ii) Flat top, double 
Pedestal, about 50 inches wide, suitable for workers using many 
papers. Probably the 60 by 30 inch double pedestal desk is the most 
popular size for general office work. (iii) Fixed bed, single or double 
pedestal, suitable for stenographers and clerks. The fixed-bed desk 
is full height except for that portion immediately in front of the 
occupant, which is constructed at the conventional height, with an 
adjustable base for raising or lowering the typewriter or office 
machine. Some of the major types of desks used in an office of a 
moderate size are shown in Fig. 3.25. 


Use of the desks. According to this criterion, office desks may 
be (i) Executive desks, with top, about 65 to 75 inches wide, extend- 
ing over a double pedestal. (ji) Clerical desks, double pedestal, for 
employees. not needing a typewriter. (iii) Secretarial desks, double 
pedestal, about 60 inches wide, with a typewriter contained in one 
of the pedestals. (iv) Typist desks, with a fixed base bed for the 
typewriter. The L-shaped desk, a single pedestal unit with an 
extension on either side containing the second Pedestal, is becoming 
increasingly popular. (v) Machine desks, especially designed for use 
with adding, accounting, and billing machines of various types. A 
‘well’ is provided at either end of the desk so that the machine sits 
lower than the standard desk height. (vi) Special desks, such as 
those for card-punch Operations, with pedestal units equipped with 
the file trays for punched cards. Other specially designed units- 
include those that accommodate copying machines and reproduction 


ı supplies, and those with a single pedestal and extended overhang 
for use by interviewers. 


Office Tables 


Tables serve three Purposes in the office: (1) a 
l : s desks, (2) for 
sorting, when considerable „flat surface is necessary, and 3) for 
storage. For many clerical Jobs, the use of a table is preferred to a 
desk of any kind, and is, in addition, much more economical. The 


ing it. In large private 
d others meet to 


variety of styles is produced and 
furniture. 


Office Chairs 


The desk may be the most important working tool of the office 
employee, as suggested in the preceding section, but the Piece of 
equipment that plays the greatest role in the Job performance of an 
employee is the chair. The office chair is Probably the most 
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important physical facility in an office. It is personal to the 
employee and vitally affects the ease and comfort with which the 
work is done. Since most office work is of a sedentary nature (7.e., 
requiring a sitting posture), there is a natural relationship between 


the work efficiency of the employee and a kind of chair he or she 
es. 


„The four most important requirements for an office chair are 
that it provides support to the back and encourages good posture, 


Fig. 3-26. Major Types of Chairs 
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correct and the horizontal 
ackrest are correct, 
Like desks, office chairs have been designed to fit the needs of 


every Position in the office. The main types of chairs may be classi- 
fied as follows : 


Position, tension, and height to the b 


(1) Executive chairs, completely adjustable to the physical 
characteristics of the executive, or in swivel and tilt-back Styles. 
(2) Stenographer Posture chairs, with or without base, 


(3) Clerical Posture chairs, with or Without swivel base, with 
or without arms. s 


Figure 3-26 illustrates the major ty 
modern office, i 


Office Filing and Storage Furniture 


_Along with desks, tables, and chairs, filing and storage 
furniture are also needed in the effective and efficient design of the 
Office environment, Filing equipment, in the form of cabinets, racks, 
safes, cup- boards, file b K inets, letter trays, cash boxes, 
etc, comes in hundreds of and types designed to 


pes of chairs used in a big 


y been 
ment, cabinets, wooden Or ste i iners 
of office records, They can oy are SE yidely used containe 
eon, notably 4 Cover-size in width, and 
Single-drawer to Say six-drawers i i ill 
A e a 2 n depth (with four drawers st 
volume of papers to be preserved. The cabinets are usually made of 
steel, and are often declared by the ma 
where important documents, such as sales accounts are stored in 
them, it is advisable to buy cabinets which are certified as fire-proof. 

i ge equipment normally required in every 
office consists of cupboards, almirahs, and safes. Cupboards may be 
provided with fixed adjustable shelves, or with fixed or adjustable 
Pigeon-holes. Counter-high cupboards (about 45 inches high), are 
Sometimes made with sliding doors. [For a detailed description 
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and diagrammatic representation, the reader is advised to read the 
“filing equipment’ discussed in the chapter “Records Management’ of 
this book.] 


Miscellaneous Furniture 


This category embraces those items supplied for general office 
use, and includes such items as stands and racks for putting personal 
belongings, telephone stands and booths, waste bins, desk lamps, ash 
trays, and so on. In choosing these items the first consideration 
must be of their proper use, but this should not be to the exclusion 
of all other factors. Just because a waste bin performs that 
Particular function, that is no reason why it should offend the eye, 
any more than a coat rack need be a stark row of oxidized or 
enamelled hooks on a wooden batten affixed to a wall immediately 
inside the entrance to the office. Some thought needs to be given 
to niceties and decour, so that essential pieces of equipment, rather 
than detracting from the pleasing atmosphere of the work place, add 
something to it. 


g This kind of approach may mean spending a little extra 
initially, but remember that the staff spends about one-third of each 
week-day in the office, and will have to live and work in the envi- 
Tonment created for a long time to come. Once these miscellaneous 
items are installed, their replacement goes to the end of the queue, 
Since available money is always needed for more important items 
with a high priority. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN OFFICE FURNITURE 


_ Over the years, new developments in office furniture have been 
‘quite substantial. Many of the developments can be characterised as 
Possessing one or more of the following characteristics : modular 
design, portable design, and functional design. Each of these three 
Characteristics is discussed here. 


(1) Modular Design. This characteristic refers to the design 
Of office furniture that provides many variations in the furniture 
components and variation in the arrangement of the components. 
many instances, a modular unit consists of several different 
components, including desk or working space, storage space, file 
Space, and shelf space. In order to determine the components that 
are needed in the modular unit, the nature of the emplopee’s job 
uties are considered. The main advantages attributed to modular 
furniture include the conservation of floor space and more pro- 
Uctive work motions. The most common modular unit is the 
L-return, a flat surface, with or without storage room below, which 
IS attached at right angles to the desk. Examples of modular 
Urniture are illustrated in the following figure, which also indicates 
the good use of L-shaped layouts in meeting height and space 
requirements. 
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Fig. 3.27, Modular Office Furniture 
(2) Portable Design. 


: The increasing utilisation of open space, 
Planning in office layout i 


r n example of portable office 
furniture. Movable Partitions, which are used to accomplish the 


T 
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Fig. 3.28. Movable Office Partitions 
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same purpose as permanent walls, are advantageous since extensive 
remodeling is not required when there is need to rearrange office 
space. Thus, office space can be easily rearranged when certain 
functional areas need greater amounts of space while other functional 
areas need less space. This is illustrated in the Fig. 3.28 on the 
last page. 


(3) Functional Design. This characteristic refers to the design 
of office furniture based on individual needs. The design of much 
of the new office furniture is based on an analysis of work processes 
and employee’s effort in the performance of their jobs. Much of the 
new office furniture has a research base. To illustrate, if the emplo-- 
yee is able to perform job duties more effectively in a standing 
Position than ina sitting position, furniture is readily available to 
accommodate the user. Office furniture with functional design is 
made possible to a great extent because of the considerable number 
of modular furniture components that are now on the market. 


Advantages of New Developments In Office Furniture 


The use of office furniture that incorporates the three design 
characteristics, disussed in the section above, results in significant 
advantages : 


(i) The furniture takes into account user needs, thus improving 
emplopee morale and production levels. 


(ii) The cost of changing office layout is considerably less tham 
when permanent walls have to be moved. 


(iii) Office space can be completely reorganised in much less. 
e. 


aan (iv) Lighting, heating, airconditioning, and other physical. 
ee are more efficiently utilised, thus conserving energy require- 
ents, 


(v) The furniture being portable, can be easily removed from 


One building location to another, thus simplifying office moves. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Essay-ty Pe Questions 


1. Name the important types of furniture found in modern offices. 


What factors, as an office manager, would you consider while 
Selecting office furniture ? 


2. “Office furniture represents a large investment made for the 
Purpose of increasing the production of employees, lowering. 
Operational costs, and holding competent people on the job. 
Comment. 
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3. What are some important feat 


ures to take into account when 
acquiring chairs and desks for an office ? 


4. Identify and explain the new developments 


in office furniture. 
What are the advantages of these new developments ? 


‘Short-answer Questions 


l. Explain the feature of ‘versality’ in office furniture. 


2. What are the uses of desks in offices ? 


è 
3. What is the importance of portable furniture in office ? 


oo 


14. Office Machines 


Learning Objectives 
O Use of machines to enhance office efficiency and productivity 


O A brief outline of the principles to be used for selecting office: 
machines 


© Enumeration of the various advantages and disadvantages 
of using office machines 


O A brief introduction of the various types of office machines : 
typewriter ; duplicating machines; photocopying machines ; 
mailing machines ; calculating, accounting and tabulating 
machines ; miscellaneous machines 


OA special mention of two modern integrated office machines : 
(i) mechanical data processing system, and (ii) word 
processing system 


Introduction 


fac} Efficiency in the office is just as important as efficieney in the 
ees and never before have the efforts made to improve producti- 
ity in the office been greater than now. One of the most widely 
Used efforts to improve office productivity has been in the form of 
Mechanisation of office’. When one looks at the basic tasks in an 
pecs whether it be writing, calculating, filing, sorting, or analysis, 
it will be found that a machine can be purchased for doing the job. 
Situation has been brought about in which the present-day office 
Tanager is not asking himself whether or not his office needs a 
Machine of some kind, but rather what machine he shall choose from 
anong the multitude offered. Even among office executives one 
aying about machines is very popular : “You can fire an executive 


(3.131) 
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‘but cannot fire a machine”. This statement highlights the indispen- 
Sability of use of machines in modern Offices, 


Even though machines are being increasingly bought by pepe 
it may, however, be clarified that machines should be used ino 


ctually need. It is, however, very 
machine in the right 
and the large number 

Selection and use difficult 
unless the office manager is guided by sound princi 


Principles For Selecting Office Machines 


Before Purchasing any 


new office machines, the following 
Principles should be taken into Consideration : 


2), Principle of usefulness, The installation 
not only bring about cost ri 


of machines should 
eduction, they should 
following aspects : 


also be useful in the 
(a) Saving time. (0) 


$ _ Office machines should be used whenever jt is 
Important to save time. The use of ty 
Saves a lot of time 


; pF Pewriter, for example, 
; in writing letters and reports and making their 
copies. 


caused by errors. 


(c) Relieving monotony. 
and monotonous as to constitu 


Some ki 
te drudg, 
installed to relieve this, 


nds of work are so repetitive 
ery, and machines should be 


(d) Lessening chances of fraud. 


; If the purchase ofa machine 

reduces the chances of fraud it may be readily installed. 
inciple of standardisation. As far as Possible, machines 
of Pees ade ot etinin quality should be Selected for use in 
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„offices. For office machines, standardisation means using the same 
make of machine for as many operations as possible—in fact, using 
not only the same make but also the same machine—and in 
having as few different makes of machines as is consistent with good 
Production in the office. By standardising on sizes, styles, and 
makes, it is possible to: (a) obtain lower prices through larger 
purchases ; (b) lower the maintenance costs by servicing fewer makes 
of machines ; (c) develop, if necessary, the company’s own service 
department over easily and more economically ; (d) have one group 
of employees who can operate any of the machines, which may be 
a real saving ; (e) train operators more simply and easily ; (f ) pur- 
chase and use more easily office forms to fit the makes of machines. 
The advantages of standardisation are so great that office cannot 
afford ignore this principle. 

4. Principle of fullest possible utilisation. The machines inst- 
alled in the office must be put to the maximum use possible. This 
principle, as a matter of fact, emphasises that an idle machine is a 
net liability for the organisation. It is, therefore, essential that before 
buying new machines the volume of work that should be handled by 
them must be ascertained. Also, if the office manager knows the 
location of an idle (or surplus) machine, he must transfer it to a place 
where it is needed. 


5. Principle of durability. The office machines must be dura- 
ble, even if it means higher outlay. Durability of a machine means 
not only a long life, but also its being free from frequent break- 


cows: A durable office machine always proves cheaper in the long 
n. 


Advantages of Office Machines 


If the various principles for selecting office machines, listed in 
the preceding discussion, are carefully observed, then several major 
advantages can be expected. The benefits that may-be hoped to be 
derived from the introduction of office machines may be discussed 

rom the points of view of the employer (i.e.. owner), the office staff, 
and the public. 


Benefi t(s). The owner will expect to benefit in 
the following orn oe itis reflected in cost reduction, due 
to increased productivity and greater efficiency. (ii) Increased profit, 
resulting in higher dividends to the shareholders and an increase 1n 
the market value of their shares. (iii) Improved records. More up- 
to-date records will be of greater use to management ; moreover, the 
records will be more accurate and, therefore, more reliable. (i) 

etter communications will be possible between management and 

staff, customers and shareholders. This will result in improved 
uman relations, increased trade, and greater opportunity for 
Obtaining further capital, respectively. o) Increased prestige wit 
the customers’ and the public of the enterprise as a result of the 
etter service, more accurate and up-to-date documents supplied, 
and the improvement of communication. 
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Benefits to the office employees. The office staff will derive 
some or all of the following benefits : (i) Physical comfort. The work 
will become less arduous, and working hours may be reduced with 
the introduction of machines. (ii) Mental strain is reduced. The 
human brain is often assisted, if not almost entirely replaced, by the 
‘brain’ of the machines (computer, for example). (iii) Better geum 
nications. Apart from the improvement in management t 
relationships (referred to above), the staff will benefit Ae other, fee 
practical, ways. They will, for example, receive information an 
instructions concerning their work more promptly and in more 
understandable form. 


Benefits to the public. Customers and the public dealing with 
the enterprise will also derive benefits, such as : (i) Better and quicker 
service and information. Invoices, statements and other documents 
may be prepared and served upon customers more promptly and in 
more legible form. (ii) Economies effected by the mechanisation 
process will result in cheaper goods and services to the public. 


Disadvantages of Office Machines 


Although, as stated above, several advantages are derived from 
the introduction of machines, it must not be assumed that a machine 
(or machines) will necessarily solve all office problems—indeed, it 
might well create further problems. In most cases this might be 
traced to hasty, ill-considered installation and not to the fault of the 
machine itself. Nevertheless, in general, machines may be said to 
have certain demerits. They are the following : 


(1) High capital expenditure and limited utility. In general, the 
amount spent on the purchase of any modern office machine is often 
considerable, and this may strain the resources of the firm. Besides 
high capital expenditure, the machines may not be used to the fullest 
capacity because it has been purchased for one department or section 
of a business, and is only used for a fraction of the working week. 


(2) Lack of flexibility. The use of a machine may require 
office systems to be mechanised, and to that extent the effect of the 
machine may be to make the system less flexible. It is this lack of 
flexibility which gives rise to a greater number of queries when an 
accounting machine is mechanised, than when it was kept by a hand- 
written method where office work requires skill and the making of 
decisions on many things out of the routine, then human labour is 
generally better than a machine, 


(3). Obsolescence. Some machines are liable to become 
obsolete in a relatively short span of time, Particularly those in the 
field of automation, where developments are particularly rapid. 


_ (4) Breakdown of a machine may cause considerable disruP- 
tion, as it may be very difficult after some time to revert to manual 
methods, even if there are sufficient staff available. The occurrence” 


of breakdowns is particularly high in machines which are electroni” 
cally controlled. i 
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(5) Training of operators is often a considerable problem. Quite 
apart from the cost of training operators, good operators are usually 
in short supply ; consequently, the work performance is compara- 
tively low. 


(6) Work is created to justify the machine. Although this is 
not necessarily applicable to all machines, management and staff 
often find new work fora new machine to do in an attempt to keep 
it ‘fully employed’ and to justify its purchase. This will probably 
mean that the machine is employed on quite unnecessary work which 
nevertheless incurs the cost of operators’ time, stationery, and other 
expenses. 


TYPES OF OFFICE MACHINES 


A wide variety of machines has come into use in modern 
Offices. There is hardly any area of office work where machines 
cannot or have not been employed. There are machines available to 
assemble information, process information, record information, and 
communicate information. Detailed description of the many types 
of appliances available is neither possible nor appropriate in this 

ook. However, a broad and relevant treatment of the important 
Office Machines, used for the important office operations, may be 
attempted. The various types of important machines which can be 
Installed in a modern office are listed below : 

1. Typewriters and stenotyping machines (such as, standard : 
Portable ; noiseless ; electric ; variable-type ; and automatic type- 
writer ; and stenotyping machine). 

2. Duplicating machines (such as, gelatine ; stencil ; spirit ; 
Offset lithography ; and typeset duplicator). 

di Os Photocopying machines (based on such processes as reflex,- 
ee transfer, direct positive, diazo, electrostatic, and. photo- 


4. Dictating machines. 
Resi: Mailing machines (such as, letter opening ; envelope 
ealing ; paper folding ; postal franking ; and addressing machine). 
as, addi Calculating, accounting, and tabulating machines (such 
Pu ding-listing, calculating, cash handling, accounting, tabulating, 
nched card machines, and electronic computers). 


yee Miscellaneous machines (such as, cheque writing ; shredd- 
85 payroll ; and time recording machines). 


A brief description of these office machines is in point. 
(1) TYPEWRITERS AND STENOTYPING MACHINE 


io aut here will hardly be any office without at least one typewriter 
rae with its correspondence. For most firms one or more stan- 
ma JDO writerS are usually adequate, but as the business expands it 
addit necessary to introduce additional machines to cope with the 
lonal correspondence or to cover various special requirements. 
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It may be clarified that typewriters are used not only for writing 
neat and clean letters and reports, but also for making several 
copies simultaneously, and, of course, for quicker writing. 


Types of Typewriters 


Although it may be possible to classify typewriters in various 
ways, basically they are either manual or electric, despite all the 
technical improvements the manufacturers have made in recent 
years. The following is alist of the various kinds of typewriters 
available, indicating, where appropriate, their main features. 


(a) Standard typewriter. This is a manually operated 
machine of basic specification ; it may, however, be modificd in 
many ways to meet the special requirements of the work, e.g., by 
changing the styling of the type or increasing the size of the 
carriage. Standard typewriters of various makes, such as Remington, 
Halda and Godrej are available in the market. 


_ (b) Portable typewriter. Many of the portable typewriters 
available have practically all the attributes of the best standard 
machines, but their principal advantages are portability and com- 
paciness. As they are usually supplied in a suitable carrying case, 


they are often the travelling companions of businessmen and private 
secretaries (See Fig. 3.29). 


Fig. 3.29. Portable Typewriter 


_ (c) Noiseless typewriter. 
typists, they are certainly quieter 


writer, where typists are working in th 
~ g S e same roo ę 
the noiseless typewriter is obvious! M as office workers, 


Although not always popular with 
in action than the standard type- 


4 $ A y less distracting. i - 
writer, the key action is properly checked, and ‘the t ee 
obtained by pressing rather than stamping the inked ribb A B se 
of the weaker striking force of the MOT ASEAN 


; 3 type-bars, ; 
can be obtained than with a standard Weeden Ce Me 
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~ (d) Electric typewriter. This typewriter is becoming increa- 
sinly popular with both employer and employee—with the employer 
because it usually results in increased output of work ; with the 
typist because less effort is needed and the work is less tiring. These 
typewriters may be either partially or fully electrically driven. A 
‘Semi-electrical model does not actuate the typing keys ; the carriage 
Movements only are power-driven. Inthe case ofa fully electric 
model, both carriage and typing keys are power actuated, although 
itis still necessary for the typist to depress the keys very slightly in 
‘order to operate the machine. (see Fig. 3.30). 


Fig. 3.30. Electric Typewriter 


bi The standard electric typewriter is now in fairly general use in 
1g offices. A number of advantages are claimed for it (i) that 
» fatigue is reduced and output increased ; (ii) that the superior type- 
ace used enables several copies (about 20) to be typed in one opera- 
ition ; and (iii) that the electrically controlled key depresssion makes 
t ideal for stencil-cutting. Some of the disadvantages of electric type- 
Writers, when compared with manual machines, are : (i) they are 
Aavier ; (ii) they are dependent on power, and can cause work 
disruption during periods of power cuts ; (iii) they are more costly ; 
and (iv) they require specialised servicing. 
i (e) Variable-type typewriter. These typewriters permit the 
aiterchange of type blocks, so that a great variety of sizes and styles 
of type are provided. The change of size or style can be made with- 
Put removing the paper from the machine. It is, therefore, particu- 
arly useful for the composition of office forms, price lists, catalogues, 
te. Also, where prominent headings may be required and a variety 
| Styles of type are essential in order to emphasize or make 
distinctions. 


£ (f) Automatic typewriter. There is now a considerable range 
w Machines within this group. Originally, machines of this class 
Agee used to type a stardard letter automatically, either singly or in 
“arge numbers as and when required. In recent years, however, 
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. fi 
atic machines have been developed which are capable o 
bilingual and documentary transcription. Thus, SO Bs ea e 
a number of languages can be accomplished simply by canens a 
typing heads. Some of the latest automatic typewtiters are ab e Sa 
attain fantastic typing speeds, and there area number of machines- 
which can be linked with data processing systems. 


Stenotyping Machine 


This machine is not strictly a typewriter, and in fact it has- 
been describedas a “shorthand machine.” By usinga stenotyper:- 
dictation can be taken down phonetically on to a moving paper 
type ; the typist is then able to transcribe the type on an ordinary 
typewriter. The special features about a stenotyping machine are a 
(i) the legibility of the letters on the tape ; (ii) the absence O 


fatigue on the part of the operator 3 and (iii) suitability of the system 
for foreign languages. When in 


use, the machine is absolutely 
noiseless. The machine is excellent for Tecording the happenings 
at meetings. for the tapes can be passed out for transcription while: 
the meeting is Progressing. 


(2) DUPLICATING MACHINES 


Duplicating machines are 
copies of certain docum 
good substitute to pri 


‘ 


t 3 and time consuming. Thus, when the 
number of copies required is about 300 to 500, duplicating machines 
can be used with great efficiency 


€ . . ini 
Duplicating’ can be defined as a Process for obtaining & 
ofa master impression. 


machines used in Offices, 
discussed below : 


(a) Gelatine duplicator. This is one of the earliest duplicator: 


used in offices. It consists of a tra ini i ich 
the master impression (prepared Piee Ligne 
special aniline dye) is Pressed ; the 

the gelatine with a dampened rol] 
Gelatine duplicator, 
crude and does not 


duplicators are now 


Copying paper is then pressed on 


®t, and then copies ara obtained. 
though cheap and simple to install, is quite 


produce more than 50 to 60 i Gelatine 
hardly seen in offices, E EN ASR 
(b) Stencil duplicator, This is a po a 
A pular duc: 
tion, probably the commonest of all. It has pion R 
since the days when the inking of the Stencil was. done manually- 


pecial carbon paper OF 
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Stencil duplicator, also known as mimeograph, is available in the 
market under the brand ‘Gestetner’, ‘Roneo, ‘Shaurie’, or ‘Kilburn’. 


Process. The first step is to prepare a ‘master’ copy (the 
Stencil). If a typewritten stencil isto be cut, the waxed sheet is 
Placed in the typewriter together with a thick backing sheet. After 
disengaging the ribbon, the material to be copied is typed in the 
‘ordinary way, except that the typebars cut lightly through the wax 
Stencil. Having cut and checked the stencil, it is inserted in the 
duplicator and fixed over the drum of the machine. After a prelimi- 
nary fanning out of the special duplicating paper, it is stacked on 
the feed tray. From there it is fed automatically, or by rotation of 
the handle, into the machine between drum and roller, where ink is 
forced through the incisions on the stencil to produce the required 
image on the duplicating papers, which are finally delivered into the 
feceiving tray (see Fig. 3.31). 


Fig. 3.31. Stencil Duplicator 


Advantages. (i li of reproduction is good, but itis 
largely fenendeie Gar one of the typist to cut a good stencil. 
= Speed of operation. Machines are available which operate a a 
SPeed of 200 copies a minute. (iii) Stencils may be stored for 
erosequent use. (iv) Alterations toa stencil are easily made by 
ae use of a special correcting fluid, which is used to paint out the 
es resto re the surface of the stencil, and prepare it for overtyp- 
fro, the erro rs, (v) Economical. As so many copies can be produced 

°M'oas stencil (about 5000) at relatively high speed, the process 
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is economical for long runs. The semi-absorbent duplicating paper 

used is also comparatively cheap. (vi) Colours. Itis possible to 

reproduce various colours on a duplicated sheet, for example, black,. 

red, and green may be reproduced by preparing a stencil for each 
` colour used. 


Disadvantages. The following are some of the criticisms- 
levelled against the stencil process : (i) Semi-absorbent duplicating 
Paper, although regarded as the most satisfactory for the majority 
of stencil duplicators, is unsatisfactory if it is subsequently to be 
used for pen-and-ink entries. - (ii) Colours. As already stated, 
colours can be reproduced but only by preparing a stencil and 
making a separate run for each colour. (iii) Stencils. The cost of a 
stencil is insignificant if used for long run, but relatively expensive 
when only a few copies are required. 


(c) Spirit duplicator. Spirit duplicator, also known as 
hectograph, is the modern development of the gelatine process, 
mentioned previously. Spirit duplicators are used to reproduce 
drawing, handwriting, typewriting, and under certain circumstance, 
letterpress printing, in a variety of colours, 


Process. ‘A master’ sheet is prepared. This is done by typing 
or writing the matter to be copied ona special ‘master’ sheet, one 
side of which has a glossy surface. The sheet is backed by a carbon. 


Fig. 3.32. Hectographic (Spirit) Duplicator 
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paper, which is placed with the coated surface upwards to face the 
back (or glossy side) of the master sheet “while it is being typed or 
written. The master sheet is inserted in the duplicator and wrapped 
round the drum of the machine. Copy paper is fed into the duplica- 
tor, one sheet ata time, manually or automatically. Each sheet of 
copy paper then passes under a felt pad which dampens it with spirit 
before it comes into contact with the master sheet on the drum. The 
Pressure lever is adjusted to ensure that master and copy paper are 
Pressed together and the drum is rotated, manually or automatically. 
The spirit on the copy paper dissolves a small proportion of the 
carbon coating of the carbon paper, and leaves a positive image on 
the copy paper (see Fig. 3.32). ; 


Advantages. (i) Simplicity is an important feature of the pro- 
cess, and this applies equally to the master sheets (which can be 
Prepared quite easily on a typewriter, or in writing by the use ofa 
hard pencil or ball-point pen), and copies (taken from the master 
by the very simple process explained above). (ii) Economical. The 
Process is relatively cheap as regards labour and stationery costs. 
(iii) Colours. One or several colours can be reproduced by using 
carbons of different colours. (iv) The masters are dry and, therefore, 
require no special storage facilities. (v) Speed. Although not always 
upto the speed of stencil copying, a fully automatic machine will 
Produce 120-150 copies a minute. 


Disadvantages. (i) Production is limited to 300-500 copies from 
each original, (ii) Fading. Although, as stated above, the density of 
the copies can be regulated and controlled, in time the dye deposit 
on the master becomes exhausted, and the copies become faded and 
Poor in quality, (iii) Quality, although reasonably good, is not 
generally upto the standard of copies produced by the best stencil 
copying methods. Ifthe spirit is too liberally supplied, the master 
may be smudged (or even completely spoilt), resulting in illegible 
ieee (iv) Alterations and corrections to the master copy are difficult 

o make, 


(d) Offset lithographic duplicator. The small offset machines 
have brought the printing process within the reach of every office, and 
at a reasonable cost. Although the coping is done by printing pro- 
Cess,the preparation of the offset ‘masters’ may be produced photo- 
graphically or by the electrostatic process ; it is, however, also possi- 

eto prepare them by typing, writing, or drawing. Offset litho 
duplicators are capable of reproducing drawings, handwriting, type- 
Writing, and half-tone illustrations, including solid areas. Multicolour 
Work is possible but usually entails one machine run and a colour 


Change to reproduce each colour. 


Process. rocess of lithography relies upon the scientific 
fact that oil area ANETY repellent. Briefly, it follows 
the following pattern. The preparation of the offset “master” is the 

fst stage. As stated above, it may be produced in a veriety of 
Ways ; for example, paper and metal plates may be prepared by 
typing, or photographic plates by photographic or electrostatic 
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i i i here 
rocesses. The master is fixed to the cylinder of the machine, w 

k is first brought into contact with damping rollers and then miea 
by an ink roller. The operation of the machine brings the fe os 
plate into contact with a tubber-covered roller (or blanket’) au % 
takes up the inked image in reverse. Paper fed into the meg in 
between the ‘blanket’ and an impression Toller receives the positive 
image, and is then ejected into the tray (See Fig. 3.33). 


Die 


Fig. 3.33. Offset Lithographic Duplicator 


ages of other types of duplicators 
n quality of reproduction, consistency, 
speed of operation (3000-500 i r is a quite normal 

tility. This Process of duplicating 
suffers from Similar limitations, colours are not easily 
and requires specialised 


_(e) Typeset duplicator. Typeset duplicator, also known as 
multigraph, is really a Printing machine 


action is similar to those used 


iter, for the 
writer style ; 
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the setting up of type is done by hand and is rather slow and labori- 
ous (See Fig. 3.34). 3 


Fig. 3.34. Typeset Duplicator 


This type of duplicator is not so popular as the offset litho 
Machine, but it is recommended for special jobs. Since the impres- 
Sion is obtained by metal type it can be seen that the number of 
Copies obtainable on a typeset duplicator is almost limitless. It is 
Particularly suitable. for (é) very long runs ; (ji) printing on cards 

the use of raised type makes it very suitable for this) ; (iii) repro- 
uction of facsimile typewritten matter ; and (iv) for producing docu- 
ments in which a certain amount of the information is static (i.e., 
fixed), but with other details which are variable (i.e., to be supplied). 


(3) PHOTOCOPYING MACHINES 


This cate ces a very wide variety of copying processes 
Which are Based Ge Pores i phit A apa The essence of photo- 
COPY is that it isan exact photographic copy of the original which is 
Obtained without preparing a master impression (anpliatine rnant 
nes do require a master copy). Xerox system of photocopying has 

rought revolutionary changes in office routines. Today an average 
Photocopying machine can produce an exact copy of the original 

Ocument in less than a minute’s time. Not only can photographic 
Copies of documents be obtained when required, and at short notice, 
Qt copies of complicated and detailed documents take no longer 
than those which are simpler. When a photographic copy is obtained, 
Say of an inward letter, it reproduces the letter heading, the tele- 
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phone numbers, and even the signature on the letter, which all may 
be of great significance. This obviates the need for checking which is 
necessary for most other copying methods. Since a junior can 
operate a photocopying machine in preference to a typist, there can. 
be an additional saving in labour costs. Thus, to sum up, speed of 
reproduction, economy, and the certainty of every detai] being 
copied are the main advantages. 


Process. In this connection, it may be Pointed that in actual 
Practice, a wide variety of processes are uscd in photocopying 
machines—reflex, diffusion transfer, diazo, thermal, and electro- 
static. However, the photocopying machines using electrostatic 
process are very popular with modern offices. The electrostatic 
Photocopying machine employs the xerographic process. When used, 
copies of any matier—photogrphs, drawings, sketches, forms, 
typed and written copies—can_ be obtained with ease and economy. 
This machine, in general, comprises a charging unit, a photo deve- 
loping unit, and a linking and fixing unit. An electric charge 1s 
placed evenly on surface of Paper. Original is projected to copy 


paper. Negatively charged toner Particles spread across surface: 


adhere to image area. Toner is then melted into paper. The follow- 
ing Figure 3.35 illustrates the electrostatic photocopying machine 


into two parts ; (a) a close view of the Process involved, and (b) the 
final form. 


(4) DICTATING MACHINES 


The usual method of dictation 
physical presence of both the executiv 
and the steno-typist (writing in shorthand or u 
This may not alway be possible or convenient. 


utive may feel the urgency of dicta- 
Sometimes, after the usual 
it necessary to dictate important 
ork to the subordinate staff, To 
s may install dictating machines. 
es not tie ths executive (dictator) 
é any time, at almost any place, and 
at nearly any speed that suits him, sincé the machine has no physical 
limitations ` Also, when dictation is being given to the machine, 
one person’s time (ie., dictator’s) 


> Cay is being consumed ; all of the 
typist or stenographer’s time may be devoted to transcription. 


work hours, the executive may feel 


letters or assign other important w 
avoid these 


The use of dictating machine do 


Process. A typical dictating mac 


record the human voice (although it is not always confied to human 
voice only) ona suitable medium, such a 


hine employs electronics to: 


< 
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== 


Copy -coated side Down 
ORIGINAL- Face Up. 


Fi y (b) 
8. 3.35 (a) Electrostatic Photocopying Machine (Close View) 
(b) Electrostatic Photocopying Machine (Final Form} 
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to it (usually through headphones), and types what he/she hears. < 
Most modern transcribing units incorporate foot or hand controls 
for starting and Stopping the machine, voice contro] adjustments 
(to regulate speed, volume, and tone), a back-spacer for repeating 
dictation, and a signalling device to indicate the length of dictation 
and places where Corrections have been made. 


Tt may be Pointed that dictating machines of different sizes and 
for different Purposes are available in the market. In addition to 
Machines for desk used, there are portable models, some being small 

e carried in the pocket. With special attachments, 
machines can be connected as to record telephone messages 


microphone, they can also 
e used to record speeches and the Proceedings of meetings. 


The following figure illustrates a typical dictating machine 
‘used in offices, 


Fig.. 3.26 Dictating Machine 
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Advantages. The introduction of dictating machines can be 
expected to result in a number of economies and to give the following: 
advantages : (i) Economy in the number of typists employed, and 
therefore, in the cost of the typing service, (ii) Economy in the 
number of machines can be effected, and better use made of the 
machines available by making use of them in a centralised dictation 
System. (iii) Economy of grade. Audio-typists are used to replace 
the more highly paid shorthand typists. (iv) Economy of time. The 
executive saves time, as he does not have to wait the arrival of a 
shorthand typist ; the typist saves time as the dictated material is 
taken to him/her in his/her room (or received by him/her on his/her 
recording machine). Consequently, he/she is able to use time more 
productively. (v) Easier recruitment. Audio-typists are usually more 
easily available than good shorthand typists ; consequently, they are 
easier to recruit. (vi) Portability is an important advantage of the 
Miniature dictating machines. Many of them are pocket models. 
(vii) Adaptability. As already indicated, the dictating machine has a 
wide variety of uses. 


Disadvantages. Apart from the disadvantages common to most 
machines, j.e., breakdown from various causes, high rate of depre- 
ciation, etc., other disadvantages are: (i) Lost personal contact 

between executive and typist) is inevitable. (ii) Dictation by machine 
calls for skill and clarity of speech, which some executives may not 
Possess. (iii) Diminished responsibility. The audio-typist (unlike the 
shorthand typist) does not see the job from the start through to the 
finish, thus there is a lack of certainty of interest which some-times 
Tesults in diminished sense of responsibility. 


(5) MAILING MACHINES 


In the well-equipped mail room, few jobs are left for manual 
Operation. Letters can Be opened, sealed, folded, franked, weighed, 
addressed, inserted in envelopes, and tied in bundles quite automati- 
cally. The more important of the machines employed in the mail 
room are described below : 


(a) Letter opening machine. Both hand and electrically opera- 
ted machines are available. An electrically operated machine with 
automatic feed will open all types and sizes of envelopes ata speed 
of 500 a minute A small version has a speed of 200-300 a minute. 

he machine opens the envelope by cutting a narrow strip from the 
edge of the envelope. Most of the machines are fitted with self 
sharpening cutters (see Fig. 3-37). 


. (b) Envelope sealing machine. Hand operated sealing machines 
will seal about 150 envelopes a minute, and are capable of dealing 
with envelopes of any reasonable width and thickness. Electrically 
Operated models are also available which operate at a speed of 25000 
envelopes an hour, but the speed can be regulated while the machine 
IS working. Both hand and power operated machines are usually 
fitted with automatic feed ; thus the operator is required merely ‘to 
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Fig. 3.37. Letter Opening Machine 


‘stack the envelopes into the feeding tray and remove them after 
ejection, This is shown below in Figure 3.38. 


Fig. 3.38. Envelope Sealing Machine 


(c) Paper folding machine. 
‘service when issuing circulars in 1 
folding sheets of papers to the siz 


A machine of this type is of great 
arge numbers, as it is capable of 
€ required for insertion in the envel- 
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‘Opes. The action of folding is only one of several carried out by 
the folding machine, which folds the insert, forms an envelope round 
it and (if required) seals the envelope. This is all done in one ope- 
ration at a speed of about 2500 envelopes an hour. The following 


igure illustrates the folding machine uscd in offices, 


ie 
MM 


Fig. 3.39. Paper Folding Machine 


(d) Postal franking machine. A postal franker is a hand or 
electrically operated machine which imprints a form of postage stamp 
on an envelope or paper strip, and, thus dispenses with the ordinary 
adhesive postage stamp. After having purchased or hired a franking 
Machine from the manufactures (who are themselves under post 
Otice licence), the machine must be taken to a post office, where 3 
Will be set for the value of frankings required and then locked an 


Fig. 3.40. Postal Franking Machine 
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sealed. Payment must be made in advance to the post office. The 
post office allots a registration number to each user. The machines 
have meters fitted to them. The machine meter is properly set by 
the post office and securely sealed. When the envelope required to 
be stamped is inserted in the machine, an indicia is printed on the 
face of the envelope which indicates the registration number (allotted 
to the machine user), amount of postage, place of origin, and date. 
When the amount of postage set in the meter is exhausted, the 
machine gets automatically locked until the meter is set again by the 
Postal authorities. The great advantage of the franking machine is 
the speed at which it works. The most up-to-date models can frank 
at the rate of 100 letters a minute (see Fig. 3.40). 


(e) Addressing machine. An addressing machine is designed to 
address envelopes, labels, etc., although it is adaptable enough to 
undertake a wide variety of other work in the office. The most 
common application is of course where a large number of addresses 
(of cutomers, shareholders, employees, etc.) have to be written 
Periodically. The procedure is : prepare a master plate, check it for” 
accuracy, and file it until required. When the envelopes have to be 
addressed they are Passed through the machine, and as they come 
into contact with the plates, address is Teproduced on the envelope 
or other document. There is no need for further checking for 


ans, ppoe the plate has been checked, Addressing machines may 
e hand or electrically operated, the latter of co i ble 
of high speeds. Addressing mac! Se eee 


g hines use three distinct methods of 
copying, namely, embossed meta’ 


P l plates, wax stencils, and hectogra- 
phic masters. The basic equipment is fundamentally similar for 


NO-special operation fequieo 
Anyone can operate it with 
ease 


Occupies very little Jesh 
Space Can be placed 
anywhere in the office. 


: 


The addressmaster is the heart ot 
the system It accommodates € 
type written lines and can be 
adapted for 13-lines for specia! 
„application. 


BD 


The printing process. Just roll 
the handle to obtain a clear print. 


Margin guides ensure accurate print 
Dosition 


ac. print on any paper 


Fig. 3.41, Addressing Machine 
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each method, and comprises hand-operated machines and power- 
Operated „machines. Figure 3.41 illustrates such a typical address- 
Ing machine. 


(6) CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, AND TABULATING 
MACHINES 


A tremendous amount of figure work is now necessary for the 
requirements of management, and all accounting, Costing, and statis- 
tical facts have to be completed as economically as possible. There 
are a great number of machines which deal with figures, and for 
Convenience they can be divided into caculating machines, acco- 
unting machines, and tabulating machines. The following are some 
Such popular machines used in modern offices. 


(a) Adding-Listing Machine 


While the typewriter holds pride of place as the most widely 
used machine in the office, the adding machine is a second, 
cause next to writing, addition is the most commonplace opera- 
tion performed by the clerk. Because many adding tasks also involve 
© preparation of a list of some kind, the adding-listing machine is 
generally preferred for this kind of work. The machine provides 
a printed record of the items added and of their sum, usually on a 
strip of paper known as a tally roll. Most listing machines are 
Capable of subtraction, and some are able to print identifying 
information aganist each item without the identifications adding 
into the totals. These identifications may be code letters, symbols, 
Oor numbers, depending on the type of machine. Addinglisting 
machines may be manually operated or electrically operated. 


. Types of adding-listing machines. There are three kinds of 
adding-listing machines : (1) ten-key type (simplified keyboard), 
2) full-bank type, and (3) half-keyboard type. 


The ten-keyboard type machines have small keyboards and 
have ten keys numbered 0 to 9. The method of operation is by 
addressing the keys consecutively in the order in which they appear 

n the amount to be set up on the machine (see Fig. 3.42). 


In the full-bank or keyboard type machine, keys are arranged 
a number of columns. Each column has nine keys numbered 
for each position according to the capacity of the machine. 
Each column represents the place of the digits i.e., unit, tens, hund- 
Teds, thousands, etc. If the key for digit ‘9 in the unit column’ is 
“Pressed, the result will be ‘9’. If the key digit ‘9 in the hundred 
Column? jg depressed the result would be ‘900’. There is also a 
Provision for additional key on the right hand side of the nmachine 
°F printing decimals, fractional figures, etc. 
The half-keyboard machine. This is a machine having similar 


Columns of keys, except that instead of having nine keys numbered 
lto9, there are only five numbered 1 to 5 for each position. With 


in 
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this type of machine, for digits over five in any position, it is 
necessary to depress two keys to make up the figure required. Such 
machines are usually key-driven, having no crank to operate them. 
They are naturally cheaper to make than the full-bank type and are 
lighter and smaller in construction, but the speed of operation is 
correspondingly slower. 


39 272 01 356 
340 324 257 418 


85 55 
386 371 292 


Fig. 3.42, Adding-Listing Machine 


Adding-listing machines are used by several big offices i ia. 
Some of the well-known models available in the Ene eee 
ed by the Burroughs Adding Machine, Remington Rand of India 


Ltd., Underwood Business Machine Ltd., and M i 
Machine Co. Ltd. onroe Calculating 


Although already stated, it may be Teiterated that an adding- 
listing machine can be used for any kind of clerical work where 
adding or subtracting is required and it is often worth purchasing 
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‘aS an accessory toa hand-written accounting system, even if an 
‘accounting machine could not be afforded. Pre-listing of invoices 
is a standard technique for proving the postings made on accounting 
machine, and it can be used for other accounting purposes, such as 
when taking out a trial balance. Also, this machine can be used for 
Operations like adding up payments to the bank, cash receipts, 
Checking of cash tilis, and soon. In conjunction with peg-boards, 
an adding machine can produce sales-analysis figures often as 
quickly as the more expensive accounting machines. 


(b) Calculating Machines 


._, Calculating machines contribute greatly to office efliciency by 
‘eliminating routine and wearying mental work. Nothing can be more 
tiring to office workers than to spend hour after hour performing 
mental calculations. This is not the only reason for using such 
machines ; rather, calculating machines. contribute to economy in 
Staffing, and generally increase clerical efficiency. The essence of a 
Calculating machine is that it can perform a variety of functions : 
Addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, and some machines 
are capable of calculating percentages, square and cube roots, etc. 


Types of calculating machines. As with adding machines, it is 
Not possible to divide all calculating machines into water-tight 
compartments, but again it is convenient to divide them into the 


ollowing five types : 


(1) Printing calculator, (2) key-driven calculator, (3) rotary 
calculator, (4) automatic or electrically operated calculator, and 
5) electronic calculator. A brief description of these calculators is 
Sven below : 


„The printing calculator differs from all others in that it 
Provides printed details of the factors used, and the result of each 
Calculation. A ten-digit keyboard is provided for keying-in-factors, 
“as these are supplemented by a number of control keys or bars 
ach actuate the machine operations. This machine is quite similar 

appearance to an adding-listing machine. 


a key-driven calculator is the full keyboard nonclisting 

ane Ine. With this type of machine, depression of the keys auto- 
atically operates the figures showing on the dials on the machine. 

TenuiPlications are made by repeated additions and divisions By 

ee subtraction. The level at the side of the machine is for 

e mains the dials ready for the next calculation. The machines can 
Manually or electrically operated. 


li The rotary calculator is primarily used for division and multi- 
p ication, Any composite number is added, multiplied, subtracted, 
or divided by one rotation of a handle of the machine for each digital 
Position. Addition and multiplication is done by clock wise I 
Qf the crank, and subtraction and division by anti-clockwise ection- 
Such machines can be divided into two groups, one lever-set, à 
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other, key set. A typical rotary calculator is shown in figure below.. 


Fig. 3.43. Rotary Calculator 


The automatic calculator, which is actually a rotary EAE 
but operates electrically. The basıc principle of this is ‘nenns ong 
of turning a crank by hand, it is Operated by _electricity —t 
operator has merely to Press a button to set it in motion. 


The electronic calculator is probably one of the biggest advaba 
ces in office machines in recent years, Such machines can be obtaine' 


Cash register. Cash registers are 
documents capable Tansactions with the 
accounting system, Autographic registers are now available which 


Provide additional Security. These are fitted with a locked audit 
compartment into which a carbon copy of every docket issued is 
automatically filed. The following Fig. 


L i ' 44 illustrates a popular 
kind of cash Tegister used in Offices, 


available which produce 


Coin Sorting machine js availab 


€ le in the very simple hand 
operated type, but electronically operat 


ed models are much faster 12 
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Operation. JA mixture of all denominations of coins can be sorted. 
After the coins have been separated into their respective drawers, 
, they may then be poured direct into suitable containers. 


{200999197 Gaal) | 
(M 


Fig. 3.44. Cash Register 


Coin}counting machines, too, are obtainable in either hand or 
electrically operated models. A hand operated machine can count 
about 1500 coins a minute. Many of these counting machines will 
also bag the coins after counting them, or stack them in coin tubes, 
‘as required, 


(d) Accounting Machines , 
Accounting machines have now become standard equipment 


Fig. 3.45. Accounting Machine 
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in big offices. Although some machines are specially designed for 
the posting of ledger, and sometimes known as ‘posting machines’, 
the generic term ‘accounting machines’ includes all other similar 
machines which have been evolved or adapted for other repetitive 
accounting jobs in the office. Most machines are fitted with program- 
ming devices which may be pre-set for a number of different jobs, 
so that changing from one job to the next is simple and quick, and 
the operator is able to deal with a range of jobs, from posting ledger 
accounts, to writing invoices, cheques or receipts, posting stock 
records, preparing payrolls, dividend cheques, and similar docu- 
ments. The accounting machines may be divided into two categories : 
key-operated (or keyboard) machines, and punched card machines. 
The key-operation has already been explained, and punched-card) 
system is outlined in the next section. In India, accounting machines. 
manufactured by Remington and Elliot Fisher are quite popular with 
big business houses. 


The Fig. 3.45. illustrates the accounting machine with fullbank 
figure keyboard and typewriter keyboard, 
Advantages :. The use of accounting machines has many advan- 
TE Over manual Posting, the more obvious of which are: (i) 
egibility and tidiness of entries, (ii) Automatic calculation and 
Printing of new balances, and checking of their accuracy. (iii) Auto- 
matic cumulative totalling Of postings as a means of proving the 
eracy of the cae of individual Postings. (iy) Simultaneous 
S On several documents of different size a ayroll 
Pay slip, and Personal record, Se oN eE, Riyoh 


Criticism: The accounting machines are sometimes criticised 


for being too ex ensi ; ski j j ; 
frequent preie Operatable by skilled workers, and subject to 


= ie), Tabulating Machines 
Tabulating machines, 


are a combination of addi 
amount of work accomplished by the 


Be Sup the totals foreach class. For 
Š information, the facts are represented by code 
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(f) Punched-card Machines 


Man has for many years dreamed of a machine which could 
perform the wearying, sifting, sorting and analysing of figures, and 
the punched-card method ultimately came to his help. The funda- 
mental operation in the use of this machine is the recording of infor- 
mation on cards by means of punched holes. A separate card is used 
for each item of information. Punching may be done using either a 
hand punch or an automatic key punch. After punching, the cards 
are mechanically sorted at great speed and a_ printed record is then 
obtained after the holes have been ‘sensed’ by mechanical or elec- 
tronic means. The last stage of this form of data processing is carried 
out ona punched-card tabulator into which the sorted cards are 
fed. The tabulator prints the information contained on the punched 
cards in simple langtiage. While these are some of the basic processes 
used in a punched card installation, it will be appreciated that many 
more auxiliary machines exist of which use is made in accordance 
With the purpose for which the system is being used. 


The great advantages of punched card installations are not 
merely speed of operation, which in itself is considerable but accu- 
racy, and not the least, the vast amount of information which can be 
Produced from the analysis or ‘sorting’ of the cards. However, 
Punched-card machines are costly both in terms of initial installation 


expenditure and operating expenses. 


In India, punched-card machines manufactured by IBM, and 
National Cash Register Company are gradually becoming popular 
with large offices. 


(g) Electronic Computers* 


Electric computer is the latest addition to the long list of 
Office machines. Basically, an electric computer can, perform the 
following various operations: read information fed into it, store 
information until required, perform: arithmetical operations, 
Perform a sequence of operations, and interpret results and give 
information. 


There are two kinds of computers: the analog computer. and 
the digital computer. The analog computer (which is often likened 
to an ‘electronic slide rule’) is used principally for scientific purposes 
and for the calculation of intricate mathematical problems. The 
Tesults it produces are given in values related to the problem under- 
taken. The digital computer is the one principally used in the office. 
It produces results in figures, and moreover, works to a very high 
degree of accuracy. This is the form of computer referred to in the 
following text. 

Tara 
* Different generations of computers h 


ave appeared in the business world. 
Computers using valves first de vised for office purposes in the 1950s can be 
called “first generation’’ compu ters, but in 1959 transistors began to replace 
valves, and they have been called “second generation computers’, and in 
1955 micro-circuit computers were introduced, and they are being called 
“third generation” computers. 
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Constituent parts of a computer. (i) Input unit. This receives 
data in suitable form, such as punched cards, 
and magnetic tape. Here the data are co 


pulses, which represent the ‘language’ of computer. (¿i) Storage 


ed in a storage 
» Which may consist 
» Magnetic tape, etc. 
tion, the new information, and during 
(iti) Control (or coordi- 
O Operation the various 
mmed instruction. (iv) 


nation) unit. This directs and brings int 
circuits required to carry out the prograr 
Arithmetic unit. This is also known as the 


ey 


‘Card j 


f 
ape Punch) 


Data And ing ¥ | ian 
Programmed R tere utput | __| Line 
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Fig. 3.46, Constituent Parts of an Electronic Computer 


The use of an electronic Computer in office work increases speed 
of Operation, volume of output, economy of Jabour accuracy, and 
generation of a fund of information with the help of which the 
Management may forecast, Plan, and control. However, its instal- 
lation and Operating cost is very high and can be used by ‘big offices. 

i 


7 e electronic computers manufactured by organisations such 
a the :B.M., Burroughs, Honeywell, G. -C., English Electric 

orporation, National Cash Register Company, and Ferranti, are 
quite well known. As has al ioned, the installation 
of a computer requires hu t, and therefore they are 
available on rental basis also. Or, the services of outside firms for 
data Processing may be obtained. 


R 
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(7) MISCELLANEOUS MACHINES 


_ Apart froni the above mentioned office machines, several other 
machines are also found used in offices. The following may be some 
such machines : 


(a) Cheque writing machines. Machines are now available to 
perform all the functions normally associated with the preparation 
of cheques, forexample: (i) cheque writing machines are often 
capable of much more than merely writing cheques ; in some cases 
they will write, sign, and date. (ii) Cheque signers are available for 
manual or electrical operation. Most cheque signing and cheque 
Writing machines provide for protection of the cheques ; this is 
usually effected by indelibly printing figures, date, signature, etc. 
These impregnate the fibre of the paper and make it virtually impos- 
sible to alter the cheque (and that is why such machines are also 
known as ‘protectograph’). 


(b) Shredding machines. When the unwanted, confidential 
documents are to be permanently disposed of, beyound recognition, 
the use of shredding machines may be made. These machines may be 
hand-operated as well as power operated. 


(c) Payroll machines. These machines are used to prepare the 
total wage and salary bills of employees to calculate the individual 
amount to be paid to each employee, and place in each envelope the 
calculated amount. 


(a) Time recording machines. An efficient method of time 
recording is essential in factories and workshops. In large offices, 
too, time recording is necessary, though not usually for the same 
Teasons. Time recording machines are of the following types : 
(i) card time recorders, (ii) autographic (signature type) time 
recorders, and (iii) dial recorders. The time recorded by these 
peas frequently becomes the basis of wage calculation for office 
‘workers. 


A SPECIAL MENTION OF TWO MODERN OFFICE 
MACHINES :—(i) MECHANICAL DATA PROCESSING 
SYSTEM, (ii) WORD PROCESSING SYSTEM 


(i) Mechanical Data Processing System 


Although data have been manually processed for centuries, the 
mechanical processing of data is of rather recent origin. To a great 
extent, mechanical data processing techniques have revolutionised 
Many office operations. During the last about two decades, new 
techniques for the processing of data have been developed and 
Implemented at a phenomenal rate. Each of the functional areas 
of the modern organisation has been affected in varying degrees 
by the use of mechanical data processing techniques. Two such 
techniques which distinguish themselves are : electronic data process- 
ing (EDP), and integrated data processing (IDP). 


Electronic data processing (EDP). EDP is the use of an electric 
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computer in the processing of facts and information that have been. 
converted into a code consisting of electrica] impulses. The major 

characteristic of EDP is extremely high-speed data manipulation. 

The electronic computer (which has already been discussed in this 

chapter) operates in a data-processing system as the hub of an 

integrated data-processing network which gathers data from all points. 
in the organisation. The input media contains data that are read 

into a central processing unit and treated mathematically, classified, 

sorted and stored. The data may be read into the processing unit 

by means of magnetic tape, paper tape (either Punched or inked), 

or punched cards. The output of an electronic data processing 

system is called out from the central Processing unit as needed and 

recorded in magnetic tape, paper tape, or punched cards, or automa- 

tically printed on business forms and reports. 


An electronic computer is an integrated electronic system in: 
which mathematical Operations are computed and information is 
retrieved at the speed of light. Through a series of instructions 


_ The electronic computer, because of its comparison to a giant’ 
brain, is attracting the Widest public interest in the field of office: 
automation today. In the minds of many Feorle, effice automation. 
and EDP are synonyrots, While it is true that EDP systems are 
the most powerful ‘tcols of office automation, integrated data. 


Processing can find economical applications in a much wider variety. 
of office situations. 


Integrated data Processing (IDP) isa comprehensive system of 
automatic flow of information im an organisation, IDP refers to the 
recording of original data in machine language, mechanically. 


3 Y generating new data. 
that are also Tecorded in Machine language. Most 1DP systems 


a hed cards, and per- 

forated tape. In addition to the equi pane i ; 
ment -card 
systems, IDP systems may use sevem o a aia 


including the following : teletypewriter (to 
tapes), tape-punching typewriter (closely 
on the side of the machine), 

ment, card-reading equip- 


ment, and conversion equipment (to C 
1 i onvert perfora ape 
into punched cards, and vice-versa), perforated ad 


(ii) Word Processing System 


Of all the recent developments j 
ment, wor processing is perha s the mos 
is felt at all levels of the ae 
system with advantage. Just as autom 
under a range of titles so are word pr 
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text processors and wordplex are used to describe what is basically 
the same process. This is described below : 


___ The machines cosist of a keyboard which is linked to a visual 
display unit—a screen rather like a television screen on which the 
typed material appears. Once material has been inserted it can be: 
corrected and edited onthe screen very easily—insertions and: 
deletions can be made simply and quickly without resetting the- 
whole passage and machines will automatically adjust the text as 
required. Material is stored in a working memory unit until the 
Operator is satisfied with it ; it can then be transferred to a memory,. 
which usually takes the form ofa floppy disc which can store 
upto 2,50,000 characters. The discs can transfer the information. 
stored on them to a working memory and be edited as required 


(see Fig. 3.47). 


Visual diaplay unit 


Key board i Printing unit 
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(floppy disc) 


Fig. 3.47. Word Processor 


ed to produce the prepared informa- 
tion in printed form. A memory disc is fed into the machine, which. 
Produces the text at very high speed—about 45 characters a second. 
As the text printer is producing the required material visual display 
units and word-processor can be used to prepare more information. 
and some units have several processing units to one print unit. 


A text printer has to be us 


Word processors are very versatile and can produce a vast 


range of material including flow charts, block diagrams, and other 
graphics—the text sections can be prepared before or after the 
graphics. They have all the facilities of the memory/electronic type- 
Writers and much more, and can be used for the whole range of 
typed/printed applications. They are almost the complete answer to- 
all typing problems—that is, except the one of cost. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Essay-type Questions 


1. 


Ny 


Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of office machines. 
What factors will you consider for selecting office machines 
for a modern office ? 


“Machines are useful in certain circumstances only”. Explain 
with specific reference to any two machines in active use in 
medium-sized commercial offices. 


Describe briefly the functions and working of two Jabour 
saving devices used in modern office, 


Name the principal. office machines used in the following 
departments and describe their functions : (a) mailing depart- 
ment, (b) correspondence department, (c) cash department, 
(d) accounting department, and (e) statistical department. 


State the various methods of duplication used in modern office. 
Discuss any two types of machines used in duplication work. 


‘Short-answer Questions 


il. 
2: 


Explain the advantages of office mechanisa 


What are the d 
Offices ? 


tion to employees. 
ifferent types of typewriters used in modern 


What are the Constituent parts of a computer ? 
Describe the functioning of a word Processing system. 


0m0 


Section IV : Office Reports and 
Data 


Chapter 15: Office Reports 


Chapter 16. Collection And Presentation of Data 
(as an aid to office report writing) 


_ 
5 
J 
$ 
a 
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15. Office Reports 


Learning objectives 


Meaning, nature and purposes of office report 
Classification of office reports 

Principles of report preparation 

Major elements of good reports 

Essential steps in report preparation 

A proper reports control programme 

A few specimen of office reports 


onoo0oo0ag0 


‘Meaning and Nature of ‘Report’ 


To achieve orderly operations for enterprise, managers must 
have information upon which to plan and to evaluate their work. To 
manage efficiently, accounts of facts and events must be obtained, 
distributed, and retained. These accounts of facts and events, in 
Selective and readily understandable form, are available in ‘reports’. 


A report is a statement of facts relating toa particular subject, 
Prepared after an independent inquiry or investigation, and presented to 
the responsible person(s), with or without opinions and suggestions. In 
Short, a report is an organised, factual statement, that may deal with 
Past accomplishments, present conditions, or probable future 
developments. A report may be oral or written, formal or informal ; 
but it is best if it is written and formal. 


_ Literally, hundreds of reports are prepared in business offices, 
varying in length and detail. Reports are used to obtain a record for 
Placing responsibility, for modifying policies, or merely as a matter 
‘of past history. For example, an executive may wanta report on 
the sales value of the various departments for the past year; or in 
‘the area of administrative office expenses, he may want a report of 
‘What each department is presently doing, or what itis planning to 


(4.3) 
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do in the coming year. In some reports, the opinions or recommen- 
dations of experts may be used in addition to the facts. Asa matter 
of fact, the organisational structure of an enterprise determines the 
nature and frequency of reports. In a small organisation the 
financial reports from the accounting records, monthly or at a longer 
interval, usually suffice. As the organisation grows, however, the 
work becomes functionalised, departments are provided with 
supervisors, and it becomes necessary to keep all executives informed. 
by more frequent reports. 


Purposes of Office Reports 


Office Reports serve the following purposes : 


(1) To communicate information. The general 
Teports is to communicate information upward and down 
organisation. Reports communicate inform: 


purpose of 
ward in the 
ation upward for manage- 
atic nward to inform subordi- 
nd responsibility. A manager 
get the support and cooperation of his 


(2) To perform managerial functions. 


h F 3 £ Reports are very 
important in managerial activity. 


: clivity. The work of carrying out the 
f i » Organising, staffing directing and controlling 
is greatly aided by Teports. For example, the work of planning 
requires factual information on what must be accomplished, by 


it (3) To measure executive performance, A system of manage- 
a reporting helps in obtaining information needed for measuring 
and appraising his accomplishments, 


(4) To establish contacts with 
Poren Inep i wie es contacts with people within the organi- 
ation, but also cevomers, shareholders, creditors, and the 
Ren Diferent kinds of reports (company accounts, docu- 
E, erie O rre N la a one as Ses 
§ mpanies Act. Similarly, diff t kinds of 
reports (tax returns management i 2 PA a A 
a 3 > g Practices regarding im entation 
of various laws, etc.) have to be submitted tou pai 


CLASSIFICATION OF OFFICE REPORTS 


ed eee used in Offices have been Classified by scholars of 
Several criteria. Each of tk ificati ans 

3 0 - Eac nese classification plan 

T pento divide all reports written into distinct categories. Some 
f ore important and popular classification systems aTe 


outside people. Office reports 


discussed below : 
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Classification by Time Interval 
(periodic and special reports) 


One often used means of classifying reports is by the freque- 
ncy of their occurrence. Some reports are written regularly— 
daily, weekly, monthly, or annually. These may be referred to as 
Periodic reports. Examples of this type are the routine weekly 
and monthly reports made by salesmen, the periodic summaries of 
Progress in any large-scale Operation, and the company’s typical 
annual reports of operations. Completing this classification are t 
the special reports—reports prepared for a special assignment. 
By special assignment is meant an assignment that is not likely | 
to be repeated with any degree of regularity. Special reports are 
not prepared by the clerks and sometimes even by junior execu- 
tives. A special or senior executive is appointed to investigate 
and report, e.g., a senior officer or a director is sent to find out the 
feasibility of opening a branch in another city and to find a suitable 
Site for that. 


Functional Classification of Reports 
(informational, examination, and analytical reports) 


Possibly the most popular classification in use is that based 
On the function of reports. By this criterion, reports are classified 
Y What they do. On this functional basis, it is practical to clas- 
Sify reports into three graups—informational, examination, and 
analytical, 


As the term implies, the informational report is little more than 
a bare Presentation of facts on the subject. It contains no attempt 
at analysis, and any decision or interpretation that comes from 
the data presented must be drawn by the reader himself. For 
example, the report on ‘salaries and wages’ to the office clerical 
Staff say for the last three years. 5 


The examination report carries the problem one step further 
than does the informational report. In the examination report, 
in addition to presenting the facts about the problem, the writer 
“nalyses and interprets the data. But the writer’s assistance stops 

ere. ‘There isno effort to follow the analysis to the point of 

Concluding or of recommending. Any possible conclusion or 
;-COmmendation to be derived from the information must be made 
Y the reader, but doubtless, the reader will be guided in these 
efforts by the writer's presentation of facts. To follow the exam- 
Ple of ‘clerical remuneration’, cited above, the office manager in 
his Teport may also analyse whether remuneration has been on an 
increase or decrease and the reasons responsible for that. 


The analytical report does all that the examination report 
does, and more. Like the examination reports, it presents and 
analyses data. But it also draws conclusions from the data, and 
When the problem warrants, it may even arrive at recommenda- 
tions, In the examination report on clerical remuneration, the 
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office manager may, on the basis of ever-increasing cost of clerical 
staff, may recommend to the higher management to go in for 
office automation, which would mean employment of fewer emplo- 
yees and hence long-term saving on clerical remuneration. 


Formality as a Division Criterion 
(formal and infermal reports) 


Still another area of variation that lends to classification is 
the formality of the report. Two groups are commonly represen- 
` ted in this classification—-formal and informal. 


A formal report is one that is prepared in the prescribed or 
officially designed manner, presented according to the established 
procedure, and follows formal organisational channels. Reports 
submitted by corporate bodies are usually formal reports. The 
formal reports are of two kinds: statutory and non-statutory. 
Statutory reports, as the name implies, are to be prepared and sub- 
mitted to the appropriate authority under the provisions of diffe- 
rent laws. Under the provisions of the Indian Companies Act, for 
instance, some of the formal reports to be prepared include : Statu- 
tory Report submitted at the Statutory Meeting of the Company; 
Directors’ Report at the Annual General Meeting of the company, 
Auditor’s Report, etc. Non-statutory reports, on the other hand 
are those which are not legally required but have to prepared 
voluntarily to facilitate the efficient control and organisation of 
the enterprise. In this category may be included the following 
company reports : reports of committees of Directors appointed 


by the Board, reports of committees of fi i 
4 J e unctional managers 
appointed by the Chief Executive, etc. : 


An informal report does not follow ibed 
procedure, and formal channel. Considerable AT tO 
verbal reporting, either in+person or by telephone, as well as 
reporting through the use of notes or memoranda. Informal 
reports, like informal communication, often disregard the formal 
Structure of the organisation consisting of superior-subordinate 
relationships, and patterns itself to the needs at hand 


PRINCIPLES OF REPORT PREPARATION 


Any classification of reports, such as t i ceding 
paragraphs, indicates not only that there is Sue ection it their 
nature but also in their content, Therefore, whatever principles 
are given for the Preparation of a report must be of a genera 
nature. The gencral principles of report preparation include : 


_1. Principle of purpose. 
specific purpose which may 
business management. The ma 
tell someone something in the 
a result of the conclusions reac 


The report must have a sound and 
be translated into more effective 
in reason for writing a report 15 to 

hope that action will be taken 47 
hed in the report. Those who wil 
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tead the report should be kept in mind when the report is written. 
Reports, as a rule, serve management in two ways: (a) they form 
the basis for a discussion of the facts and for recommendation, and 
(b) they serve as a historical record of that phase of the business 
activity. 


2. Principle of organisation. The report should be well 
Planned and well organised. Since business reports differ widely 
in Content, the organisation of reports also varies. The organisa- 
tional plan of most reports includes : (a) Purpose—the introduction, 
Which states the reason for the report, the information it contains, 
and the method employed in collecting the data. (b) Summary — 
summary of the conclusions reached in the report, alongwith the 
supporting details. (c) Problems and solution—the body of the 
report, coasisting of logical development of the subject matter, 
should analyse th: problem objectively and recommend practicable 
solutions. (4) Recommendations—whenever a report results in 
vecommendations for action, these should be stated positively, 
clearly, and completely. (e) Appendix—the details should be given 


separately in the appendix. 


3. Principle of brevity. The report should be kept short. 
The old adage, “If I had more time, I would have written less”, 


applies to report writing. A verbose report creates a bad impres- 
Quick attention can 


Sion and raises the question of its necessity. i 

e captured by reducing or eliminating a lot of the introductory 
material. Reports should be reasonably brief because : (a) they 

are expensive to prepare. (b) Long reports becomes complicated, 
are difficult to analyse, and usually indicate poor planning. — (c) 
erbosity is usually an indication of too much emphasis on minor 
details or irrelevant matters. (d) Undue length evokes the criticism 


of inefficiency. 
3 4. Principle of clarity. Simple language should be used for 
fast and easy understanding. The report writer should avoid long, 
involved sentences in an effort to impress readers with his intelli- 
gence. Words should be carefully selected so that the meaning 
intended by the writer can be clearly communicated to the reader. 
ew, technical terms should be clearly defined. 

5. Principle of scheduling. Reports should be scheduled 
So that they can be prepared without undue burden on the staff 
and with sufficient time to do the work well. The interval between 
the compilation of data and the finished report should not be so 
Ong, otherwise the material will go obsolete by the time it is 
Presented, 
6. Principle of cost. The preparation and the use of a 
teport should be worth its cost. From time to time some executive 
Should examine reports prepared within the firm to determine 
Whether the cost of their preparation and the use made of them 
justifies their continuance. Definite procedure should be established 


OF approving the preparation of any new reports. 
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MAJOR ELEMENTS OF GOOD REPORTS 


There are many elements of good reports. 
important are the following : 


Some of the most 


1. Accuracy. Obviously if a report is worth preparing, the 
data should be accurate. Frequently important managerial decisions. 
involving large sums of money and a large number of key personnel 


are made on the basis of simple reports, and for that accurate data 
are essential. 


2. General appearance. This involves the report’ format and 
the style of writing. The arranagement should be attractive, and the 
writing or presentation should be brief, clear, and complete. 
Simplicity is a good guide for report Preparation. 

3. Brevity. The report should be as brief as possible so as. 
to conserve the reader’s time. Steady and Consistent effort should 
be made to eliminate extraneous matters from reports so as to hold: 
each presentation to minimal length. 


4. Intelligibility. Everyone does not have 
tional abilities. Some absorb data 

word, some from charts or other illustrations, and some from 
tabular presentation, When Preparing a Teport, care should be 
taken to be certain that it will be understood by its recipients. 
Unless a report is intelligible to the busy reader, it is not a good. 
report. 


identical percep~ 
most rapidly from the written 


5. Timeliness. When a 


n $ 1 Teport is being used for control 
Purposes, time is an important factor. The time lag between the 
occurrence of an event and its Tecognition by Management is often. 
too great for correctiy i 


Pe lly effective. Frequently, 
therefore, it is necessa 


; Ty to trade off some egree of accuracy to 
produce a timely report. 

6. Relevancy Reports should be di i / no 

acy. Iscontinu y hey no 

longer serve their Purpose, Bae ees ey 


7. Current a 
so that timely ma 
action taken. 


plication, 


Reports Should present 
nagement decisi S 


current data 
ecisions may be made a 


nd corrective 
STEPS IN REPORT PREPARATION 


We have already sai 
of facts rel 


i z . k subject, pre C indepen” 
dent inquiry or investigation leading to prepared after an indepe 
or without some 


Sto some co ion and wit 
Tecommendation Onclusion an 
shows that a repor 
matic, conscious z 
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can be prepared after following certain steps. Preparing a com- 
plete report is a six-step process, which may be detailed as follows : 


f 1. Ascertaining the purpose of report. Report preparation 
is not roaming in the wilderness but closely linked with some 
purpose. As far as possible, the purpose of report must be specific, 
clear, and complete. This will enable the investigator to know the 
limits and scope of his work. The investigator must also know the 
central theme of the report, terms of reference, and the time within 
Which the report is to be submitted. 


2. Collecting facts and figures. The second step in report 
Preparation would be the collection of relevant facts and figures. 
This is the most important and time consuming aspect of report 
Preparation. The investigator has to decide about the sources of 
‘collecting facts and figures. The sources of factual, relevant data 
may be books of accounts, registers, statements, documents, files, 
Published material, filed survey, inverviews, and independent 
research. To prove that reports are factual and objective, the report 
writer must explain the sources and methods. 


3. Analysising, iuterpreting, and drawing conclusions. After 
relevant facts and figures have been collected, the next step will 
be to properly analyse and interpret them. The data may have to 
be classified and tabulated for this purpose. If the data to be analy- 
sed and interpreted is vast and complex, the use of machines can 
be made. Next is the job of drawing conclusions. How able the 
investigator is to analyse, interpret, and draw conclusions will 
‘depend upon his abilities, intelligence, and experience. It is risky 
to make hasty and far-fetched conclusions. Asa matter of fact, 
‘conclusions should emerge naturally from the presentation of data. 


4. Discussing recommendations and gaining support. Although 
a written report is necessary formally to present recommendations, 
but before that it is desirable to discuss recommendations informally 
with departmental heads, supervisors, and the -operating staff 
Concerned with the proposed changes. Assess which. personnel are 
indifferent to the proposals and note their reactions generally. 
Some personnel require to be convinced more than others otherwise 
they will be hostile to change. Gaining acceptance from the 
Operating personnel is a good beginning. Assess the degree of 
Opposition to the proposals and obtain reasons, if possible. Miscon- 
‘ceptions, ambiguities, and criticisms should be dealt with and any 
Necessary modifications should be made to the proposals before the 
formal report is written. Emphasis on benefits (improved processing 
methods, reduction in the level of fatigue, reduction of cost, etc.) 
helps in gaining acceptance. The formal report will be more readily 
‘understood by. all concerned after the recommendations have been 


accepted in principle informally. 


5. Preparing the report. When preparing the written report, 
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the investigator should not become complacent, even though his. 
recommendations have been accepted informally. The quality of 
the report’s presentation may have a bearing onthe amount of 
time the recipients spend in studying its contents. A well-arranged 
report will obviously create more interest. In general, a report may 
be arranged in the following sequence : 


(a) Title or heading. The report must be given a proper 
heading to indicate the subject matter with which it deals. It 
appears on the cover or title page. It should be short and unambi- 
guous. 


(b) Introduction. It should indicate the terms of reference, 
the purpose of the assignment, and the reasons for it. It should! 
also outline the investigations conducted, and indicate the various: 
sections of the report. 


(c) List of contents. _ This facilitates reading by allowing busy 
executives to get a quick picture of what is in the report and permits: 
them to easily select that portion to be read. 


(d) Main body of report. This constitutes the text of the 
report. In this, each section should be arranged in logical sequence,- 
Paragraphs should be headed and numbered, conclusions should be 
stated, proposed recommendations should be outlined distinctly, 
and soon. The text should be written in a simple and direct 
style. Technical language should be avoided when possible, and 
care should be taken not to talk down to the reader, Pictures, charts, 
and tables should be useful to help the text present important 


comparisons and data, but care should be taken not to overwork 
these tools. 


(e) Summary of recommendations. In order to be effective, 

a report should give a Summary of recommendations, and each 
recommendation should be identified with the section of the report 
to which it refers to. This allows an overall appreciation of the 
Teche estos to be obtained quickly without having to read 
Tough the main text. This factor may be of importance when 


certain executives are not direct] i i 
> 0 Yy concerned wi ails but 
must be aware of the subject content. me He Set 


(f) Appendix The a i 
Cf) J . appendix should be used keep the 
technical data and supporting data separated from tke pally at the 


tpat This shortens and speeds the presentation of the main ideas 
ma. a JOWS more emphasis to be placed on these data or charts that 
rightly belong in the body of the report. $ 


(g) Further general considerati j 

ations. eport 

should have each page numbered and OH e, 
If a report consists of a large numb i ‘Patiala: BED 


— 
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otherwise misunderstandings will occur. (iv) The report should 
be clearly addressed to the recipient. (vy) The report should be 
dated. (vi) Use positive statements—e.g., don't say “the staff donot 
seem to be fully occupied’ but say ‘there is a high proportion of 
idle time’. (vii) It should be signed by the person or committee 
submitting it. 


6. Presenting the report. Now the report can be typewritten, 
cyclostyled, or got printed depending upon the number of copies 
needed. It should be presented to the person who had originally 


asked for its preparation. It is appropriate if the salient features of 
the report are brought to his knowledge. 


REPORTS CONTROL 


x A reports control programme is necessary to hold the quan- 
tity of reports and the detail included in the reports within 
manageable proportions. A reports control system will usually 
improve the quality of the information that management needs for 
administrative action. 


Business data, economic conditions, and organisation aie 
tions are continuously changing, indicating the need for continua iy 
evaluating the reports system within an organisation. W ieo, 
this continual evaluation, additional reports will gradually e 
adopted, resulting in increased cost of report preparation together 
with decreased utilisation because of the complexity and duplication. 


A master report control schedule should be devised, whereby 
the essential elements of the different reports may be compared an 
analysed. Typical elements involved in a report control schedule 
are: name and brief description of the report, number of copies 
prepared, where and how prepared, to whom circulated and for 
what purpose, the retention period, frequency of issuance, an 
cost. In the analysis of this control device, questions such = the s 
are asked : (a) Is this report necessary 9 (b) Can itbe condense 
and combined with other reports ? (c) Are all data pertinent 
and relevant to the report’s purpose and use? (d) Can the 
frequency of issuance be altered? (e) Is the report being eee 
fully used—read, actually referred to, and used in making soun 


decisions ? 


Only through a planned system of report Baas Gane 
system of reports be maintained at maximum Sree aa 
Responsibility for such a programn'e, should be given to the 
administrative manager or some other high-level, staff member who 
has sufficient authority to influence organisation planning and 
development, while coordinating information gathered throughout 


the enterprise. 
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A Few Specimen of Office Reports 


(A) General Report to the Managing Director on the Feasi- 
bility of Installing a Word Processing System in the Office of the 
Company, 

Date: 1 July 198... 
Mr. Ritesh Mahajan, 
Managing Director, 
Young Enterprises Pyt. Ltd., 
Bhubaneswar-751001. 


Subject : Investigative report on the feasibility of installing a word 
Processing system in our company. 


Dear Sir, 
Preview 


In Our discussion of April 25, as I agreed to explore the 
feasibility of installing a word Proc3ssing system jn our company, 


Iam providing you with information outlining my investigation 
about the same. 


Summary o Findings 
Ò 


System is the need 
or the System. In the case of our company, the need for a word 
Processing system definitely exists. 


Recommendations 


On the basis of the investigative efforts, 


; the following recom- 
mendations are presented ; S 


ifs That another study be Conducted to determine the brand of 
word Processing system Most desirable for our company, 


2. That on the basis of that Study, 


% 7 a decision be made soon 
thereafter regarding the brand o 


f word processing system. 
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Conclusions 


: Although the present transcription system used in our company 
is efficient and the employees of the firm are quite satisfied with the 
system, the need for the installation of a word processing system is 
based on the following conclusions : 


. __l. That the installation of a word processing system can be 
Justified on the present volume of work completed in our company. 


? 2. That as greater amounts of typewritten work are required 
in the company in the future, the present transcription system will 
become less efficient. 


3. That the installation of a word processing system will 
enable the company to mechanise more of its operating procedures. 

Yours Sincerely, 

A. Patnaik 

Office Manager. 


(B) Staff Report to the Office Manager on the Changes to be 
Introduced in the Purchasing Procedures 


Date: July 1, 198 .. 


Mr. A. Satpati, 

‘Office Manager, 

Surendra Manufacturing Corp. Ltd., 
Bhubaneswar-75 1001. 

Subject : Changes in purchasing procedures. 


Dear Sir, 


Preview 


As I agreed to do in our discu: € 
you with informatoin outlining my investigation ] 
Procedures followed by our company. This report includes a 
discussion of the facts of the investigation, conclusions, and recom- 


mendations regarding the purchasing procedures. 


ussion of April 25, I am providing 
tion of the purchasing 


Purpose 


An investigation of the purchasing procedures of our organi- 
sation was undertaken because of lack of consistency between the 
various departments with regard to the purchasing procedures they 
follow. Because of the lack of consistency, much inefficiency has 
resulted, thus increasing the financial burden on the organisation.’ 
The purpose of this report, then, is to provide suggestions for impro- 
ving the purchasing procedures. : 
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Presentation of Facts 


At the present time, the Purchasing procedures of the organi- 
sation are decentralised. This means that each department ae 
developed its own procedures for Purchasing. The results of the 
investigation revealed the following findings : 


1. That no two departments follow exactly the same proce- 
dures for purchasing. 


2. That some of the departments have very loose procedures 
while others have very strict procedures. 


3. That many of the departments purchase their office supplies. 


from the same vendors. 


4. That most departments Overspend their budgets for office 
supplies. 


5. That departments frequently have to wait two to three 
weeks for certain Supplies because their inventory of those supplies 
is depleted before the supply is replenished. 


Conclusions 


On the basis of the findings of this investigation, the following. 
conclusions are Presented : 


ils 


i That the present decentralised purch 
efficient. 


asing system is not 


2. „That the decentralised system results in greater costs to the 
organisation becau 


i se it is not possible to take advantage of quantity 
purchasing. 


. >- That greater control is needed over the function of purcha- 
sing than is presently possible, è 


Recommendations 


On the basis of the conc 


lusions, the fo] 
are presented to you 


for your consideration : 


1. That the organisation institute as ; ; ; 
i a 
centralised purchasing system, S quickly as possible 


2. Thata purchasing department be g 
s e 
purchasing function. ; be erate 


lowing recommendations 


3; That departments not be allow j i = 
gets for the office supplies. pci Pepee) te Bad 


Yours Sincerely, 
P. Sherlekar 
Office Supervisor. 


À 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Essay-type Questions 


L. 


Define ‘report’. What are the main purposes served by office 
reports ? > 
What are ths important prinzsiples which should be borne in 
mind while drafting a business report 2 

Distinguish between ‘routine’ and ‘special’ reports. Discuss 
briefly the principles that should be applied in preparing special 
reports. i 

Draft a report for submission to the Board of Directors about 
location of new show room proposed to be opened by the 
company. 

Draft a report as secretary of your company for submission to- 
the Board on the recent trend of sales of the company, 
suggesting remedy for improvements. 


Short-answer Questions 


1. 
2. 
3 
4 


What is an informal report ? 
Explain the principle of ‘brevity’ in reports. 
Outline the main steps in report preparation. 


What is ‘master report control schedule’ ? 


DG 


16. Collection and Presentation 
of Data 


(AS AN AID TO OFFICE REPORT WRITING) 


Learning Objectives 
O Use of statistical data in report preparation 


O Various aspects of collection of data : determining preli- 
minaries, sources, methods, techniques and editing 


O Various aspects of presentation of data : classification, 
tabulation, and use of diagrams, graphs and charts 


Introduction 


‘The office not only functions as a service centre for other 
functional departments of the business, but also serves as an infor- 
mation centre for executives. The management has become increas- 
ingly dependent on information, obtained from office records issued 
1n great quantity, Variety, and complexity. The executive decisions 
are not made by the ‘rule of the thumb’ but are based on scientific 
analysis of the information that the office makes available to the 

usiness executives, Thus, collecting and Presenting relevant infor- 
mation is one of the Primary tasks of the office. This information 
1s often supplied to the management in the form of reports. The 
problem of preparation of reports has been discussed in the previous 
chapter of this book, This chapter, therefore, discusses the problem 
of ‘collection and Presentation of statistical data’. 


COLLECTION OF DATA 


Before preparing any report, the office i , 
i : is confronted with the 
task of collection of Tequired data. Data are numerical figures 
which must find a place in the office reports to make them more 
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comprehensive, objective, and reliable. Reports without the use of 
supporting data would be just statements of opinions and nothing 
more. The various issues that arise atthe time of collection of 
statistical data are the followiag : preliminaries of collection of data ; 
sources of data ; methods of data collection ; techniques of data 
collection ; and editing of data. 


Preliminaries of Collection of Data 


Before going in for the collection of data certain preliminary 
matters must be kept in view. These relate to the purpose and type 
of the report, units of data, and the degree of accuracy desired. A 
careful consideration of these matters would help not only in 
collecting right kind of statistical information, but also effect saving 
in time, effort, and financial resources. 


(1) Purpose and type of the report. The purpose to be served 
by the report should be clearly stated, because the type of data to 
be collected can be decided only when its purpose is well defined. 
For instance, if the purpose of reports is to inform the management 
about the possibility of launching a new product in the market, the 
data that should be collected for the purpose should relate to the 
total cost of this product, sales promotion expenses, the selling price, 
the price at which similar products are being sold, the likely margin. 
of profit. Not only the purpose but the type of report will also 
determine the nature of data to be collected. If the report is 
statutory, the data to be collected and presented is determined by 
the provisions of the law. Non-statutory report, on the other hand, 
however, would collect and communicate information that would 
facilitate the making of managerial decisions. 


(2) Unit of data collection. Before organising the task of 
collecting data, the statistical unit(s) must be clearly defined for 
purposes of the investigation. The unit in terms of which the investi- 
gator counts or measures the variables or attributes selected for 
enumeration, analysis. and interpretation is known as a ‘statistical 
univ. For example, if the subject-matter of a report is to find out 
the size of the business unit, one can employ different criteria of 
measurement, such as capital employed, number of employees, size 
of the sales, etc. The investigator has to select one of these for size 
measurement, and then proceed to collect necessary data. If capital 
employed is selected as the basis of calssification, the unit may be 
the ‘rupee’. If the number of workmen is the basis then an “employee” 
will be the statistical unit. The basis of determining the size, must, 
therefore, be clearly defined and the same definition followed 


throughout the investigation. 


While fixing the statistical unit for an investigation, it is useful 
to keep in view the following points : (a) The unit must suit the 
purpose of the survey. (b) It shouid be clear and easily understood. 
(© Tt should be specific. (d) It should be stable in character. If 
the unit changes its characteristics (e.g., a rupee atone time and an 
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‘employee at other), the measurements and counts would be clearly 
misleading. (e)-The unit should be uniform throughout the study so 
that there can be valid comparisons. If units are defined differently 
at different stages of the survey, not only comparisons would become 
difficult but also they would lead to wrong or even absurd 
conclusions. 


(3) Degree of accuracy desired. The investigator has to 
‘decide about the degree of accuracy that he wants to attain in his 
results. It needs to be specified that absolute accuracy is seldom 
attainable. ít isso because : (a) statistics are based on estimates, 
{b) tools of measurement are not always free from defects, and (c) 
there may be unintentional bias on the part of the investigator. 
Hence, any attempt to achieve 100 percent accuracy would be 
highly unrealistic. Even when perfect accuracy is possible it may 


fact, depend upon the purpose of survey. For instance, if work 
‘Standards are to be established with a view to fixing wages for 
employees, then greatest Possible degree of accuracy is essential. 


‘Sources of Data 


After the decisions about the pur; i 

Pose and type of report, unit 

ai data, and the degree of accuracy desired EAA AAE AREN 
egins the task of collection of data. For that the first problem 


to be solved is ‘sources of data’. The sou ; PrE 
be : (a) primary, and (b) EENE rces of collecting data may 


1. Primary sources, Primary sources of data are those 
aie se data are collected through original investigation. 
ate iowa ae SO collected (i.e., through original investigation) 
‘aw. data’ ty pauaty data. Primary data are in the shape of 
Dies cp hich statistical methods are applied for the 
ies Barbie nae and interpretation, For example, to find out 
marketin ae or successfully . launching a new Product, if the 
gation ee Peano undertakes a thorough marketing investi- 
8 imay cut the likely response to the new product, this will 
ata so collected will be the primary 
kes original investi- 
the work output of 
ilities, and so on. 


gation (primary sources) in asertainj 
í aining 
clerical staff, the total expenditure on office fac 
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available in the trade journals may be useful secondary sources. 
The information available from the records of trade associations, 
private organisations, - government departments, and publishing 
houses also serves as good secondary sources. 


_ In general, it is better to obtain statistical data from the 
primary source than froma secondary one. In the first, the data 
in primary sources tend to be more complete than those in secon- 
dary sources ; for example, detailed breakdowns of the data in 
primary sources are often omitted when the same data are reported 
in secondary sources. Second, in a primary source the statistical 
data frequently are supplemented with pertinent information about 
the methods used in collecting these data and changes which 
have been made in definitions. Such supplementary information, 
which aids greatly in the evaluation and interpretation of the data, 
frequently is condensed or even indirectly omitted when the data 
are republished in secondary sources. Finally, the possibility 
always exists that errors not contained in the primary source will 
be introduced into secondary sources because of clerical and 
typographical mistakes which are committed in transcribing 


the data. 


the question whether it would be desir- 
able to use primary or secondary sources would be decided by 
factors such asthe subject matter under investigation, availability 
of time, degree of accuracy desired, and the financial implications 
of collecting primary data. If relevant information is available in 
published records, and if records are reliable, it would be unwise 
to spend time and money in collecting primary data. Secondary 
sources frequently are convenient to use, when they bring together 
related data dispersed in a number of primary sources. 


Methods of Data Collection 


After having decided the sources of data, the next aspect of 
the problem -is the methods of collecting data. In the following 
discussion different methods of primary and secondary data collec- 
tion are brief discussed. 


In specific, however, 


(A) Methods of collecting secondary data 


entioned, secondary data are available 
in office records, reports and publications of several organisations 
eg., publications of the government, government companies and 
public corporations, private sector companies, research institutes, 
foreign governments, development agencies, technical trade jour- 
nals, newspapers, and findings of individuals, etc. Inspite of their 
availability, the collection of secondary data is not easy. Itte 
quires the ability to locate the reference source. The method of 
tracing the sources of secondary data is sometimes called ‘biblio- 
graphic’? method. The bibliographic method of collecting secon- 
«dary data refers to the means of seeking information from office 


As has already been m 
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records, reports, and publications. For this Purpose, a catalogue 
of all records and publications must be maintained to locate the 


data promptly. A Proper index of records and Publications is also 
necessary. 


Since secondary data have already been obtained it is highly 
desirable that a Proper scrutiny of such data is made before they 
are used by the investigator. Secondary data should not be 
accepted at their face value. The reason is that such data may be 
erroneous in many Tespects due to bias, inadequate size of the 
sample, etc. Thus, before using secondary data, the investigator 
must ensure that the data are relevant for the report preparation. 
If not, he should go in for primary data. 


(B) Methods of collecting Primary data 


There are several methods of collecting: Primary data: (1) 
observation and experim2ntation method, (2) interview method, 
and (3) questionnaire method. One or more Of these methods 


a for report Preparation. These methods. 


1. Observation and experimentation method 


Under the observation method, data are gathered by direct 
observation (seeing and noting). For example, data on the number 
of clerical workers in the general office can be obtained by investi- 
gator’s visiting the general office and seei 


I c ing and taking a count 
of the workers. Experimentation method, on the other hand, 


It may be pointed that Observation and 
not mutually exclusive, but mutually supportive Fundamentally 
experimentation. is also observation, but in experimentations the 
phenomenon is observed under controlled Situation, In the above 
example of stenotypin e investigator d bt 
records the possible react mabe oss aS 


eae ions of steno-ty ists A 
observation, i.e., through mental Perception, » but he does it by 


The method of observation and e i i 
5 le on S Xperim ʻo- 
vide objective, Accurate information, but it ieee ee 
costly, and subjective. This method of collecting rinay data 
should be used in conjunction with other methods. If it js to be 
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used alone, it should be used for snap investigations, and not for 
major managerial decisions. 


2. Interview method 


The interview method of collecting primary data may be 
used in two ways: (i) direct personal interviews, and (ii) indirect 
interviews. 


Under the direct personal interview method, the investigator 
comes in personal contact with the persons from whom the 
information is to be obtained. He asks them questions pertaining 
to the enquiry and collects the desired information. It is always 
better if the investigator asks prepared questions and records the 
respondent’s answers. In order to elicit desired response from the 
Tespondent, it is essential that the investigator possesses the quali- 
ties of tact and adaptability, persuation, alertness of mind, 
efficient communicating abilities, persistence, graphic memory, 
sense of humour, and full grasp of the technicalities and complexi- 
ties of the job being handled. Both the advantages and limitations 
of securing data through personal interviews arise from the fact 
that direct personal contact is made between the respondent and 
the interviewer. Most people will respond to a survey when they 
are approached directly ; hence the personal interview method 
usually yields a relatively high proportion of usable returns from 
these persons who are contacted. Also, this direct contact gene- 
rally enables the interviewer to clear up any misinterpretations of 
questions by the respondent, to observe the respondent’s reac- 
tions to particular questions, to collect relevant supplementary 
information concerning the respondent, and, if necessary, to make 
follow-up visits. On the other hand, the interviewer himself is a 
Potential source of errors in surveys. He may not choose right 
kinds of respondents. He may influence the respondent by the 
manner in which he asks questions or by other actions. Also, the 
interviewer may make errors in recording respondents’ answers. 
The personal interiew is sometimes a relatively expensive method 
of collecting data as compared with other available methods. 


Under the indirect interview method of collecting data, the 
investigator contacts third parties capable of supplying the neces- 
sary information. This method is generally employed in those 
cases where the information to be obtained is of sucha nature that 
informants are either not competent to supply it or are not incli- 
ned to respond if approached directly. For instance, to know 
about the efficiency of the clerical staff of the filing department, it 
is always appropriate to meet the incharge of the filing depart- 
ment. No worker would ever admit that he is inefficient. Of 
course, while using information obtained from the incharge of the 
filing department, the element of bias must be removed. This 
method is popular in practice. But the correctness of information 
obtained depends upon a number of factors, such as the type of 
persons whose evidences are being recorded, the ability and honesty 
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of the interviewers who are collecting the information, and the 
like. For the success of this method it is necessary that the 
information of one informant alone is not relied upon ; it should 
be obtained from reasonably sufficient number of appropriate per- 
sons. Utmost care must be exercised in selecting the persons 
from whom information is to be collected, because it is on their 
views that the conclusions will be drawn and report prepared. 


3. Questionnaire method 


With this method of collecting data, the respondent is provided 
with a form or questionnaire (a list of questions pertaining to the 
inquiry) which he is requested to fill out. We distinguish, then, 
between a schedule which is compleied by the interviewer in a 
personal interview, and a questionnaire which is completed by the 
respondent himself. In most Surveys, utilising questionnaire, the 
forms are distributed to the Tespondents by mail, although other 
methods of distribution may be used as well. Questionnaires must 
be designed carefully so as to invite the Cooperation of the 
respondent. Specialists in questionnaire co 
the effect of question-structure, layout, orde 
colour of paper used, and other factors, 
It has been found, for instance, that ques 


For that, a questionnaire sent by post 
covering letter specifying the nature and 
and request for the cooperation in the matter. Sometimes, the 
Purpose of the inquiry is written on the top of the questionnaire. 


Both the chief ad 
method spring from the fact that it doe 
interviewers, This method is frequently 
interviewing. On the other 


ap of the group really 
usually leads to substantially lower ees Sie else a 
carefully the questionnaire has been designed to andn replies. 
a source of bias in the 
o answer i í 

representative of the entire group consent onnaies a R 
subject-matter of the survey. in most wS ania mail 
questionnaire Surveys, some or all of the Non-respondents are con- 
tacted as a routine procedure, Non-respondents may be contacted 
by means of ‘reminder’ letters, telephone calls, 5 7 ial personal 
interview, other devices, or combinations of th her T fa 
mail questionnaire combined TEO 


with a follow-up on le of 
non-respondents can, when properly conducted, Roid ie BaS and 
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still often retain cost advantages over the personal interview method 
of collecting information. This method, however, is appropriate in 
cases where informants are literate and are-spread over a wide 
geographical area, i.e., in case of extensive surveys. 


Techniques of Data Collection 


For effective report writing, it is not only sufficient that the 
data is adequate but it must also be reliable. To. collect information, 
the investigator may either study each and every item or contact 
each and every informant in the field of inquiry. Ifthe number of 
items or informants is large, the investigator may decide to study 
only a reasonable, representative number of items on the assumption 
that the information so obtained will hold equally good for other 
items also. These two approaches to collecting adequate and 
reliable statistical data are referred to as. census technique and 
sampling technique respectively. A brief description of these 
techniques is in point. 


1. Census (or complete enumeration) technique 


Under census technique of data collection, each and every 
item of the ‘universe’ and each and every informant is contacted 
to collect information. The term ‘universe’ implies all items 
within the scope of the survey. For example, for exercising quan- 
tity and quality control over office work, if each and every unit of 
work done produced by the clerical worker is studied, it is census 
technique. This data-collection technique has both advantages 
and disadvantages. The advantage of this type of survey will be 
that no unit or informant is left out and hence greater accuracy 
‘may be ensured. However, the effort, money, and time required 
for carrying out complete enumeration will generally be large, and 
in many cases cost may be so prohibitive that the very idea of 
collecting information ‘may be dropped. Hence, in modern times 
very little use is made of this technique. Instead, the sampling 


‘technique is used. 


2. Sampling technique 


When the sampling technique of data collection is used, 
instead of every unit of the universe, only a part of the universe is 
studied and the conclusions are drawn on that basis for the entire 
universe. Greater accuracy is possible because the | sampling 
technique is based on two principles —the principle of statistical 
regularity’, and the principle of ‘inertia of large numbers’. The 
Principle of statistical regularity points out that if a sample is 
taken at random froma universe, it is likely to possess almost the 
‘same characteristics as that of the population. By random selec- 
tion is meant a selection where each and every item of the universe 
has an equal chance of being selected in a sample. The principle 
of inertia of large numbers, which is a corollary of the principle 
cof statistical regularity, states that, other things being equal, larger 
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the size of the sample, more accurate the results are likely to be. 


This is so because large numbers are more stable as com pared to 
small ones. 


Compared to the census technique, sampling is less costly, less: 


time cosuming, and more reliable. In certain cases, however, 
sampling is the only method that can be used — for example, in 
testing the quality of typewriter ribbons each and every ribbon is 
not used, but only a few of them are selected for ‘wear down’ test 
and then purchased. Despite the various advantages of sampling, 
it is not altogether free from limitations. If the sampling plan is 
not designed by qualified and experienced persons, the result would 
not be objective. At times the sampling plan may be so complicated 
that it requires more time, labour, and money than a complete 
enumeration, especially if the size of the Sample is very large. For 
certain matters, sampling may not be desirable. 


Methods of Sampling 


For the selection of a sample, the investigator may follow 
various methods —judgement, 


i simple random, stratified, systematic, 
multi-stage or cluster, and quota sampling. The choice of a method 
empling would depend upon the nature of data and the purpose 
of survey. 


À ils Judgement sampling. In this method, the choice of sample 
items depends entirely on the discretion of the investigator. The 
investigator includes those items in the sample which he thinks are 
most typical of the universe with regard to the characteristics under 
investigation. This method, though simple, is not scientific because 
there is a big Possibility of the res 


l ults bei al 
bias of the investigator, eing affected by the person 


2. Simple random sampling. This refers 
technique in which each and every item of the Ha ied is given 
an equal chance of being included in the sample. The selection 
Pms 1 usr free from personal bias. To ensure perfect ran- 
a Pa Rg s ection, one may adopt either (i) lottery method, or 
Wi) table of random numbers. e random sampling technique 
is objective, more representative of the items under study, and 
produces reliable results. However, it requires a complete list of al 
I iticult, and the items cl isperse 
Over a wide area requiring Considerable Chis cad senioe the 


the sampling 


3. i i è 
into an a pais ae the univere is iyiden 
: a sample is drawn from each 
stratum at random. This t chnique j š 
greater accuracy, is technique is more representative, ensures 
tion. However, 
which the popul various strata 
4+ Systematic sampling. Tn this sampling method, the items 
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of sample are selected with a fixed interval (called sampling interval) 
between the different items in the list of population. The sampling 
interval or ‘K? is equal to size of the universe divided by the size 
of the sample. The method is to select every Kth item. The first 
item between the first and the Kth is selected at random. It isa 
relatively simple technique and may be more efficient than simple 
tandom sampling provided the lists are arranged entirely at random. 
The main difficulty, however, is that systematic samples are not 
always random samples. 


5. Multi-stage (or cluster) sampling. In this method, the 
sampling procedure is carried out in several stages. The method 
operates in the following manner: random sample is taken from 
the items in the first stage. This sample is sufficiently large. From 
this first stage sample, another smaller random sample is taken, 
and again a further smaller sample is taken from the second 
sample, and so on. The number of stages of samples will be 
guided by the demands of the enquiry. Obviously, multi-stage 
sampling introduces flexibility in the sampling method which is 
lacking in other methods. It enables existing divisions and subdivi- 
sions of the population to be used as units at various stages, and 
permits the field work to be concentrated and yet large area to be 
covered. However, it is less accurate than a sample containing the 
‘same number of final stage units which have been selected by some 
Suitable single stage process. 


6. Quota sampling. It is a type of judgement sampling. In 
this method, quotas are set up according to some specified 
characteristics (e.g., so many in each several income groups, so many 
ineach age, etc.),and from within the quota sample items are 


selécted respectively. Quota sampling is often used in public opinion 
Studies. 


Sample Size 


An important decision to be taken while adopting a sampling 
technique is about the size of the sample. In this connection, no 
rigid or categorical formula can be suggested. Different opinions 
are heard on this score. Some suggest that the sample size should 
be about 5% of the size of the population ; others suggest this to 
be about 10%. As a matter of fact, no fixed percentage should be 
followed, because in practice the sample size would be governed 
‘by factors such as the nature of inquiry, the cost, the time factor, 
the degree and accuracy desired, and so on. However, the following 
two points should be specifically considered : (a) the size of the 
sample should increase as the variation in the individual items 
increases, and (b) the greater the degree of accuracy desired, the 
larger should be the sample size. 


Editing the Data 


Once data have been obtained either from primary or 
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A . ; is 

y ling teachnique, it i 

sources, or by census or samp > sas 

ey to scrutinise them and sailor iom to ae an t ssil 
inqui i ject of editing is s] 

of the inquiry. The chief objec edi Ao elect poiki 

i iti ly this is a specialised ta EIG 

errors and irregularities. Obvious | i ee ee 

iti data, the following considerations n uid 

amen collected should be complete ele oe shou 

istent, (iii) the data are “not contradictory, (iv } : 

aud homogeneous. Although the work ee fditing SI 

i fe it i atively si 

difficult for all types of data, it is rela S ra 

ERR data obtained from internal records and published source 


p ful 
It is the data collected from a survey that needs extensive and care 
editing. 


PRESENTATION OF DATA 


Till this stage the information collected is ipa on 
schedules or questionnaires, Obviously this is in a raw Rei 
without form and structure, and therefore, cannot be gainfully ne 
for report preparation, After the data have been collected, sie 
they must be organised and presented by some system for purpo fe 
of description or analysis. Different methods used for Pee 
organisation and Presentation include : (1) classification, (2) tabu ir 
tion, and (3) use of diagrams, graphs, and charts in presentation 0 
data. The various aspects of the different methods of presentation. 
of data are briefly discussed below : 


Classification of Data 
Meaning and Objectives 


Classification refers to the Srouping of related facts into 
classes, Classification gives expressio i 


(i.e., commonality of c} 


Wise, person-wise; 
) Principal objectives of classifying data are : 
(i) to condense the mle cip a in an intelligible manner, (ii) to 
facilitate comparison, (ii) to pinpoint the Most singnificant features: 
of the data at a gl 


é © enable q Statistical treatment of 
the material collected, 


Basis of classification 


the following fo 
ad, quantitative. When data are 


y anchwise. When d 
l time, the type of cassificatio 
chronological classifi salaries and 


ata are observed 
n is referred to f 
Wages paid to clerica 
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staff yearwise. In qualitative classification data are classified on 
the basis of attributes or qualities of the items, e.g., male and 
female office workers, or skilled and unskilled clerks. Quantitative 
classification refers to the classification of data according to some 
measurable or quantifiable - characteristics, e.g., office workers 
drawing monthly salary upto Rs. 300, those drawing between Rs. 300 
and Rs. 500, and so on. A 


Tabulation of Data 


Tabulation is the logical listing of related quantitative data in 
vertical columns and horizontal rows of numbers with suficient 
explanatory statements in the form of titles, headings, and notes to 
make clear the full meaning of data. Thus, a table (i.e,, use of 
rows and columns to arrange data systematicaily) is the main 
element of tabulation of data. Tabulation results in the simpli- 
fication of data, enables the reader to quickly locate desired 
information, and facilitates comparison by bringing related data into 
a systematic arrangement. It may be pointed that classification 
and tabulation are closely related. Classification is only the first 
step in tabulation, because items having common characteristics . 
et be brought together before the data can be displayed in tabular 
orm, 


Methods of tabulation 


There are two methods of tabulating data (1) machine tabula- 
tion, and (2) manual tabulation. Small organisations tabulate data 
manually, while big organisations make use of modern sophisticated 
machines for data tabulation. _ 


1. Machine tabulation. Mechanical tabulation involves 
classification, counting, calculation, and tabulation of data by 
mechanical aids. One basic type of tabulating procedure, which 
is widely used for complicated, repetitious, and/or large-scale 
tabulating operations, requires the employment of punched cards 
and tabulating machinery. Let us explain them. _ Information from 
a source document (say schedule or questionnaire) is recorded by 
punching holes at appropriate locations on the card. The punching 
Positions must be organised into a definite arrangement, since the 
location of the holes are the bases of subsequent sorting, counting, 
and other operations utilising the cards. A field, consisting of one 
or more columns, is reserved on the cards foreach question or 
other subject for which information isto be recorded. The card 
punch machine operates somewhat like a typewriter. The accuracy 
of card punching may be checked ona card verifying machine. 
Afier the information has been recorded on a punched card, the 
card constitutes a basic record available for a variety of uses. Then, 
the cards are sorted into classified groups with sorters. Now, 
reports and other documents can be printed automatically from 
punched cards selected into desired sequences. This is done on 
accounting machines which ‘read’ the holes in the cards and prepare 


reports by means of automatic printing units. Still other machines 
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are available to perform tabulating operations, Callators, for 
example, are used for such sorting operations as merging two SE 
of cards, checking the sequence in one set of cards, or searching a 
file of cards forthe card containing a particular information. 


The use of tabulating machines brings about several advan- 
tages : (i) Data can be tabulated in a very short time. (ii) Extensive 


is transferred to machines. (v) There is considerable reduction in 
cost. However, it has other aspect also. A relatively large amount 
of set-up and Other overhead work is required for conventional 
i n and for electronic data processing. 


In large-scale, complicated, or Tepetitive operations the overhead 
work of writing and verifying tabul 


involved that sometimes more than offsets 
machines, ' 


In small scale enterprises, however, 
tabulation work often is not extensive enough to warrant the use of 
machines ; in such cases, manual tabulation is used. In this method, 
schedules or questionnaires can be manually sorted into groups 
according to particular characteristics, All columns and headings 
are drawn by hand. Then, a tally sheet is prepared for counting the 
number of observations Or items to be written in different groups. 


To facilitate Counting, small vertical marks are first used on the 


Percent of 

Floor Space Number 
Occupied in N Tally of 
Office Builiding 


E 
A Tally Table for 


a Survey of O 
ates in Office Building y gee sey 
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sheet representing each item counted from the schedule or question- 
naire. Then each group of four vertical marks is crossed out by a 
diagonal mark to indicate the fifth number counted. The figure 4-1 
presents a form of tally table which is easyto use. This figure 
contains data compiled in a survey to determine the occupancy rates 
in a group of office buildings. As the occupancy rate indicated on 
each schedule is read, a tally mark is made in the appropriate space 
in the table. The results of the completed tally are entered at the 
right side of the figure. Tallying is best handled by a team of two 
or three persons, where one person reads the answers aloud from the 
schedules or questionnaires and the others post tally marks. 


Use of tables in effective report preparation 


In order to make office reports objective, a careful use of tables ` 
should be made. To be effective, it is essential to ensure that tables 
are simple, easily understandable, present data systematically and 
neatly, and in a uniform manner. Giving too much information in 
a table not only makes the reader uninterested in the report but also 
confuses many matters. As far as possible, very few and brief tables 
should be used in reports. Neat arrangement of data into a suitable 
number of columns and rows arrests the attention of the reader. 


Use of Diagrams, Graphs, and Charts in Data Presentation 


So far we have discussed the techniques of classification and 
tabulation which help in summarizing the data and presenting them 
Systematically in the office reports. However, these forms of presenta- 
tion may not interest the reader of the report, because too many data 
are often confusing and may even fail to convey the message 
effectively. To present collected data in the most convincing and 
appealing way, the investigator may, however, make use of diagrams, 
graphs, and charts. Diagrams, graphs, and charts are extremely 
useful because of the following reasons : (i) They give in a summary 
form (a bird's-eye view) the entire data and, therefore, the infor- 
mation presented is easily understood. The old saying that ‘one 
picture is worth thousand words’ applies to diagrams, graphs, and 
charts, and signifies their importance as a means to convey message 
effectively. (ii) They have a great memorizing effect. The impression 
created by diagrams, graphs, and charts lasts much longer than that 
created by the figures presented ina tabular form. (iii) They are 
attractive to the eye. Figures are dry but diagrams, graphs, and 
charts delight the eye, That is why they are usually incorporated in 
the annual reports of the company. (iv) They facilitate com- 
parisons. 


Inspite of the superiority of diagrams, graphs, and charts over 
statistical tables, it may be clarified that diagrams, graphs, and 
charts are no substitute for statistical tables. All forms of presentation 
of statistical data have their own utility. Ifthe aim is to arouse the 
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interest and attract the attention, diagrams, graphs, and charts are 


best suited. If a detailed and objective information isto be 
furnished statistical tables serve the purpose well. 


A Use of diagrams in data Presentation 


A diagaram can be d 


escribed as a pictorial Presentation of 
Statistical data. In practice i 


a wide variety of diagrams is in use and 
new ones are being constantly added. Some of the more popular of 
diagrams discussed below are : bar diagrams or one-dimensional 
diagrams, two-dimensional diagrams, three-dimensional diagrams, 
and pictograms and cartograms. 


1. Bar (or One-Dimensional) Diagrams 


Bar diagrams are yer 
line whose width is sh 
dimensional because 
width, that matters, 
instead of bars 


Y popular in practice. A bar is a thick 
te They are called one 
It is only the length of the bar, and not the 


ber of items is large, lines, 
» may be drawn to save space. 


diagram is used to 


E ore sets of interrelate ar side 
by side for each variable ated data. Bars are drawn side 


1 “herever a comparison between two or 
more related variables is to be made, multiple bar die gram should be 


Telephone Calls 
(,000) 


Fig. 4.2, 


Simple Bar Diagram 
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(1 < Mailing Section 
RN < Filing Section 
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Telephone Calls 
(000) 


1981 1982 1983 
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Fig. 4.3. Component Bar Diagram 
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[< Stationery & Supplias Expenses 


= 
a 


Bill 


Y 
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(,000 Rupees) 


Telephone, Stationery and 
Supplies and Wages Bills 
w 


Fig. 4.4. Multiple Bar Diagram 


preferred. The telephone calls bill, office stationery and* supplies 
bill, and wages paid can be shown through a multiple bar diagram 
(see Figure 4.4). (d) Percentage bar diagram is particularly used in 
statistical work which requires the depiction of relative changes in 
data. When such diagrams are prepared, the length of the bars is 
kept equal and parts are cut Im these bars to represent the 
components, i.e., percentages ofan aggregate. This is similar to the 
sub-divided bar diagram. (e) Deviation bar diagram is drawn for 
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E 2 3 A oth 
‘Tepresenting net quantities, net profit, net loss, etc., which nae Don 
Positive and negative values. Positive values are shown a 
‘base line and negative values below it (see Figure 4.5). 


Profits 


Losses 


Profits 
(,0U0 Rupees) 
E 


o 


on 


Losses 
(,000 Rupees) 


= 
=) 


Fig. 4.5. Deviation Bar Diagram 


2. Two-Dimensional Diagrams 


i S - The rectangular diagrams 
may be simple or sub-divided (see Figure 4.6) representing sub- 
divided, percentage rectan ili filing departments’ 
office expenses. (b) Square, A Square diagram js Prepared where 
the difference in values of items is wi 


ng a suitable scale 
agram. This type of diagram is used 
to represent aggregate value which is divided j 
to the component items of the aggregate. The pi 
‘called because the entire figure looks lik 

n In constructi 
Step is to prepare the data So that the vari 
‘be transposed into Corresponding degrees on the circle. The compo- 
: where salaries Tepresent 40% of the 
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20% Salaries 
40% 
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Rent 
20% 


Sy 
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Misc. 
40% 


Mailing Filing 
Section Section 


Fig. 4.6. Rectangular Diagram 


> D 
© o 


D 
o 


Office Expenses (in percentage) 


total, rent accounts for 20% of the total, and miscellaneous expenses 


40%, the corresponding degree values would be : salaries would get 
144° (360°/100% x 40%), rent 72° (360°/100% x 20%), and} miscel- 


laneous expenses 144° (see Figure 4.7). 


Salaries 
40% 
Rent 
20% 
Miscellaneous 
Expenses 
ig 


Fig. 4.7. Pie Diagram 


3. Three-Dimensional Diagram 

Three-dimensional diagrams, also known as volume diagrams, 

mainly include cubes, cylinders, ane m Taner oes 
7 . th, breadth, an ei 

the three dimensions, lent), Such diagrams are used where the 


a esent the values. 
EAN "difference between the smallest and largest value 


i i mple, if two values are in the ratio of 1 : 100 
(Oy Uae tee) bill and staff salary) and if bars are used to 
represent them the shortest bar would be one-hundredth part of the 
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largest bar. Ifsquares are used the side of one square would be 
proportionately too large or too small than the other. However, if 
-cubes are used then their side would be in the ratio of about I : 4.6. 
A typical figure of a three-dimensional diagram is given below : 


Fig. 4.8. Three-Dimensional Diagrams 


4. Pictograms and Cartograms 


(a) Pictograms, i.e., pictures are very popularly used in 
Presenting statistical data in office Teports. Pictures are attrac- 
tive and easy and comprehend and as such this method is parti- 
cularly useful in Presenting statistics to the layman, i.e., non- 
technical reader. These diagrams are widely used in the fields of 
advertising and publicity. The selection of pictorial symbols must 
‘be done carefully. For instance, if the purpose is to show increas- 
ang number of women being employed in offices, the appropriate 
symbol would be a woman. In order to facilitate comparison, the 
‘size and number of symbois should also be carefully considered. 


‘ (b) Cartograms or statistical maps are used to give quanti- 
tative information on a geographical basis. The statistical data 
are shown on maps with different colours, shades, and symbols. 


eens cartograms are attractive, they fail to depict precision 
of data. 


B. Use of graphs in data Presentation 


Apart from diagrams, graphs can also be used for data 
‘presentation in office reports. Graphic Presentation is an impor- 
tant complement to tabular Presentation. In graphs, statistical 
‘data are presented in terms of visually-inter 


a graph paper. Here, essential facts and relati 
‘be difficult to recognise in mass of Statistical 
out clearly. aphs may be used to pres 
Tesults) of analysis and/or to present Statistical data in a way that 
facilitates evaluation of the data. Graphs can be used to depict 


the relationship between variable factors, such as wages, sales, 
profits, and so on. : 


For constructing graph, the use ofa gr 
Two simple lines are first drawn which interse 
angles. The lines are known as co-ordinat 


aph paper is made. 
ct each other at right 
e axes. The point of 
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intersection is known at the point of origin or the ‘zero’ point. 
The horizontal line is called the axis of X or ‘abscissa’ and the 
vertical line the axis of Y or ‘ordinate’. The alternate appellations 


-are X-axis and Y-axis respectively. This is shown below : 


Quadrant 
1 


Ordinate 


Quadrant 


+ 
m 


Quadrant 
lil 


Abscissa 


Quadrant 
IV 


Fig. 4.9. Graph Columns 


Two alternative types of scale may be used in preparing a 
@raphic chart : (i) natural or arithmetic scale, and (ii) semi- 


Profits (,00000 Rupees) 
> 


0 
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Fig. 4.10. Growth of Profits of Firms A and B 
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logarithmic or ratio scale. In the arithmetic scale, equal differences. 
are measured by equal distances on the scale. In the ratio scale, 
the differences in the scale measure equal proportional changes. 
About the plotting of data on the graph paper the common 


etc.) on the Y-axis, Variable-values relating to different periods. 
are plotted on the graph pap 
relate to figures of different years, a curve is drawn (see Fig. 4.10 
showing profits earned by two com Panies over the years). 


C. Use of information charts in data presentation 


The use of information charts can also be made, with advan- 
tage, in presenting data in office reports. Information charts 
depict authority-responsibility relationships, channels of communi- 
cation, sequence of Operations, movement of work in process, and 


the like. The more important, popular ones are: organisation 
chart, flow chart, and control chart. 


1. Organisation Ci harts 


COL ion, the downward flow of authority, 
and responsibility through all 
hierarchy. 


2. Flow Chart 


Flow chart is 
sequence of operations 
jie on ii a0 someti as work chart, process 
chart, procedure chart, operati 
chart, by showing the s eaea ees and Siete Fae. BOW 
information, helps in findi 
operation, finding out + 
information passed, and 
details and diagrammatic ; 
advised to read the chapter 
book.] 


taken in completing an 
through which the 
control measures. [For 
charts, the reader is 
and Procedures’ of this 


3. Control Chart 


A control chart is used to depict the Performance of different 
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departments, and hence controlling operations in ‘the organisation. 
A detailed control chart also depicts the standards set for each 


department, the actual performance of 
extent of difference between the bud 


that department, and the 


geted and actual performance 
(see Fig. 4.11). 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Essay-type Questions 


de 


N 


Discuss the importance of data collection and presentation in 
the preparation of office Teports. 


Distinguish between ‘ 
data. What precauti 
a secondary source ? 


Primary source’ and ‘secondary source’ of 
ons will you take before using data from 


What are the various methods used in collecting data? Exa- 
mine the relative merits and limitations of each method. 


Compare the relative Merits and d i 
k emerits of census and 
sampling methods of collecting data. 
Describe briefly the ‘questionnaire’ met i 
> method of g data 
and state the essentials of a good Mietonadre ee a 


Short-answer Questions 


Ly 


What are th 


e advantages 
collection ? 5 


of secondary sources of data 


What is simple random sampling ? 


Explain the importance of graphs in data presentation. 


ono 


A Selective Glossary of Office Management 
and Administration Terms 


_Administrative service centre. A centralised area ina building 
that is responsible for several different functions, including storage 
of stationery and supplies, mail and communication services, filing 
and records management, secretarial and clerical assistance, 
information retrieval, and library facilities. 

Alphabetic filing. A filing method in which records are indexed 
according to names, subjects, or geographical areas. 

Authority. The right to decide, to direct others to take action, 
or to perform certain duties in achieving office goals. 

[ Barriers to communication. Factors that can reduce the com- 
munication effectiveness between the sender and the receiver. 


Behaviour. Goal-oriented observable actions of persons. - 


_ Carbonless forms. A type of multicopy form that utilises a 
special coating on the back of one side and the face side of next 
copy. The coating enables the copies to be made. 

Card punch. A machine that records output from a computer 
system by punching the programme into cards. 

Central exchange (CENTREX). A telephone system that does 
not require a switchboard or console. Employees have individual 
telephone numbers that enable them to receive incoming calls 
without going through the switchboard or console. Employees can 
dial their own outgoing and interoffice calls. 

Committee. A group of persons to whom, as a group, some 
matter is committed for purposes of information, advice, interchange 
of ideas, or decision. 

Communication. The transmission of information and under- 
standing between people through verbal and nonverbal means in 
order to affect behaviour and achieve desired goals. 

Continuous stationery. A device whereby office forms are 
Produced in a continuous strip, and where the separate forms are 
usually divided from one another by perforation; and where 
several copies are usually obtained by the use of various copying 
methods. 

Data-phone. A device that is used to transmit and receive 
coded data for input into a computer. 


(4.39 ) 
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i i lest 
Decible. The standard for measuring sound. It i the smalle 
change in sound that can be detected by the human ear. 


i i ofa 
Decision making. The selection from among alternatives 
course of action. 


Delegation. The process by which authority is distributed 
downward in the organisation and in the office. 


isti ivisi or brarch of an 

t. A distinct area, division, : a 

a eae a over which a manager (or supesyisor) has autho 
rity for the performance of specified activities and results. 


Electronic data processing (EDP). The use of computers for 
the processing of data. 


i i ical device that uses telephone 
imile device, A mechanica 
lines alates reproduction of a document from one location 
(office department, office branch, etc.) to another. 


Filing. One of the activities in the records management pro- 
gramme, which involves systematically classifying, coding, mie 
and placing records in storage so that they may be found an 
delivered when needed for future reference, 


Flow process chart. A systems analysis tool designed to 
identify each step ina specific work _ Process and to categorise each 
step as one of the following : operation, transportation, inspection, 
delay, and storage. 


Form. A preplanned printed sheet containing information and 
provisions for the insertion of data. 


Formal organisation. A deliberately and systematically 
designed structure in which 


individuals (or groups) have stated 
duties and delineated relationships and united toward achieving 
specific, stated objectives, 


Forms control programme. A programme whose function 
includes determining whether or not a new form is needed ; elimina- 
ting, consolidating, or simplifying existing forms ; and facilitating the 
development of efficient work procedures, 

Geographic filing. An alphabetic arrangement of records that 
has location coded first, followed by name and subject. 

Grade of paper. Refers to the quality of paper. As the cloth 
content of paper increases, so does its quality. 

„Grapevine. The informal communications network in most 
organisations and offices, 


Indexing. A guide toa body of data or to a collection of 
records with the objective of fa 


d > cilitating location of records an 
ensuring easy cross-referencing. 


Integrated data processing (IDP). The Tecording of original 
data in machine la 


neuage, mechanically processing the original data, 
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and subsequently generating new data that are also recorded in 
machine language. i 


Layout chart. A systems analysis tool that is a scale drawing of 
the present office layout. Itis especially useful for visualizing work 
flow, backtracking, crisscrossing, and inefficient work flow. 


Cine graph. A diagram in which points representing values 
of a variable are plotted and connected by a broken line. 


_ Magnetic tape. Media similar to ordinary recording tape on 
Which data are recorded as magnetized spots that create electrical 
impulses. 


Management by objectives (MBO). A management philosophy 
which comprises these major elements: (a) the superior and the 
subordinate meet to discuss goals and to jointly establish attainable 
goals for the subordinate, and (b) the superior and the subordinate 
Meet again afterward to evaluate the subordinate’s performance in 
terms of the goals that have been set. 


Managerial skills. Refers to the abilities (or attributes) used 
{or possessed) by a manager in performing the task of managing. 
Four types of skills required of managers are : technical, human 
relations, conceptual, and decision making. 


Methods study. Analysis of motions, materials, work place, 
tools, and equipment used or to be used to performan office task in 
an efficient and economical manner. 


Microfilming. The process of photographing documents for 
the purpose of reducing their original size as a space saving 
measure. 


` Modular furniture. Self-contained furniture units comprised of 
‘desk space, file space, and storage space. 

Movable partitions. A partition device used in place of 
permanent walls. Such partitions are easily movable, and find much 
favour with modern office managers in matters concerning office 
layout planning. 

Office. Any place where identified information activities are 
planned, controlled, and coordinated. Making records, using 
them, and preserving them for future reference are the basic office 
Activities. 


Office condominium. An arrangement in which office space 
is sold to an organisation but ownership of the common areas 
(corridors, rest rooms, lavatories, stairs, etc.) of the building is 
retained by the original owner of the building. 


Office landscaping. The open planning of office space that is 
free of traditional permanent walls, corridors, private offices, and 
row-after-row arrangement of desks. 
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k area of the office- 
layout. The arrangement of the wor i 
and We the oben commonly found in the os ee ae 
tables, filing cabinets, and other equipments. A good lay a 
nsures flow of work in the most efficient and effective way consi n 
ti with the practical use of space and employee comfort and. 
efficiency. 


Office manual. Employee reference of general company 


i e 
policies, company rules and regulations, and commonly used offic 
procedures. 


Organisation chart. A diagram showing the different positions 
within a firm and the line of authority and responsibility for these 
positions. 


Paper work. Paper records (forms, letters, reports, or other 
information documents) of an organisation. 


Private automatic exchange (PAX). A telephone system that. 
has a switchboard or console for incoming calls. Outgoing calls. 
and interoffice calls can be dialled by the employee. 


Private branch exchange (PBX). A telephone system that has 


a switchboard or console for incoming and outgoing calls. Interoffice 
calls can be dialled by the employee, 


Procedure. Basic a 
organisation controls 
steps. 


dministrative technique by which an 
and coordinates activities ; series of related 


Punched card System. A data- 


data are recorded on punched card 
processed, 


processing system in which: 
s “that are then mechanically 


_-, Records management. The activities designed to contro] the 
life cycle of a record from its creation to its ultimate disposition. 
Filing and indexing are the most familiar and important aspects of 
records management, 


: Report. A document through which is transmitted factual 
information OF expert opinion. It is Prepared after proper investi- 
gation, and is Presented to the Tesponsible Person(s), 


Reprographics center. The centre found in many organisations 
that Provides copying and duplicating Services for the entire 
organisation. 


Supervisor. One who directs th 


e . e work of others and who acts 
as a meeting point between managem 


ent and operatives. 


Systems and Procedures analysis. The extensive study of systems: 
and Procedures, from their beginning to their logical] conclusion, for 
Simplification and improvement. 
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Template. Thin plate or piece of paper used asa pattern or 
model. 


} Test run. Process of testing an operation under actual opera- 
ting conditions. 


Tickler file. An adaptation of chronological filing whereby 
future matters requiring attention within defined time limits are filed 
under dates when action should be taken. 


Unit-set forms. Individual forms or form sets. 


Work flow. The movement of office work through and between 
departments. Straight-line flow of work means that the work, in 
Progressing from one operation to another, should always move for- 
ward from the beginning to the end of each operation, and avoid all 
travel backward or sideward. 

_ Work load chart. A systems analysis tool that identifies the 
major activities performed by a given work unit, the amount of time 
the work unit spends on each activity, the activities performed by 
each employee, and the amount of time each employee spends 
performing the activities. 

Work station. Physical location of a particular unit of work 
in the office. 

X-efficiency. The term given to denote general managerial and 
technological efficiency. That is, the efficiency with which a firm 
(and office) uses its inputs, solves its organisational problems, and 
undertakes all its activities at minimum cost. 

Zone of acceptance. A frame of reference that determines 
under what circumstances an individual is willing to accept authority. 
Varies with the mix of power and possessed resources, and among 
individuals. 
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